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OUR HERITAGE OF THE PICTURESQUE. 


By Epwarp HaGAMAN HALL. 


The Rescue of the Palisades. 


The States of New York and New Jersey recently have given 
to the country a distinguished example of zsthetic progress, in 
the action of their Legislatures appropriating the sums of $400,- 
000 and $50,000, respectively, for the preservation of the Palisades. 
Not since the appropriation of about a million and a half dollars by 
the New York Legislature in 1885 for the purchase of the Niagara 
Falls Reservation has so large a sum of money been set apart by 
our State government for a purely zxsthetic object. The unal- 
loyed approval of the action of the legislature by public sentiment 
indicates a very great advance in public opinion, for the usually 
quarrelsome taxpayer has consented without a grumble to the 
spending of nearly half a million dollars for the perpetuation of a 
beautiful landscape, without the slightest pretense that it is for the 
improvement of commercial facilities or the enhancement of real 
estate values. 

The significance of the action is further emphasized by the 
fact that of the 134 miles of precipitous and picturesque river front 
to be rescued from commercial vandalism, three-quarters are in 
the State of New Jersey, whose inhabitants cannot appreciate their 
beauty from their own soil, while only one-quarter lies in New 
York, whose inhabitants can view the whole stretch. For the 
privilege, therefore, of looking across the Hudson at an undefiled 
New Jersey landscape, New Yorkers are willing to pay eight-fold 
as much as their New Jersey neighbors, who really own the bulk of 
the property. If this is not an example of zxsthetic progress, it 
would be difficult to cite one. What the progressive action of the 
two States means in the rescue of the landscape beauty of the 


Hudson from disfigurement is strikingly illustrated by two views. 
shown below. 





MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


This achievement is the joint result of the public-spirited ae. 
tivities of four agencies—the American Scenic and Historic Pres. 
ervation Society, the Federation of Women’s Clubs of New Jersey* 
a group of broad-minded and liberal men of New York and New 
Jersey, and the Inter-State Palisades Park Commissioners. With 
the fullest appreciation of the indispensable services rendered, and 
still being rendered, by the last three factors mentioned, a brief de- 
scription of the work of the first during six years of existence 
may be of service. 





THE PALISADES ABOVE FORT LEE. 


Heretofore, the principal cultivators of municipal zstheties 
have been the exclusively art societies. Six years ago Mr. Andrew 
H. Green conceived the idea of creating by special act of the legis- 
lature a corporation which should unite in one organization the 
efficient forces represented by the historical and the art sacieties. 
First known as “The Trustees of Scenic and Historic Places and 
Objects,” it has recently changed to “The American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society.” The incorporators were all pub- 
lic-spirited men, including, besides Mr. Green, Charles A. Dana, 
Oswald Ottendorfer, Chauncey M. Depew, Horace Porter, Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, Benjamin F. Tracy, William Allen Butler, Wager 
Swayne, Alexander E. Orr, Charles R. Miller, Frederick W. De 


*Now the League for the Preservation of the Palisades. 
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yoe, and some forty others. Around this nucleus have been gath- 
ered several hundred members, men and women. 

The charter of the society, as originally drawn up, con- 
templated the gradual absorption into this corporation of all state 
commissions having anything to do with similar objects. The 


legislature struck out that feature, but left a carefully guarded 
body of powers, enabling the corporation to receive by purchase, 


gift, grant, devise or bequest, memorable or picturesque places and 
objects and administer them as trustees for the public good. It 
also authorized the corporation to act jointly with persons ap- 
pointed by other States where joint action was necessary for the at- 
tainment of ‘i 
the object— 
the preser- 
vation of the 
Palisades 
bein g par- 
ticularly in 
mind at the 
semi - official 
time. A 
status was 
given by the 
require- AN INSTANT OF DISFIGUREMENT. (To be restored.) 








ment of an annual report to the legislature and the privilege of 
making recommendations, by bill or otherwise, at any time. 

The success attending its efforts and the demand for the con- 
servation of scenery, landmarks and relics in all parts of the 
country—from the battlemented shores of Lake Champlain to the 
storied mounds of New Mexico and the leafy giants of California 
—have led to the recent enlargement of its charter powers, so that 
it may extend its operations to all parts of the United States. 

Alliance of History and Art. 

It is interesting to note how readily the scenic and historic 
principles merge. While an object may be picturesque without 
being historic, where it is old enough to be historic it is almost 
invariably picturesque. The magnitude of the size of a growing 
object, the softening color due to exposure to the elements, the 
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state of dilapidation due to neglect, the vegetable growths that 
spontaneously overrun an abandoned structure, the obsoleteness 
of style of architecture or construction due to progress in art or 
invention, all tend to give objects a picturesque aspect and fre. 
quently an educational or scientific value by the time they are old 
enough to be called “historic.” On the other hand, there is q 
very strong probability that notable features of the landscape will 
be found to possess historic interest from identification with human 
activities. A great rock, like the Devil’s Dans Kammer in Neyw- 
burgh bay, would be selected by the aborigines for their councils 
or religious rites; a jutting crag, like the Flat Rock of the Pali- 








STONY POINT BATILE-FIELD 


sades, near Fort Lee, would be chosen for an observatory, senti- 
nel post or signal fire; a great tree, like that at Cambridge, Mass, 
under which Washington took command of the Continental army, 
or the treaty oak in Pelham Bay Park, near Pelham Manor, under 
which the white settlers made their compact with the Indians, 
would be selected for an important ceremony; or a beautiful hill, 
like that in Tappan, N. Y., on which Major Andre was executed, 
would be chosen for the publication in the sight of a multitude 
of the terrible punishment that awaited the spy or the traitor. The 
first instinct of a military engineer in time of war is to erect his 
fortifications on commanding heights, which are invariably pic- 
turesque. 
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The battlefield of Stony Point, on the western side of the Hud- 
son river, about 38 miles above New York, is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. Here is a peninsula of some 50 or 75 acres in extent, ris- 
ing precipitously from the river and adjacent swamp to an eleva- 
tion of 130 feet, which was successively fortified by the Americans 
and British during the Revolutionary war on account of its strate- 
gic value, and was made memorable by the daring exploit of 





———— 





. FORT CROWN POINT RUINS 


“Mad” Anthony Wayne on the night of July 15-16, 1779. This 
battle-crag—it can hardly be called a battlefield—a portion of 
which the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society has 
persuaded the State to take for a state reservation, and of which 
it is the custodian for the State, commands probably a more ex- 
tended and picturesque view of the Hudson river than any other 
point of equal elevation. 

The battlefield at the head of Lake George, made notable by 
many tragic events, in the French-and-Indian and Revolution- 
ary wars and the principal scene of Cooper’s romantic 
novel, “The Last of the Mohicans,’ was not selected for 
the construction of Fort William Henry and Fort George and the 
Entrenched Camp primarily because it was picturesque, but be- 
cause it was dangerously situated for military operations; 
but the very physical characteristics that gave it its strategic 
value and led to its becoming historic, made it picturesque. {he 
reservation of 35 acres of this battlefield for another State park 
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not only perpetuates a beautiful landscape but preserves a mem. 
orable battlefield. The ruins of Ticonderoga, standing on the 
bluff where the outlet of Lake George empties into Lake Cham- 
plain and those largest and most impressive military ruins in the 
United States on Crown Point, Lake Champlain, fall directly into 
the same category of scenic-historic places, and are also the ob- 
jects of the society’s solicitude. 


Preservation of Historic Buildings. 


We notice a similar principle governing the location of some of 
the best architectural relics of colonial days. The tsolated dwell- 
ing was situated, when possible, on some easily defended eminence 
which gave it a picturesque value in addition to any other which it 
might possess from intrinsic sightliness or acquire from personal 
associations. When these buildings were the homes of influen- 
tial and wealthy families—and such families had their choice of 
locations—the houses were substantially built and in the best arch- 
itectural form of the period, and therefore most likely to give to 
us the best picture of the architecture of their day. In this class 
may be mentioned the Washington headquarters in New York 
City, generally styled the Morris or the Jumel Mansion (see illus- 
tration on page 348). This building, which was an isolated dwell- 
ing nine or ten miles out in the country when it was built, is an 
exceptional combination of three elements—picturesque location, 
commanding a superb prospect of land, river and sound; beauti- 
ful architecture, one of the best preserved specimens of classic 
colonial building in America; and historic association, due to its 
occupation by Washington during a portion of the year 1776, and 
other celebrated individuals and families at other times, including 
Aaron Burr, who married Madam Jumel. The acquisition of this 
building and the surrounding land as park property at the instiga- 
tion of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society is 
one of the most commendable acts of the present municipal ad- 
ministration. 


Another building on Manhattan island, about a mile south of 
the Washington headquarters and on the same elevated ridge, is 
not so beautiful intrinsically as the Washington headquarters, but 
is not less interesting, namely, the residence of Alexander Hamil- 
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ton during the most distinguished years of his life as a statesman, 


and the home from 
which he departed 
that July morning in 
1804 to meet his 
death at the hands 
of a Vice-President 
of the United States 
on the Weehawken 
duelling ground. 
During the last ses- 
sion of the Legisla- 
ture, the Alexander 
Hamilton Post, G. 
A. R., and the 
Scenic and Historic 





Preservation Soci- HAMILTON GRANGE, NEW YORK. 

ety took up the 

movement to have this building acquired by the city and moved 
back across the street to its original site by what is left of the thir- 
teen symbolical trees which Hamilton himself planted. A _ bill 
making the purchase mandatory failed of passage, and a second 
bill, making it permissive, passed, but encountered the disapproval 
of Mayor Van Wyck. The house itself, as has been said, is of lit- 
tle intrinsic value, but as a reminder of the great American states- 
man, it is more eloquent than any other structure in New York 
City. The career of Hamilton—the West Indian boy of obscure 
parentage, the clerk, the college student, the ardent soldier, the 
chief secretary and confidential aide of Washington, the writer, the 
brilliant lawyer, the financier who as first Secretary of the Treasury 
organized the financial system of the United States Government the 
essential features of which still exist; the disinterested patriot who 
saved the nation and the State of New York by defeating the as- 
pirations of a traitor for the Presidency of the one and the Goy- 
ernorship of the other—such a career is sure to inspire the loftiest 
ideals of American citizenship in the rising generation, as well as to 
excite the admiration of every mature inhabitant of the United 
States. It is a marvel that in the city of his home, upon which the 
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lustre of his name so brightly shines, there are only two monu- 
ments to his memory—a statue in Central Park, the in 
dividual gift of one of his own 
descendants, and a statue ip 
front of the Hamilton Club, in 
Brooklyn, erected by the pri- 
vate subscriptions of the club 





members. Happily, public 

sentiment is awakening to an 

appreciation of the value of 

such reminders as the “Ham- 

ilton Grange” in promoting 

good citizenship by perpetu- 
THE POE COTTAGE. ating the memories of good 
citizens, and it is not unreasonable to hope that this member of the 
extremely small group of historic buildings in New York may yet 
be brought within the pale of safety by some appropriate action by 
the legislature or municipal government. 

Upon another hill, on the King’s Bridge road, near East 1gad 
street, stands a tiny cottage in which Edgar Allan Poe won many 
of his poet’s laurels and in which his beautiful wife died. In the 
creation of the Poe park across the street, and in the effort still 
being made for the preservation of the cottage itself, particularly 
by. the Women’s Auxiliary of the Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society, we see the love of the beautiful in. letters lending its 
helping hand in the advancement of the City Beautiful. 

There is a very encourag- 
ing prospect that the power of 
historic memories will be the 
means of adding another pic- 
picturesque feature to the 
small park system of New 
York by the city’s acquisition 
of the block or half block 
upon which stands the famous 
Fraunces’ Tavern, at Broad 
and Pearl streets. This an- 
cient house of entertainment, 


sa PROPOSED RESTORATION OF 
the scene of many patriotic 


FRAUNCES’ TAVERN. 
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meetings and distinguished ceremonies and the place in which 
Washington bade farewell to his officers at the close of the War for 
Independence, has been so altered as to leave almost no 
trace of its original appearance. At the earnest solicitation of the 
patriotic and historical societies, under the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Scenic and Historic Preservation Society and its Women’s 
Auxiliary, the 
President of the 
Borough of Man- 
hattan, James J. 
Coogan, and the 
local board of the 
Tenth district, 
have favorably 
recommended to 
the board of pub- 
lic improvements 
the preservation 
of the building 
within the bounds 
of a small park. 
If this is done, 
willing hands will 
see that the build- 
ing is restored to ancient quaintness of form, and it will become to 
New York what the Old South church and Faneuil Hall are to 
Boston, or Independence Hall to Philadelphia. 

The Van Cortlandt mansion, standing in the midst of the ex- 
tensive acres of Van Cortlandt park, is a specimen of another 
school of colonial architecture, which, partly on account of its 
niore remote location, has fared more fortunately than Fraunces” 
Tavern. This structure, dating back to the year 1748, is preserved 
in all its original architectural character, and the interior, in the 
hands of the Colonial Dames, presents many instructive features 
of colonial domestic life. 

It would be well if the remarkable Philipse Manor Hall at 
Yonkers were as safely removed from danger of mutilation or ‘de- 
struction. This venerable building, the oldest part of which’ was 


VAN CORTLANDT MANSION. 
(Built 1748.) 
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erected in 1682, is one of the most valuable antiquities of the Hud. 
son. This is almost the only relic of the mediaeval feudal system 
which had a temporary foothold on the soil of this State, and jg 
now occupied by the municipal government of Yonkers, which, un. 
der the pressure of the increasing needs of the city, is constantly 
tempted to alter or add to the structure. It will show a strange 
lack of civic pride if the Manor Hall Association, the Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society and other conservative agencies 
which are at work do not soon succeed in placing the building en- 
tirely beyond the reach of vandalism. 
Need of Foresight. 

One great obstacle to the rescue of these buildings and sites js 
their enhanced value, due to the growth of the cities in which they 
are located. Undertaken a generation ago, these enterprises would 
not have cost so 





| much; but that is 


no reason why 
| tey should not be 
undertaken now 
before they be- 
come _ altogether 
impossible. We 
sigh at the lack of 





foresight of our 

ancestors and 

smile at the build- 

ers of the City 

Hall of New 

York, who made 

PHILIPSE MANOR HALL its southern face 
ae eels of marble but its 

rear of brick, in the belief that the city would never ex- 
tend north of it. But hind-sight is vastly more perspicacious 
than foresight, and perhaps it is fortunate that it is so. If the 
unsophisticated Reckgawawancs who dealt with Director-General 
Minuit that May day in 1626 had ever imagined that land 
on the corner of Wall and Broad streets would sell for 
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$330.70 a square foot, it is doubtful if they would have sold the 
whole of Manhattan island to the Dutch at a price that would now 
buy only about ten square inches, and sachems in breech-cloths and 
feathers instead of sachems in tailor-made suits and silk hats 
might still be governing this domain. 

Wisdom based on retrospect should be careful not to vaunt itself 
unless it applies its lessons to the present and the future; but we 
think that the present state of public sentiment on many of these 
subjects is sufficiently advanced beyond that of a generation ago 
to warrant some self-gratulation. We cannot retrace our steps and 
restore the Col- 
lect Pond, on the 
site of which the 
Tombs prison 
stands, or the lit- 
tle lake called 
Sunfish Pond, 
which once diver- 
sified the land- 
scape, and_ af- 
forded piscatorial 
amusement at 
32d street and 
Lexington ave- 








nue, where the VISTA IN GRAMERCY PARK. 


unsightly car 
stables now stand. Wecannot go backward and recover St. John’s 


Park, with its noble trees, which was sold by its private owners in 
1867 to the Hudson River railroad for the site of a freight depot, or 
reclaim the great section of the City Hall park which was alienated 
to the United States Government three years later for the site of an 
architecturally most uninteresting postoffice. But it is safe to say that 
public sentiment would not tolerate for a moment the suggestion to 
part with such areas to-day. It is as impossible to conceive of our 
city fathers selling half of Madison square to the United States 
Government for a new Sub-Treasury, as it is to imagine the private 
owners of Gramercy park selling that charming enclosure to a 
street car company for a power house or storage barn. Public sen- 
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timent has been so cultivated during the past 25 years and there 
are such strong conservative influences at work in organized so. 
cieties for municipal improvement that we are passing out of the 
state of indifference to amenities such as these and taking a most 
wise and proper thought for the future. 

Suburban Parks for New York. 

The preservation of the Palisades, to which allusion has been 
made, is a conspicuous illustration of taking Time by the fore 
lock instead of by the fet-lock. To-day, the Palisades area may be 
called suburban. Fifty years from now it will be urban. New 
York is growing rapidly northward along the Hudson valley; Jer 
sey City pushing northward along the valley west of the great 
trap-rock buttress; and half a century hence, the Palisades park, 
with its beautiful riparian drive, will be in the midst of the greatest 
aggregation of urban humanity on the face of the globe. Then, 
when property is worth—how much dare we say per acre ?—bene- 
dictions will be spoken upon the names of the men and women, the 
commissioners and societies, the legislators and governors, who to- 
day have reserved that picturesque section for the delight of future 
generations. 

The American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society hopes 
next winter the legislature will act favorably upon the proposition 
for the acquisition of Watkins Glen for a state reservation. Al 
though this famous glen may be classified as rural scenery, it would 
be rash to predict that it would not some day lie within the limits 
of a thriving city; but, granting that it may always remain rural, 
such landscape features have their influence on neighboring and dis- 
tant communities. If the inhabitants of a city ten, twenty or fifty 
miles away from a beautiful landscape or remarkable natural for- 
mation can be induced to visit it frequently, to study it, enjoy it 
and come to love it, the zsthetic culture which they have gained 
will inevitably express itself in some form in their own city life. 
The art instinct has been aroused and the eye and the mind cul 
tivated, and they will not be content with unsightly and objection- 
able environments at home. 

The State makes large contributions annually for the encour- 
agement of agriculture by its appropriations to county agricultural 
societies for the exhibition of fat cattle, large chickens and big 
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cabbages; and why should it not appropriate fifty or a hundred 
thousand dollars for the gratification of the zsthetic instinct which 
calls for a free park that shall be thrown open not only to the 
farmers, but to 

the residents of 

neighboring cities 

and the still 

greater traveling 

public. The de- 

terrent effect of 

a small admission 

fee, such as is 

charged at Wat- 

kins Glen, is 

greater than is 

generally imag- 

ined. According 

to the reports of 

the Niagara Falls 

State Reserva- 

tion Commission, 

the number of 

visitors to Niag- 

ara quadrupled 

within the first 

year after the 

reservation was 

thrown open to 

the public. In 

1888, the number 

was estimated at 

300,000 and in 

A SCENE IN WATKINS GLEN a candtinadll 4 seven 

(Schuyler Co., N. Y.) Last year about 

15,000 persons 

paid a half dollar apiece to enter Watkins Glen, not counting the 
guests of the hotel, who paid nothing. Taking this figure and the 
experience with Niagara as a basis, it is not difficult to form a rough 
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estimate of the extent to which the educational and esthetic value of 
Watkins Glen might be multiplied by its conversion into a state 
park. 

Next to the preservation of areas of natural attraction comes 
the adornment of artificial reservations and avenues. The protest 
which went up against the destruction by the rapid transit con- 
tractors of the double row of trees which gave Broadway, north 
of Fifty-ninth street, in New York city, its characteristic charm was 
an expression of the most natural and commendable jealousy of the 
City Beautiful. The protest of the Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society against the defacement of a beautiful hill in Central Part 











- 


A NATURAL LAKE PRESERVED IN CENTRAL PARK. 


by the same hands was another such expression. The citizens of 

New York, bereft of nearly every feature of natural landscape 

beauty, are jealous of every rock and tree and open space that is 

left. They are weary of paying for parks to be given away, for 

trees to be rooted up, for rocky knolls to be blasted to pieces. 
Susceptibility of Children to their Surroundings, 

In this connection, a word should be said in regard to the effect 
of trees, parks and sightly views upon children. The esthetic ed- 
ucation of a child begins, not when he is old enough to study art, 
but as soon as his senses begin to take cognizance of his environ- 
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ments. Surround a child with beautiful paintings, draperies and 
furniture and he will grow up to love them. Point out beautiful 
buildings to him as you walk along the streets with him, and he 
will quickly learn to discriminate in architecture. His love of trees, 
flowers and grass will instinctively manifest itself if he has access 
to parks, fields and woods. A young father, mother and child lived 
for six years close by Central Park, in which the mother and child 
spent several hours almost daily. Six months ago they moved to 
a new residence on Murray Hill, a mile from the Park, on an ave- 
nue devoid of trees. Since then the child, only six and a half years 
old, has over and over again expressed a longing for what she calls 
“the dear old park.” This is a concrete illustration of the suscep- 
tibility of children to landscape impressions, which is confirmed by 
the experience of many. 

Every movement for the beautification of municipal environ- 
ments should take into consideration, not only the pleasure and 
gratification of the adult population, but the mold which is daily 
being given to the plastic minds of the children, into whose hands 
the destinies of the city will some day fall. 


What There Is in a Name. 

The society to which we have so frequently alluded in this 
article has entered a new field of municipal art in its department 
of nomenclature. It disagrees with the charming Capulet, who, in 
her specious argument with the Montagu, held that there was 
nothing in a name. On the contrary, it believes that the right 
name in the right place is essentially an ornament, and that a name 
appropriately bestowed upon a great thoroughfare, reservoir, 
bridge, or other important structure, can be made to possess all 
the attributes of a decorative monument. The true monument 
does something more than to mark a location or perpetuate a 
name. It possesses beauty of form and arrangement, it har- 
monizes with its surroundings and it appeals to the imagination. 
A milestone is an object of utility, but its usefulness is exclusively 
geographical. Numerical street names are useful, and perhaps in- 
dispensable for the majority of subordinate thoroughfares in a 
great city, but they afford no stimulus to the imagination. 
“Twenty-seventh street” is the first street north of Twenty-sixth 
street and the first street south of Twenty-eighth street, and nboth- 
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ing more, so far as the name is concerned. But “Wall street’ 
what a difference! What a train of thought such a name sets up 
—a little Dutch settlement of the southern point of Manhattan 
Island; a wall of strong, pointed palisades across the island to 
keep out the Indians; the primitive life of the incipient metropolis, 
which then lay below the latitude of Trinity Church—and a host of 
other historical suggestions. Or “Maiden Lane,” whose depres- 
sion below the level of adjacent streets, in addition to its name, 
recalls the days when a little tree-shaded stream rippled merrily be- 
tween grassy banks and afforded a delightful stroll for the pretty 
Dutch maidens and their not altogether unpoetic swains. On the 
northern side of Croton Point, Hudson river, is a crescent- 
shaped sandy beach which has one of the most exquisitely poetic 
names known to the writer. It is called “The Mother’s Lap,” or, 
more briefly, “The Lap,” an appellation derived, it is said, from the 
Indians’ designation of their favorite place for beaching their ca- 
noes. Could anything be more expressive of the combined ideas 
of rest, protection and safety for these children of Nature than 
“The Mother’s Lap?” 
A Protest against Larcenous Innovations. 

It is hardly necessary to prolong the argument to demon- 
strate that there is something in a name, Juliet’s assertion concern- 
ing the rose and its fragrance to the contrary notwithstanding. 
In its annual reports to the legislatures of 1900 and 1go1, the Amer- 
ican Scenic and Historic Preservation Society has made a strong 
plea for a suggestive nomenclature. It holds that the principal 
streets, bridges, reservoirs, parks and public buildings can be made 
to epitomize a city’s history and perpetuate the memories of fa- 
mous men and events or physical characteristics by means of ap- 
propriate titles intelligently selected. It also protests against the 
spirit of “larcenous innovation” which tends to obliterate time- 
honored names. While it concedes that in exceptional cases, like 
that of Sing Sing, (recently changed to Ossining on account of 
undesirable association with the notion of prison life), a departure 
from ancient nomenclature may be warranted, it holds that such 
changes should not be made from a light fancy or passing enthu- 
siasm. Many of the oldest streets in New York have been re- 
christened in times of great political excitement as an evidence 
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of resentment against some obnoxious regime. Liberty street, 
formerly Crown street, and Pearl street, formerly Queen street, 
may be cited as illustrations of this class. Mercenary motives 
have led to many other changes, such as that suggested, but hap- 
pily not consummated, a few years ago by those who could not see 
in the word “Bowery,” so delightfully redolent of the smiling 
farms that once lined that famous thoroughfare, anything more 
suggestive than the once malodorous reputation of certain no- 
torious sections of the East side. The tendency to yield to waves 
of temporary popularity is illustrated by the proposition, made 
just after the Spanish war, to change Elm street to Dewey avenue, 
in honor of the hero of Manila bay. The enthusiasm over Dewey 
having somewhat subsided, the city fathers proposed this year to 
call it Lafayette avenue—duplicating a name already in the vo- 
cabulary of the streets of Brooklyn borough. By next year, they 
may have settled down to the conclusion that it is wiser to leave 
itasitis. Perhaps the greatest value of these old names is reached 
when, like the Bowery, or Water street, (originally on the water- 
front), they no longer represent existing physical conditions, but 
recall those which time and the march of “improvements” have 
changed. 

No less important than the perpetuation of old names is the 
bestowal of appropriate new ones. In this direction, the Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society now has open a public compe- 
tition for the best names suggested for the four East river bridges 
already built or planned to be built in the near future, in the hope 
that these elaborate works, costing millions of dollars, may re- 
ceive titles becoming to the importance of the structures and the 
dignity of the city. At present, New York has but fourteen 
bridges across the East river, Harlem river and Spuyten Duyvil 
creek, where she would have sixty or seventy if her bridges were 
as close together as the bridges of Paris. Some day, adequate 
provisions will be made for dry-shod communication between Man- 
hattan, the mother borough, and her children, as well as between 
her and her neighbors on the Jersey shore, and then New York 
will be a city of many bridges. If such societies as the one of 
which we write, the Municipal Art Society, and kindred organi- 
zations, can have their way, these great works with their beauti- 
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ful architecture, their sightly approaches and their suggestiye 
names, will materially contribute to the making of our City Beay. 
tiful. 





GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
18g90—1900. 


By Apna F. WEBER. 


Six months constitute a short period in which to expect a sta- 
tistical office to complete a count of 76,000,000 people, to classify 
them in cities, towns, villages, etc., and publish comprehensive 
tables of results—even with the assistance of ingenious electrical 
tabulating machines like those in use in Washington. We shall, 
therefore, be obliged for the most part to confine our inferences as 
to the rate of urban growth in the latest decade to such deductions 
as can be drawn from the Census Bulletin containing the statistics 
of population of the cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants. The 
results may be checked and supplemented by the Bulletins treating 
the growth of population in the individual commonwealths.* 

Brushing aside as devoid of interest to the general reader the 
rivalries of various localities for superior rank of rapid growth of 
population, we have to consider questions like these: Are cities 
growing more or less rapidly than in earlier decades? Are people 
still migrating from the rural districts to the cities; and if so, at 
what rate as compared with other years? Are villages still de- 
caying while population crowds the metropolitan cities, or is the 
tendency away from the great centers toward suburban villages 
and cities? 

Urban Growth Less Rapid. 

To the first question a definite answer can at once be given. 
Urban growth between 1890 and 1900, measured by the progress of 
159 cities of 25,000 inhabitants and upward, was not nearly so great 





*Since this article was written the Census Bureau has published Bulletin 
No. 70, on “Urban Population.” The later and more complete statistics contained 
abl Bulletin do not at all change the inferences here drawn from the earlier 
ublications. 
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as in the preceding decade, 1880 to 1890. In fact, the rate of 
growth was fully one-third less, being 32.5 per cent. in 1890-190 
as contrasted with 49.5 per cent. in 1880-90. Some diminution jp 
the mere rate of growth might have been expected, but so large 
a falling off is surprising. What is even more striking is the fact 
that the growth in actual numbers between 1890 and 1900 was 
smaller than that of 1880-1890, the two increments being respect- 
ively 4,839,136 and 4,921,562. 

From facts like these some persons have hastily jumped to the 
conclusion that the movement of population from the villages and 
rural districts to the cities has ceased. From several newspaper 
editorials of this tenor, I select the following example: 

“Census bureau bulletins on the population of the cities of the United States 
show that the great rush of people from country and suburban points to the large 
towns has been halted. . . . . . During the last decade the cities have 
been well supplied with labor. The countryman and the foreigner have been 
absorbed, and the cities have apparently got down to a firm basis of growth. But 
better than that, the splendid increase in the value of farm products during the 
past four years, the increased advantages of sticking to the soil, and the many 
new openings for the farmer to invest his money profitably at home, have given 
the young man in the country a good reason why he should stay there. He has no 
longer to go to the city to make a livelihood. Hence the gradual halting of the 
gravitation toward the big cities. The 159 towns of the United States embraced 
in the current census bulletin show an increase of 32.5 per cent. during the last 
decade, or about the average increase that will be shown for the entire country by 
the present census. More than ever before in our history the city and the country 


are marching side by side and developing together. The balance has been struck 
and growth has become normal.” 


The fallacy in this reasoning is exposed by the words that I have 
italicized, namely, the assumption that the relatively low rate of in- 
crease of the city population (32.5 per cent.) is about the rate of 
the whole country. Until very recently, indeed, the decennial rate 
of increase of the country’s population did exceed 30 per cent., but 
in 1880-90, the rate was 25 per cent. and in the latest decade it 
has fallen to 21 per cent. Consequently the cities are still growing 
I I-2 times as rapidly as the country at large; and it is by no 
means certain that “the balance has been struck and growth has 
become normal.” 

But the quotation is useful as indicating the proper method of 
estimating the relative growth of cities. Pursuing the method 
of comparing the urban rate of growth with the general rate, let us 
examine the following table: 
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North. South. North. South. Total 
(a) ENTIRE POPULATION. Atlantic. Atlantic. Central. Central. Western. U. S. 
Number, 1900 21,045,748 10,445,486 26,335,243 13,687,901 4,091,349 75,605,727 
Number, 1890 17,401,545 8,857,920 22,362,279 10,972,893 3,027,613 62,622,250 


Increase 1890-1900— 








3,644,203 1,587,566 3,972,964 2,715,008 1,063,736 12,983,477 
Per cent . 17.9 17.7 24.9 35.1 20.7 
Increase 1880-1890— 
Number 2,894,138 1,260,723 4,908,168 2,053,522 1,259,916 12,466,467 
Per cent 19.95 16.59 28.78 23.02 71.27 24.86 
(b) CITIES OF 25,000 IN 1900. 
Population, 1900 1,302,528 6,071,861 1,188,361 1,033,179 19,604,625 
Population, 1890 7,585,202 1,091,221 4,482,829 930,790 756,447 14,855,489 








Increase 1890-1900— 
Number 2,513,494 211,307 1,589,032 248,571 276,732 4,839,136 
Per cent 19.3 35.4 26.4 36.5 32.5 
Increase 1880-1890— 
Number 1,953,200 274,860 2,028,502 205,205 369,705 4,921,562 
Per cent 33.6 82.6 45.7 95.6 49.5 
Rate of city growth com- 
pared with growth of 
pop’lat’n taken as 100— 
108 200 106 104 157 
173 203 206 198 134 199 
Bulletin No. 70, published July 11, defines the urban population as the popula- 
tion of towns of 4,000 or more inhabitants and states the rate of increase since 1890 
to be 36.8 per cent., as compared with 20.8 for the entire population, or as 177 to 
100. The proportions in the several divisions of states, as arranged in the above 
table, would be as follows: 
168 180 220 160 131 177 


First, is it to be noted that the figures here given for the popu- 
lation of the United States in 1900 are not complete, since, in order 
to be comparable throughout the several geographical divisions 
with the census figures of 1890, they must not include Alaska, In- 
dian Territory and Hawaii.* There are no cities having 25,000 

1890. 1900. 
Forty-nine States and Territories..................-. 62,622,250 75,605,727 


63,441 
Indian Territory 
Indian Reservations 


76,304,799 
The increase is 13,235,043, Or 20.9 per cent. 








*The total population of the United States, exclusive of Porto Rico and*the 
Philippine Islands, was 76,304,799 in 1900, and 62,979,766 (with Hawaii, 63,060,756) 
in 1890, distributed as follows: 
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inhabitants in either Alaska or Indian Territory and the single 
Hawaiian city of this grade (Honolulu, 39,306) has for some unex- 
plained reason been omitted from the Census Bulletin of such 
cities. It is therefore allowable to omit these territories from con- 
sideration of the present problem and base our conclusions upon 
the table as above. 

Secondly, to repeat a statement made in an earlier paragraph, 
the rate of growth of the 159 cities fell from 49.5 per cent. in 188o- 
1890 to 32.5 per cent. in 1890-1900, while the rate of increase of 
population in the entire country fell only from 24.86 to 20.7 per 
cent. In the former decade the cities grew twice as rapidly (199 
to 100) as the country at large, and in the decade just closed only 
I I-2 times as rapidly (157 to 100). 


Causes of Decrease. 

Third. This check to the concentration of population is in 
large part a result of the bursting of the “booms” in Western 
cities. In the decade 1880-1890, the cities in the North Central 
States increased 82.6 per cent. in populaton; in 1890-1900, only 


35-4 per cent.; and in the Western division, the rate fell from 95.6 
to 36.5. But in the North Atlantic division the rate declined only 
from 34.6 to 33.1. In every one of the nine States in this division, 
the increase in actual numbers from 1890 to 1900 was larger than 
in the preceding decade, although the rate declined slightly in five 
of the States. In the Western division, Montana and Oregon were 
alone in having a larger increase in the city population in 1890- 
1900 than in 1880-1890, and in them the rates of increase declined 
very noticeable. And if the territory west of the Missouri river be 
isolated, it will be found that its city population increased about 20 
per cent. in the recent decade as compared with over I00 per cent. 
in 1880-1890. 

Such a contrast is not difficult of explanation, for it is generally 
known that the increase of population in 1880-1890 in such States 
as Kansas and Nebraska was a mushroom growth. This was par- 
ticularly true of the cities which were built up on a much larger 
scale than the tributary territory required. The census of 1890 was 
taken almost at the height of the “boom” period and it is even said 
that the census was in some places fraudulently inflated. Such must 
have been the case, for example, in Omaha with a population of 
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30,518 in 1880, 140,452 in 1890 and 104,555 in 1900.* The grand 
result is that very few of the larger cities in the West (St. Louis 
and St. Joseph, Mo., being exceptions) show anywhere near the 
growth in 1890-1900 that they did in 1880-1890. 

In the South also the rapid growth of urban population of 1880- 
1890 came nearly to a full stop. 

In both of the great divisions, South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral States, the urban rate of increase in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century but slightly exceeded the general rate, whereas 
in the ten years from 1880 to 1890 the urban rate was twice as 
large as the average for the entire population of the States. This 
is more surprising when one recalls the extensive development of 
manufacturing industry that has recently taken place in the South. 
Here apparently is one instance in whch the growth of manufac- 
tures has not promoted the growth of cities. 

But the evidence on this point is not complete for the reason 
that our present definition of city is, for want of more complete 
statistics, a place containing no fewer than 25,000 inhabitants. Now 
the great Southern seat of the cotton manufacturing industry is 
in North and South Carolina, both of which States have in recent 
years passed Maine, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. North 
Carolina does not contain a single city of 25,000 people and South 
Carolina only one (Charleston). The numerous cotton mills in 
these States are scattered through small towns or villages. Just 
how populous these embryo industrial centers are cannot be deter- 
mined until we have more census figures; but acording to the re- 
ports of the North Carolina Bureau of Labor Statistics they do 
not appear to average more than a few hundred souls. From the 
Census Bulletin on Georgia, which ranks after North Carolina 
among Southern cotton manufacturing States, the writer has com- 
piled a table which shows that the growth of industry has not fa- 
vored the cities of 5,000, thus: 

Population. Increase, 1890-1900. 

1890. 1900. Number. Per cent. 
(3) Cities of 25,000 142,022 183,557 41,535 29.2 
(10) Cities of 5,000-25,000 98,888 12,151 14.0 


(13) All places of 5,000 ....... 228,759 282,445 53,086 23.4 





*Part of the decrease between 1890 and 1900, however, may be accounted for 
by the rapid rise of South Omaha, from 8,062 in 1890 to 26,001 in 1900. 
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The growth of manufactures did not therefore build up these 
smaller cities, for their increase was only 14 per cent. as com- 
pared with 20.6 per cent. for the entire State. Nor did the three 
larger cities (Atlanta, Augusta, Savannah) grow as much in 1890- 
I900 as in the preceding decade, the respective rates of increase 
being 29.2 and 57.7; while the population of the State as a whole 
increased by 20.6 per cent. in 1890-1900 as compared with 19.1 per 
cent. in 1880-1890. In Alabama the results are similar. In this 
section of the country, the growth of manufactures has not as yet 
produced the concentration of population that is so much discussed 
in Europe and the Eastern commonwea!ths of our country. 

In the North Atlantic States quite another condition of affairs is 
disclosed by the table. In that division the urban population in- 
creased by 2,513,494 in the latest decade as compared with 
1,953,200 in 1880-1890; whereas in the remainder of the country 
the urban population increased only by 2,325,642 in 1890-1900 as 
contrasted with 2,968,362 in 1880-1890. The ratio of city growth 
to the general growth of population fell only from 173 to 158, while 
in the South Atlantic States it fell from 203 to 108. All through 
the Northern States, in fact, the concentration of population in 
eities is still proceeding very rapidly. Let anyone who 
thinks that the capacity of cities for absorbing the rural population 
has came to an end in the United States reflect upon the fact that 
of New York State’s increase from 1890 to 1900 (1,270,159) no less 
than 90 per cent. was in the twelve cities of 25,000, leaving only 
127,000 for the growth of all the smaller cities and towns, villages 
and rural districts. The metropolis alone absorbed three-fourths 
(944,611) of the entire gain, counting the annexed territory as a 
part of the city in both census years. 

Résumé.—Cities of 25,000 inhabitants and upward grew much 
less rapidly in 1890-1900 than in the preceding decade. The fall- 
ing off in their rate of increase was much greater than that of the 
country at large, with the result that the concentration of popula- 
tion progressed at a diminished rate. The cause of this lessening 
concentration was the collapse of a “boom” period in the Western, 
and possibly in the Southern, cities which had inflated their popu- 





tLater statistics, however, indicate an exceedingly large increase in the urban 
population (towns of 4,000+) of North and South Carolina. 
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lation in 1890. The spread of manufacturing industry to the small 
towns of the South was also a factor. But on the other hand, the 
Northern cities grew with very little abatement from the rate of 
1880-1890. 

The Decline Not Permanent. 

But because the rate of concentration was checked in the latest 
decade it does not follow that the check is a permanent dne. Such 
checks have occurred before in the history of the United States and 
have been followed subsequently by concentration at an increas- 
ing rate. This is shown in the following table, previously published 
in “The Growth of Cities” (page 24) and now brought down to 


date: 
DECIMAL RATE OF INCREASE OF THE POPU- 


LATION. RELATIVE RATES OF INCREASE 

7 124 7 124 
United Urban Large United Urban Large 
States. Population.* Cities. States. Population.* Cities. 

. 36.38 69 51.1 1800-10 190 140 
.- S9a9 33 36.4 1810-20 100 110 
. 33.55 82 52.0 1820-30...... 244 155 
32.67 68 61.6 1830-40 208 188 

“ee Se 99 82.2 1840-50 276 126 
w+» 35.58 75 60.8 1850-60...... 213 171 
-o. S20 59 46.9 1860-70 261 207 
. 30.08 40 38.8 1870-80. ..... 134 129 
24.86 61 47.7 1880-90...... 246 196 
20.7 37 33.8 1890-1900. ... 177 163 

While the rate of growth of the larger cities was lower than 
in any previous decade, the same is to be said of the rate for the 
whole country. The ratio of the first rate to the second (33.8 to 
20.7) was as 163 to 100; and while in 1880-90 this ratio was as 
196 to 100, or 196 for short, in the preceding decade the ratio was 
129. Again, in 1840-50 the ratio was 126. 

As a matter of fact there has been a rhythmical movement 
about the concentration of population in the United States. No 
writer has ever called attention to it, but it appears very dis- 
tinctly in the next to the last column of the above table: the rate of 
concentration rises and falls in each alternate decade. In 1810-20 the 
tate falls from 190 to 100; in 1820-30, it rises to 244; in 1830-40, 


it falls to 208; in 1840-50, rises to 276; in 1850-60, falls to 213; jn 








*Towns and cities having 8,000 or more inhabitants at each census. 
+The 124 cities which in 1890 contained 25,000 or more inhabitants each. 
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1860-70, rises to 261; in 1870-80, falls to 134; in 1880-90, rises to 
246; and in 1890-1900, it falls to 177. It were idle to prophesy 
what the rate is likely to be in the present decade, 1900-10; cer. 
tainly, no one is justified in predicting a continued falling off in 
the rate of concentration simply because such a decline has oc- 
curred in the decade covered by the Twelfth Census,—unless one 
can discover new forces at work which promise to effect a decentra- 
lization of population. 

Is such a force to be found in the suburban trolley? No more 
important question than this can be proposed; but the time is as 
yet too early to formulate an answer. The Massachusetts census 
of 1895 showed that the most rapidly growing cities were the sub- 
urbs of Boston. Since then, trolley lines have been greatly ex- 
tended until they form almost a network of rapid transportation 
lines between municipalities and banish much of the isolation of 
rural and village life. Later, when the results of the census shall 
have been published in detail, it will be possible to determine the 
effects of these new transportation facilities upon the distribution 


of the population. For the present, the following table,* showing 


the distribution of population in New Hampshire will have to 
serve as indication of what is, apparently, the tendency through- 
out the United States: 


POPULATION. DISTRIBUTION OF EACH I00 INHABITANTS. 
A B Cc J B c D 
97,628 106,842 5050..5.: 30.71 33.60 100.00 
126,235 97,815 102,020 1860..... 38. 30.00 31.29 
.. 137,440 92,314 88,555 1870..... 43. 29.00 27.82 
. 167,338 04,601 85,052 1880..... 48. 27.26 24.51 
»+ 207,455 93,352 75,723 1890..... 55. 24.79 20.11 
.» 243,726 94,228 73,634 1900..... 59. 22.89 17.89 
‘home of 2,000 or more inhabitants in 1890. 
Towns of 1,000-2,000 inhabitants in 1890. 
Towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants in 1800. 
New Hampshire. 

We may regard these three classes of towns as the cities, vil- 
lages and rural districts of New Hampshire. Now it appears that 
the latter (C) lost less ground in 1890-1900 than in the preceding 
decade. while the villages (B) actually gained goo inhabitants. 
This gain, however, was not sufficient to ) enable the villages to 





* From The Nation, Oct. 25, 1900. 
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maintain their ground and they now contain only 22.9 per cent. of 
New Hampshire’s population as contrasted with 24.8 in 1890. 

It is also clear that in 1880 a smilar check to the depopulation 
of villages and farms was revealed by the census. This check 
affected the population of the entire country, as has been already 
pointed out; and it strengthens the hypothesis that an important 
factor in the recent check to concentration of population was the 
industrial crisis. The long depressions of 1873-79 and 1893-97 
have apparently been more severely felt by the cities than by the 
smaller communities. 

Among the larger cities of the United States the rate of growth 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century has been surprisingly 
uniform, as is revealed in the following table from Census Bulletin 


No. II: Increase 

No. Population Increase from 1890. Per Cent. 

of Cities. 1900. Number. Per Cent. 1880-1890. 
Cities of 200,000 11,795,809 2,901,881 32.6 40.7 
Cities of , , 2,412,538 603,882 33-4 79.2 
Cities of 50, , 2,709,338 642,169 31.1 51.1 
Cities of 25, 5 py. 2,830,933 706,524 33.1 68.6 





19,757,618 4,854,456 32.6 49.5 


While in the decade 1880-90, conspicuous differences appear in 
the various rates of growth, in the latest decade such differences 
are almost infinitesimal; the growth is on the contrary, remarkably 
uniform throughout the four classes of cities. The largest cities 
ten years ago were being outstripped by the middle-sized cities, but 
that is no longer true. Judging from these statistics, one would 
say that modern Americans entertain the aspiration that Milton 


expressed when he wrote: 


“Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 


But our metropolitan cities have assumed such gigantic dimen- 
sions that the evils of congested population are more and more 
forcing themselves upon public attention. The problem of housing 
such masses of men is bound to create trouble unless resolutely 
attacked. Fortunately our great metropolis has at last awakened 
to a sense of danger and has begun work on the only effective 
solution of the problem; namely, rapid transit from the business 
center to the residential outskirts. Adequate space for the housing 
of the people lies at the basis of all reforms. Other remedies are 
mere palliatives. ° 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF MUNICIPALITIES AND VICE. 


[The December issue of Municipat AFFAIRS contained an article entitled 
“Municipalities and Vice.” The writer’s thesis was that in the present state of pub- 
lic opinion it is inadvisable to attempt to root out prostitution and that the efforts of 
city authorities should be devoted to the suppression of its outward manifestations 
and the protection of all citizens from involuntary contact with it, especially children 
and the poor in tenements. How this may best be done is a question of means to 
ends, as to which experience and experiment alone can determine. In other words, 
public sentiment does not demand that governmental agencies be used to abolish 
prostitution per se; and it certainly is not for a few, either within the administration 
or without, to say what is moral and undertake to enforce their views by law. 
Hence, until a majority are persuaded that prostitution ought to be wiped out by 
governmental agency, other means must be used to attain this end. However, there 
are two sides to this question, and we take pleasure in publishing the following 
article. The author, who has given social problems unusual thought and study, and 
who is thoroughly alive to our municipal needs, has requested that her name be 
withheld. It is not our custom to print controversial articles without signatures, 
but as the article called in question was written by the editor and as MuNIcIPAL 
AFFAIRS is an open forum, we make an exception.—Editor. ] 


Conclusions are always wrong when any question involving 
human conduct is argued without regard to its moral aspects, for 
the simple reason that the premises are false. Morality is the 
most important factor in all questions of human conduct, and can- 
not therefore be ignored without destroying the force both of 
argument and conclusion. 

The interesting article in the issue of MunicrpaAL AFFAIRs for 
December, 1900, upon “Municipalities and Vice,” notwithstand- 
ing the value of some of its recommendations, is open as a whole 
to this condemnation, and the sum of its teaching is consequently 
wrong, being based on false premises. 

Let us now take up the suggestions of this article seriatim, and 
attempt to add something to the answer of the question, “What 
should be the attitude of the city government—the people acting 
collectively—towards vice, and principally towards prostitution?” 
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Under the head of “Attempts at Remedies” are enumerated the 
yarious methods of dealing with the problem in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and the two illegal methods of regulation adopted in certain 
American cities, “periodic fines” and “localization,” are both very 
justly condemned. The reasons given against both systems are 
excellent, so far as they go. 

But nowhere does the writer touch on the fundamental and 
unanswerable objection to both systems, viz.: the recognition that 
prostitution is a necessary trade. 

The author appears to condemn the system of “Public Regula- 
tion,” stating that it “has been only moderately successful even in 
Europe.” He proceeds: “Medical inspection—perhaps the prin- 
cipal characteristic of the system—does lessen, but even when en- 
forced does not entirely prevent it.* Even with the strong police 
power which foreign cities possess, it is extremely difficult to en- 
force the requirements of universal inspection, and there are always 
some who will not obey, preferring to take the chance of being 
found out.” 

The above reference to the Continental system is so far favor- 
able that it would inevitably be accepted as an argument in its be- 
half by those who have not studied the subject, and herein lies the 
danger of the article under discussion. There is a mass of testi- 
mony in existence, however, showing that the Continental system, 
so far from having been even “moderately successful,” has not only 
failed to diminish disease and check prostitution, but has so cor- 
rupted the moral sense of the communities which have adopted it 
that it has been the cause of an increase both of disease and vice. 
The reader is referred for confirmation of this statement to the fol- 
lowing original sources: 

From “An Inquiry Into the Causes of the Great Sanitary Failure 
of the State Regulation of Social Vice.” Joseph Edmondson, 
Heath Avenue, Halifax, Yorkshire, 29th January, 1897: 


The conspicuous failure of the sanitary regulation of prostitution in India, as 
set forth by copious quotations from official and other trustworthy documents in a 
recent pamphlet, strikingly corresponds with experience elsewhere. A body of 





*The author is referring in the above sentence, of course, to venereal disease, 
and not to prostitution, since the whole system of public regulation is aimed not 
- destruction of prostitution, but only to render it safe by the destruction 

sease, 
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writers on the Continent of Europe, so fully acquainted with the system down to ity 
minutest details that they may well be termed experts, and whose writings may be 
taken as “text-books” of the art of regulation, abundantly illustrate the fact of such 
failure is essentially general, and not merely local. Some of these writers belong 
to the medical profession and occupy important positions in the working of the sys. 
tem, while others are administrators who do not pretend to any medical skill, by 
who have a thorough and practical grasp of its operations and results. One of the 
latter, M. Lecour (for about fifteen years the chief of the Police des Moeurs, who 
carry out the system in Paris), summing up in 1870 the final results of eighty years 
experience in that city, wrote: The administration has “redoubled its activity 
* * * and it has finally succeeded in maintaining the registered public women in 
a satisfactory sanitary condition.” And yet “prostitution is increasing and becoming 
more dangerous to the public health.”* The writings of the other experts, though 
not so outspoken, are uniformly incompatible with anything but a precisely similar 
state of things in the cities of which they individually speak, viz., increased and 
increasing danger, side by side with increased stringency and more perfect arrange. 
ments. * * * : 

Even after years of unsuccessful result it was still hoped that with increased 
care and greater stringency the desired end might be attained. But there can be no 
doubt that the outcome was a failure.” * * * 

In Paris the efforts to make the cordon all-inclusive have been prodigious, and 
yet, according to M. Lecour, eighty years’ experience had not devised means by 
which more than one-eighth of the estimated number of prostitute women could be 
brought within the “riskless” enclosure. This difficulty and the means, if any, by 
which it may be overcome, form the great theme of all the experts. Though differ- 
ing somewhat in their estimate of its precise extent, the Continental experts are ab- 
solutely unanimous as to their ridiculously small success in this, the merely pre- 
paratory step towards the attainment of their object. Dr. Mauriac writes so recently 
as 1896: Although “the medical inspection of licensed brothels and of regulated 
prostitution * * * is conducted by a numerous, well-trained and experienced staff, 
how many cases both in Paris and the provinces escape their vigilance! Its efficacy 
* * * only covers a relatively small number of cases, and this number decreases 
more and more.‘ * * * 

M. Lenaers, speaking from his own experience as chief administrator of the 
system at Brussels, reported to the city council that “the inscription on the rolls of 
prostitution is an exceedingly grave and delicate matter when we consider the posi- 
tion in which it places the woman who is the object of it, for while this inscription 
is a purely administrative act, the object of which is to compel the habitual prosti- 
tute to submit to the examination, none the less does it inflict on the woman a 
patent of infamy and degradation, and exercises a disastrous and fatal influence on 
her future life’ * * * The head of the police in Berlin, in an administrative 
report for the decade 1881-90, acknowledges that the registration of prostitutes, 





2 Lecour, ‘La Prostitution & Paris et & Londres,”’ Paris, 1870, p. 225. 

* Ibid., p. 254. 

* “Memorandum by the (British) Army Sanitary Commission on the Statistics 
Veneral Disease Among British and Native Troops in India for the Year 1892,” in 
Parliamentary Paper No. 318 for 1895. 

¢“Traitement de la Syphilis,” par Charles Mauriac, Médecin de I’H6pital Ricord 
(H6spital du Midi). Paris, 1896, p. 62. 

* “Report on the Project for Regulating Prostitution in Brussels,” presented to 
the Coll of the Burgomasters and Aldermen by M. Lanaers, Commissary of Po- 
lice, 6th August, 1877. 
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with its consequences, horribly aggravates their abject condition. * * * 

In Hong Kong, too, it was authoritatively stated, while the system was in force, 
“that the number of women caught under the sanitary regulations has always been, 
as compared with those left unregulated, insignificant." The same authority also 
pointed out that the objection of the Chinese prostitutes to submit to the examina- 
tion was so intense that it could be inflicted only on the lowest class, found solely 
in brothels for Europeans. It was impossible to enforce it in those for Chinese and 
other Orientals, in which it had to be completely abandoned. * * * 

From a publication issued by the British Committee of the In- 
ternational Federation for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice. Office, 17 Tothill Street, Westminster, S. W. December, 
1899. Second Edition, July, 1900: 

An “International Conference for the Prophylaxy of Syphilis and Venereal 
Maladies” was convened in the autumn of 1899, and sat at Brussels from September 
4th to oth. The letter of invitation stated that: 

The constantly increasing propagation of syphilis and venereal maladies is be- 
come a serious danger for society. It is necessary whilst there is yet time to take 
measures to attempt to arrest the invading march of this plague. It is with a view 
of grouping and unifying all efforts that a committee has been formed, and has 
decided to organize an international conference for the prophylaxy of syphilis and 
yenereal maladies. * * * 

The Conference was probably the largest, most complete and most weighty of 
its kind ever held. The following Governments appointed representatives: Germany, 
Austria, Bosnia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chili, Denmark, Spain, the United States of 
America, France, England, Honduras, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, 
Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Holland, the Argentine Republic, Roumania, Russia, Servia, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Belgium. These delegates included nearly all the great 
regulationist leaders of the world. * * * 

The following are the six questions which formed the programme of the 
Brussels Conference, and which accompanied the letter of invitation: 

1. Have the systems of regulation, actually in force, had an influence upon 
the frequency and dissemination of syphilis and venereal maladies? 

2. Is the present organization of the medical surveillance of prostitution 
capable of improvement ? 

3. Exclusively from the medical point of view, is there any advantage in 
maintaining the maisons de tolerance, or would it be better to suppress them? 

4. Is the administrative organization of the police surveillance of prostitution 
capable of improvement? 

5. By what legal measures can the number of women who derive their means 
of existence from prostitution be diminished ? 

6. Leaving prostitution out of the question, what general measures can be 
taken effectually to combat the propagation of syphilis and of venereal maladies? 

The debate on the first question (as to the success of regulation in preventing 
disease) was particularly important, as raising the whole question of the general 
success or failure of regulation. After nearly two days’ discussion no conclusion 
was come to. The British Medical Journal of Sept. oth, 1899, said: 

' 


*Report of Commissioners appointed to Inquire Into the Working of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Ordinance, 1867," Parliamentary Paper 118 of 1880, p. 63. 
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“The sitting was adjourned at 1.35 p. m. (on the second day), no decision of 
any kind having been arrived at, the discussion having revealed the greatest differ. 
ences of opinion and the utter absence of any trustworthy data for the formation 
of sound conclusions.” 

Another equally important debate arose on the following resolution of Professor 
Petersen, one of the delegates of the Russian Government, in favor of regulation: 
“The sanitary surveillance of prostitution is one of the most important means for 
diminishing the propagation of syphilis and venereal maladies.” * * * 

The end of the fight on this resolution was that the question was again not put 
to the vote. 

The following were the resolutions actually carried: 

1. The Conference desires to see the various Governments use all their powers 
to suppress absolutely prostitution of girls under age (en etat de minorité civile). 

2. The Conference desires to see the present meeting serve as a basis for 
the foundation of a society for sanitary and moral prophylaxis, having its centre 
in Brussels, which will show its vitality: (a) By the creation of a quarterly journal 
for the publication of reports and papers of interest concerning the said society; 
(b) By Congressional meetings, 

3. The Conference, esteeming that a thorough knowledge of Venereology con- 
stitutes one of the most important means for effectually counteracting the spread 
of venereal maladies, urgently recommends the Governments to ensure the future 
competence of the Medical Profession in this matter by the institution, in every 
university, of complete and compulsory courses, the subject of which shall form 
part of the State examinations. The Conference asks that the examiners may be 
specialists. 

4. (a) It is necessary that orphans should be better protected. For this 
purpose, the choice of guardians should be guided not only by the desire to defend 
the material interests of the children confided to their charge but above all by 
the necessity of assuring their moral welfare. 

(b) Whoever has charge of the education of the young ought to apply all 
his care to the moral development of his scholars; he should carefully instruct them 
in temperance and in respect for all women, whatever may be their social position. 

5. The Conference calls for the utmost severity of the law against souteneurs 
(men living upon the earnings of prostitutes). 

6. The Conference asks the Governments to appoint in every country 8 
commission : 

(1) To determine the frequency of venereal maladies in the civil population, 
apart from temporary variations. 

(2) To enquire into the institutions actually existing for the treatment of 
venereal affections; the distribution of hospitals; the number of available: beds in 
the different localities; and to propose the most efficacious means for the treat- 
ment of these maladies. 

(3) To collect the various opinions relative to the best means of preventing 
and limiting the spread of venereal maladies in the civil population, and to 
formulate suitable conclusions on the subject. 

7. The Governments are requested to seize every suitable opportunity to call 
the attention of the public, and above all of young people, to the dangers of pros- 
titution to the health of both sexes, and to the baneful results of venereal diseases. 

8. The Conference desires to see the venereal statistics of all countries af 
ranged upon a uniform basis. 
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When these resolutions are compared with the six questions of the programme, 
and when it is remembered that a resolution in favor of Regulation was, after 
discussion, withdrawn, it will be seen how completely the Regulation system failed 
to obtain the support of the Conference; and further, when the composition of 
the Conference and the character of those attending it is considered, it is obvious 
the results are of the most encouraging character, and show how confidence in 
the Regulation system is decaying among the scientific community of the civilized 
world. 


Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, the eminent English specialist, said 
at the Brussels conference above referred to (From the /nter-State 
Medical Journal, U. S. A.): 


The resolution (Leaving prostitution out of the question, what general measures 
can be taken effectually to combat the propagation of syphilis and of venereal mala- 
dies?) is specially interesting to me, because I believe it is almost the only one 
which can be made practical. I believe at present it would be quite impossible to 
trust anybody with the regulation of prostitution, or to carry such a law out effec- 
tually, even if that were possible. * * * 

There seems to be great exaggeration as regards the prevalence of hereditary 
syphilis in England. During the last ten or thirteen years in England, the deaths 
from inherited syphilis have been greatly reduced in the proportion of from seven- 
teen to twelve, i. e., a reduction of more than a quarter, or nearly a third’ * * * 

There is a largely spreading feeling in England amongst those who are not 
religious in favor of the endeavor to advance in our respect for women and our 
regard for the rights of women of all classes of society, and a desire not to assist 
in the degradation of any one class as a source of enjoyment to the other. * * * 

There is a growing feeling in England gn this subject, and I am glad to see 
that there is in our medical schools, as in all departments of life where educated 
young men meet, a very great increase of the sense of responsibility in these mat- 
ters. The state of medical students as regards this is far in advance of what it 
was a quarter of a century ago, and that feeling extends to our colleges also. 

We ought not to do anything which would consign to degradation a large num- 
ber of young, inexperienced women of that class which specially require sympathy 
and education. The attempt to establish moral responsibility by attention to tem- 
perance, athletics, industry, so far from favoring the degradation of any race, would 
tend in every way to enable humanity to advance the true interests of our race. 


Under the heading “Wuat THE City SHouLp Do” the author 
indorses the recommendations of the Tenement House Commission 
aimed at the evil of prostitution carried on in tenement houses, and 
adds a very valuable one of his own, intended for the special pro- 
tection of young girls. He says: “Possibly it would be wise to 
provide by statute and police ordinance for fine and imprisonment 
of any woman under twenty-one years of age who is given to pros- 
titution, of the keeper of the brothel in which she is and of the man 
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*The system of ‘Public Regulation” has never existed in England except in 
Gesee towns, and in these it was in force only for twenty-two years, from i864 to 
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customer concerned.” There can be no doubt that such a law 
would have a most salutary effect, except that the punishment 
should not include a fine. A fine does not prevent evil, and, as the 
author himself says elsewhere in this article, “is only one degree 
removed from secret blackmail.” A fine acts always as a license 
fee and permits the offender to repeat his offense, provided he js 
ready to pay for the permission. Therefore, if the object is to 
prevent and to stop a certain offense against the law, the person 
who offends should be put where he cannot repeat his offense. In 
the case of prostitutes this is especially imperative, because their 
only means of paying a fine is by money earned by prostitution. 
It is necessary to protest also against another recommendation 
of the author, that every prostitute “might be required to show 


upon application a card containing her photograph and residence, 
and a statement, signed by the proper authority, certifying that she 
was over twenty-one years of age, and that she reported regularly 
her desire to remain a common woman.” This is open to many 
of the objections already urged against “public regulation,” and 


could not fail to have a most debasing effect upon public morals, 
for it would be equivalent to the giving of licenses to women over 
twenty-one to carry on the “trade” of prostitution. 

To find the cure for the flagrant evils of public prostitution it is 
necessary to study its causes. In New York and probably in all 
American cities they are somewhat as follows: 

The foundation cause is of course the “double standard” of 
morality for men and women, and the widespread false opinion that 
the indulgence in vice is a necessity for men. Other causes are: 

1. The corruption of the police department. 

2. The temptations so freely offered to girls and boys and to 
men; the shows around the crowded neighborhoods, for instance, 
which stimulate evil imagination, the saloons, etc., which are only 
another symptom of police rottenness, however. 

3. The low moral tone, both of landlords and tenants, the 
former being ready to share in the profits of vice, the latter being 
unwilling to protest against it. 

4. The love of money and greed of gain. 

5. The failure of police and magistrates to deal rightly with men 
and with women when arrested. The men arrested in “raids” upon 
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brothels are all discharged upon giving false names and addresses. 
If they were taken into court and subjected to the public disgrace 
they deserve, many who perhaps are more foolish than depraved 
would fear to run the risk of entering brothels, and would thus be 
saved from both temptation and sin, and the trade would conse- 
quently be less lucrative to the women and to their masters. 

The women also are wrongly dealt with. Fining only forces 
them to continue in the life, when the object should be to remove 
them from it, and to reform them if possible. To fine them is to 
bind them to it—they have only the one means of earning money— 
and they pay their fines by past sin, or if some one pays for them, 
they become more irrevocably enslaved to bad men. It would 
be better to make no arrests at all than to impose fines on these 
women. Commitment for six months to a prison would at least be 
a punishment, which the fine is not. 


It is not necessary to commit to prison, however, if the women 
themselves can be persuaded to enter some of the “homes” which 
are ready to receive them, and where they will be helped to re- 


form and later to find employment. The Magdalen Asylum, che 
House of the Good Shepherd, the House of the Holy Family, the 
Salvation Army Home are some of these in New York City. 

The police, the magistrates, the institutions should all join in 
trying to deliver the women from the life of sin, and in trying to 
reform them. Probation officers and court officials (all women) 
should be nominated by the various institutions interested in such 
work to go with the police when arrests are made, and try on the 
spot to persuade the women to go to one of the homes named, and 
the magistrates should in such cases suspend sentence, and allow 
the institutions the opportunity to deal freely with such women. 
When the offer of such a refuge is refused, the women should be 
committed to a reformatory, and where they appear to be incor- 
rigible, to prison for the longest term possible. 

Police officers should not be authorized to enter brothels ex- 
cept upon the complaint of a householder and accompanied by at 
least one independent witness—this in order to save them from the 
temptation to blackmail and the danger of being blackmailed. It 
is to be remembered that the protection of the moral character of 
the individual police officer is one of the most important things to 
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be provided for in any plan of dealing with the subject of prostity. 
tion. The methods heretofore employed in New York City, and 
all systems of license, whether legal or by the use of the fining sys- 
tem, are absolutely demoralizing to the men who enforce them. 

Much more severe punishment should be inflicted than is now 
possible upon the men and women who live upon the earnings of 
prostitutes, men and women who simply for greed of gain drive the 
wretched victims to a life which many of them loathe, and which 
brings them only misery and death. 

The whole difficult problem of prostitution involves education in 
many different aspects, and a large number of invaluable sugges- 
tions, both as to the causes and the remedies for prostitution, are 
to be found in an address on “Rescue Work in Relation to Prosti- 
tution and Disease,” given at a conference of rescue workers, held 
London, in June, 1881, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, and repub- 
lished by her in a collection of “Essays in Medical Sociology” in 
1899. From this address the following are extracts: 


Let me now lay bare to you the root of the whole evil system, because, as a 
physician acquainted with the physiological and pathological laws of the human 
frame, and as one who has lived through a generation of medical practice amongst 
all classes of the community, I can speak to you with a positive and practical knowl- 
edge rarely possessed by women. The central point of all this monstrous evil is an 
audacious insult to the nature of men, a slander upon their human constitution, It 
is the assertion that men are not capable of self-control, that they are so imevitably 
dominated by overwhelming physical instincts that they can neither resist nor con- 
trol the animal nature, and that they would destroy their mental or physical health 
by the practice of self-control. * * * 

Now I say deliberately, speaking as a Christian woman, that such a statement 
and such a belief is blasphemy. It is blasphemy on our Creator, who has brought 
our human nature into being, and it is the most deadly insult that has ever been 
offered to men. Do not accept this falsehood. I state to you as a physician, that 
there is no fact in physiology more clearly known than the constantly increasing 
power which the mind can exercise over the body, either for good or evil. * * * 

If you let corrupt servants injure your little children, if you allow your boys 
and youths to practice self-abuse and fornication at school and college, if you 
establish one law of divorce for a man and another for a woman, if you refuse 
to protect the chastity of minors, if you establish brothels, prostitutes, and pro- 
curers, you are using the power of the mind over the body for evil. You are, 
indeed, educating the sexual faculty, but educating it in evil. Our youth thus 
grow up under the powerful influence of direct education of the sexual instincts 
in vice; but so far, even in our so-called Christian civilization, we are ashamed 
to attempt direct education of those faculties for good. 

I have made the above remarks as bearing directly on the subject of disease, 
as well as to call your attention to the proper place which “rescue work” must 0¢ 
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cupy in humanitarian work. As prostitution is the direct result of unbridled licen- 
tiousness, you may as well attempt to “mop up the ocean” as attempt to check pros- 
titution, unless at the same time the root of the evil, viz., licentiousness, is being 
attacked. Let it be distinctly understood, however, that I would encourage, not 
discourage, rescue work. I honor the self-denial and beneficence even of those who 
cannot see the source of the evil they are trying to mitigate; but I would much more 
strongly encourage those who, being engaged in this work, do at the same time 
clearly recognize that the warfare against licentiousness is the more fundamental 
work; and who, whilst themselves engaged in rescue work, bid God-speed and give 
substantial encouragement to all others who are directly engaged in the great strug- 
gle against every form of licentiousness—against every custom, institution, or law 
that promotes sexual vice. Such earnest rescue workers are not simply mopping 
up the ocean, they are also helping by their encouragement of other fundamental 
work to build up a strong dyke, which will resist the ravages of destructive evil 
forces. Thus, any efforts that can be made to teach personal modesty to the little 
boys and girls in our board schools all over the country form a powerful influence 
to prevent prostitution. Attention to sexual morality in educational establishments 
everywhere, in public and private schools and colleges, amongst young men and 
young women, is of fundamental importance. Also efforts to secure decency in the 
streets, in literature, in public amusements, form another series of efforts which 
make a direct attack upon licentiousness, and cut away another cause of prostitution. 
Again, the abolition of unjust laws and the establishment of moral legislation form 
another series of effort, and a vital attack upon the roots of prostitution. Always 
remember that the laws of a country possess a really terrible responsibility through 
the way in which they influence the rising generation. Inequality between the sexes 
in the law of divorce, tolerance of seduction of minors, the attempt to check sexual 
disease by the inspection of vicious women, whilst equally vicious men are untouched, 
all these striking examples of the unjust and immoral attitude of legislation will 
serve to show how law may become a powerful agent in producing prostitution 
through its direct attitude towards licentiousness. * * * 

These diseases are called the diseases of vice, because they spring directly from 
the promiscuous intercourse of men and women. Syphilis never arises from the 
single union of a healthy man and woman. We do not know the exact conditions 
under which promiscuity produces these diseases. Dirt and excess of all kinds 
favor their production; but we also know that, however apparently healthy the in- 
dividuals may be who give themselves up to indiscriminate debauch, yet these 
diseases will speedily arise amongst them. Now, I wish to point out with emphasis 
(to you who are engaged with the criminal classes) this chief originating cause of 
disease, viz.: promiscuity. * * * 

Ask yourself whether any particular legislative act tends to check licentiousness 
in both men and women; if not, it is either useless or injurious to the nation because 
it does not check that source of constantly increasing danger, viz.: promiscuity. 
The effect of brothels and contagious diseases acts, of establishments and laws which 
do not tend to check promiscuous intercourse, is to facilitate, not stop, such vice, 
and cannot eradicate the diseases of vice which spring from such intercourse. The 
futility of any system which leaves the causes of disease unchecked, and only tries 
to pailiate its effects, is evident. The futility of such a false method would remain, 
even if it compelled the inspection of vicious men as well as women. But whten a 
system attempts only to establish an examination of women, leaving men uninspected, 
and allowing free scope to the licentiousness of all, it becomes a direct encourage- 
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ment to vice. It tends to facilitate that brutal custom of promiscuous intercourse 
without affection and without responsibiliies, which is the disgrace of humanity. 
the direct source of physical disease as well as of measureless moral evil. 

But I do not advocate letting disease and vice alone. There is a right way as 
well as a wrong way of dealing with venereal disease. I consider that legislation 
is needed on this subject. * * * 

A law which makes it a legal offence for an individual suffering from venereal 
disease to hold sexual intercourse with another person, and a ground for separation, 
is positively required in order to establish a true principle of legislation, a principle 
of just equality and responsibility which will educate the moral sense of the rising 
generation and protect the innocent. Any temporary inconveniences which might 
arise before the wisest methods of administering the law had been established by 
experience, would be as nothing compared with the elevating national influence of 
substituting a right method of dealing with the diseases of vice for the present 
unjust and evil method. The first direct means, therefore, for checking venereal 
disease is to make the spreading of this disease-a legal offence. 

Secondly, a necessary regulation to be established in combating the spread of 
this disease is its free treatment in all general dispensaries and hospitals supported 
by public or charitable funds. Such institutions have hitherto refused to receive 
persons suffering from disgraceful diseases, or have made quite insufficient provision 


for them. This refusal or neglect has left venereal diseases more uncared for than 
ordinary diseases. * * * 


Whilst thus advocating the careful framing of a law to make communication of 
venereal diseases by man or woman a recognized legal offence, and whilst insisting 
upon the claims of this form of physical suffering to free treatment in all general 
medical charities, I would most earnestly caution you against the dangerous sophism 
of attempting to treat women as prostitutes. Never do so. Never fit women fora 
wicked and dangerous trade, a trade which is utterly demoralizing to both men and 
women, and an insult to every class of women. The time is coming when Christian 
men and women will see clearly that this hideous traffic in female bodies, this 
frightful danger of promiscuous imtercourse, must be stopped. * * * 


To return, in closing, to the article under review: The author 
would undoubtedly explain his omission to consider the moral as- 
pects of the relation of municipalities to vice by saying that he was 
looking only at the possibilities of legal control, and it is evidently 
his belief that statute law should follow rather than precede moral 
movements, or rather, that he goes even so far as to believe that 
law should not prohibit or punish anything which the majority ap- 
prove, no matter how wrong the majority may be. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of reason in this position. It is true that 
men cannot be made virtuous by law. It is equally true, however, 
that men can be greatly helped by law to act virtuously. It is also 
true that men can be made vicious by law, and in the present con- 
nection this last truth is of immense importance, for in all move- 
ments to settle the relation of municipalities to vice the danger is 
not that an attempt will be made to impose too high a standard of 
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conduct upon the people, but that laws will be passed which accept 
a very low standard, laws which would be directly applicable only 
to a very small part of the people, but which would have a disas- 
trous influence upon the morals of all. 

It is as if one had charge of a growing child with a deformed 
leg which needs support. The question is what kind of a support 
shall be used? It would, of course, be impossible to make a frame 
suitable for a normal limb, but it would be cruel folly to clamp 
the deformed leg into a frame exactly fitted to its actual size and 
condition, for that would serve only to distort it still more, and 
would eventually end in the death of the child. Three objects must 
be considered in planning the frame: the support immediately 
needed, room for the leg to grow, and help to force it to grow 
straight. The support must be changed constantly, and must ab 
ways have reference to the distorted condition of the limb, but it 
must always be constructed with a view to future improvement, and 
above all, the ideal of the normal, healthy limb must ever be present 
to the mind of the surgeon who plans the appliance. 

It is exactly so in the case of human laws. They must not be 
too far removed from the actual state of moral development of the 
people, but they must always look towards improvement, and they 
must never be opposed to the higher law. 

Law has a tremendous power of education, especially upon the 
young, and to condemn the race to the loss of the influence of 
laws nobler than the current morality would be to surrender one 
of the instruments that have been most potent since history began in 
lifting men to higher planes of thought and conduct. 

No doubt morality and religion are the only “sure foundation” 
for noble conduct, but morality and religion embodied in law have 
always had a tremendous influence in moulding the character of 
nations. 

The great law-givers of the race have never dwarfed their stan- 
dards to those of the majority. Moses, Solon, Numa, Alfred and 
the countless others who have helped the race onward by means of 
noble laws, have not followed in the rear, but have led far in ad- 
vance, embodying in statutes for the careless and immoral throng 
the highest morality they have themselves received from God. * 
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By Hiram B. Loomis. 

The word franchise has a much broader meaning than people 
ordinarily give it. Speak to a man of franchises and he straight- 
way thinks of the special privileges our street railway, gas, tele- 
phone and electric lighting companies have obtained from city 
councils to use the public highways. In its legal sense, however, 
articles of incorporation constitute a franchise. A corporation for 
baking bread, making shoes, or selling groceries has a franchise 
in this sense of the term just as truly as a railroad or telephone 
company. The Illinois franchise tax is really a corporation tax; 
but this article will be confined to a discussion of the taxation of 
companies which have franchises in the popular as well as in the 
strictly legal sense of the term. 

Legislation. 

Under the laws of Illinois any body of persons, by making the 
proper application and paying the fixed fees, may incorporate as 
the railroad or gas or telephone company. They may then do 
business in their corporate name, may sue and be sued as a cor- 
poration; their company is a person before the law. They have 
now a franchise in the legal sense of the term; but they are not 
yet able to run street cars or to furnish gas or telephone service. 
Before they may do these things they must go before the legisla- 
tive body of some state or municipality and get the privilege of 
using a narrow and continuous strip of land on which to lay their 
rails or pipes or string their wires. 

For the taxation of such corporations the Illinois state consti- 
tution has the following special provision (Art. 9, Sec. 1): 

“But the General Assembly shall have power to tax . . . and 
persons or corporations owning or using franchises or privileges, i in such manner 


as it shall, from time to time, direct by general law, uniform as to the class upon 
which it operates.” 
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To put into effect the various constitutional provisions on 
taxation the state legislature, on March 30, 1872, passed a general 
revenue act, which contained the following provisions bearing 


especially on our subject (Section 3, Clause 4): 

“The capital stock of all companies and associations, now or hereafter created 
under the laws of this state, shall be so valued by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion as to ascertain and determine, respectively the fair cash value of such capital 
stock including the franchise, over and above the assessed value of the tangible 
property of such company or association. Said board shall adopt such rules and 
principles for ascertaining the fair cash value of such capital stock as to it may 
seem equitable and just; and such rules and principles, when so adopted, if not 
inconsistent with this act, shall be as binding and of the same effect as if con- 
tained in this act, subject, however, to such change, alteration, or amendment as 
may be found, from time to time, to be necessary by the board: Provided, that, in 
all cases where the tangible property or capital stock of any company or association 
js assessed under this act, the shares of capital stock of any such company or 
association shall not be assessed or taxed in this state. This clause shall not 
apply to the capital stock or shares of capital stock of banks organized under the 
general banking law of this state.” 

Section 22—“Companies and associations incorporated under the laws of this 
state (other than banks organized under the general banking laws of this state) 
shall, in addition to the other property required by this act to be listed, make out 
and deliver to the assessor a sworn statement of the arnount of its capital stock, 
setting forth, particularly— 

First—The name and location of the company or association. 

Second—The amount of capital stock authorized, and the number of shares 
into which such capital stock is divided. 

Third—The amount of capital stock paid up. 

Fourth—The market value, or, if no market value, then the actual value of the 
shares of stock. 

Fifth—The total amount of all indebtedness, except the indebtedness for cur- 
rent expenses, excluding from such expenses the amount paid for the purchase or 
improvement of property. 

Sixth—The assessed valuation of all its tangible property.” 

The only point calling for explanation in this schedule is the 
fifth item. Translated into colloquial English this would read, 
the total amount of the bonds or bonded indebtedness. 

As there is a widespread feeling that the taxation of indebted- 
hess is a peculiar proceeding, a word of explanation of this par- 
ticular case may not be out of place. The bonds of a railroad or 
other corporation are of the nature of a mortgage on its property. 
Suppose a man has a house and lot whose market value is $5,000. 
If it is mortgaged for $2,000, he wi'l get only $3,000 for his eqyity 
at a fair sale; but the value of the house and lot equals the mort- 
gage plus the equity. In like manner, if a person should buy up 
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all the stock of a railroad, he would have bought only the com- 
pany’s equity; the bondholders would still have their mortgage 
upon the property. In order to become absolute owner he would 
have to buy up all the bonds as well as all the stock. As the end 
to be attained is to find the value of the franchise by subtracting 
the value of the tangible property from the total value of the 
property, we should evidently take for the total value the value 
of all the stock plus the value of all the bonds. 

Sections 40 to 52 of the law relate especially to railroads. The 
plan for taxing railroads is as follows. There are three separate 
valuations: 

First. A valuation of such real esate and personal property 
as is distinctly local by the local assessor. 

Second. A valuation of the track and right of way, including 
depots, buildings and other improvements on it, and of all rolling 
stock and other personal property which is not local by the state 
board of equalization. These two constitute the tangible property 
of the company. 

Third. A valuation of the “capital stock, including the fran- 
chise, over and above the assessed value of the tangible property” 
by the state board of equalization. 


Attitude of the Courts. 


In reference to the assessments made by the board of equaliza- 
tion the Supreme court of Illinois has held (The Pacific Hotel 
Company vs. Herman Lieb et al., 83 Ill. 606): 


“The State Board of Equalization, in assessing this class of property, does 
not act as a board of review, as it does with respect to other kinds of property, 
but as an original assessor.” 


And again: 


“In our opinion, neither the neglect of the local assessor nor that of ‘the cor- 
poration, nor both, can excuse the Board of Equalization from its duty to value 
the capital stock of all companies and associations created under the laws of the 
state, provided it can otherwise get satisfactory information for that purpose; and 
of this, from the nature of its organization, it must necessarily be the judge.” 


In 1873, in acordance with the powers granted it by the statute, 
the board of equalization made the following “rules and principles 
for ascertaining the fair cash value of the capital stock:” 


“Resolved, That for the purpose of ascertaining the fair cash value of the 
capital stock, including franchises, of all companies and associations now of 
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hereafter created under the laws of this state, and for the assessment of the same 
or so much thereof as may be found to be in excess of the assessed or equalized 
value of the tangible property of such companies and associations respectively, we, 
the State Board of Equalization, hereby adopt the following rules and prin- 
ciples, viz: 

The market or fair cash value of the shares of capital stock and the 
market or fair cash value of the debt, excluding from such debt indebtedness for 
current expenses, shall be combined or added together, and the aggregate amount 
so ascertained shall be taken and held to be the fair cash value of the capital 
stock including the franchises respectively of such companies and associations. 

“od. From the aggregate amount ascertained as aforesaid there shall be 
deducted the aggregate amount of the equalized or assessed valuation of all the 
tangible property respectively of such companies and associations, such equalized 
or assessed valuation being taken in each case, as the same may be determined by 
the equalization or assessment of the property by this board, and the amount 
remaining in each case, if any, shall be taken and held to be the amount and fair 
cash value of the capital stock, including the franchise, which this board is 
required by law to assess respectively against the companies now or hereafter 
created under the laws of this state.” 


This method of ascertaining the total value of the capital stock, 
including the franchise, has been sustained by the supreme courts 
of the State of Illinois and of the United States. In the case of 
Porter et al. vs. R. R. I. and St. L. R. R. Co. (76 IIl. 592), the 
Supreme court of Illinois said: 


“Nor are we able ta see any reason why the aggregate market value of all 
the shares of a corporation, representing as it does the estimate put, not merely 
on the property of the corporation, but also on the rights, privileges, capacities and 
present and prospective results of the corporate organization and business—in 
other words, on its franchise—is not a legitimate and just method of arriving at 
a basis on which to calculate an excise or tax. Inasmuch as the market value of 
the shares is generally a sure indication of the value of all that appertains or 
belongs to the corporation, corporeal and incorporeal, the aggregate market value 
of all the shares of stock affords a reasonable and equitable mode of measuring 
the value of the franchise. It certainly furnishes a more accurate standard than 
the capital of a corporation actually paid in or than the amount of corporate 
business transacted during a specific period. A tax graduated on the amount of 
capital paid in may operate unequally and inequitably, because the capital may 
be impared by losses or greatly increased by profits. The amount of business done 
in a given period may not always furnish a true standard of the value of corporate 
privileges, because it may sometimes be carried on disadvantageously and without 
gain, and at other times with great success and profit. But the market value of 
the shares, taken in the aggregate, at the time of assessing the tax would be likely 
to show, with approximate accuracy, the actual existing value of the rights, priv- 
ileges and benefits conferred by the franchise.” 


In the State Railroad Tax cases (92 U. S. 601), the Supreme 
court of the United States said: 
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“The statute of Illinois and the ruie adopted by the Board of Equalization may 
not be the wisest mode of doing complete justice in this difficult matter; but we 
confess we have, on the whole, seen no scheme which is better adapted to effect 
the purpose, so far as railroad corporations are concerned, of taxing at once all 
the property, and of making the tax just and equal in its relation to other taxable 
property of the state.” 

And later, speaking of the assessment of the bonds: 

“These mortgages are, however, liens on the road, and, taking precedence of 
the shares of the stockholders, may or may not extinguish the value of his 
shares. They must in any event affect that value to the exact amount of the 
aggregate debts, for all that goes to pay that debt and its interest diminishes 
pro tanto the dividends of the shareholder and the value of his shares. 

“It is therefore obvious that, when you have ascertained the current cash 
value of the whole funded debt, and the current cash value of the entire number of 
shares, you have, by the action of those who above all others can best estimate it, 
ascertained the true value of the road, all its property, its capital stock and its 
franchises; for these are all represented by the value of its bonded debt and of the 
shares of its capital stock.” 


Statutes Nullified. 


The state law is clear; the first rules of the board of equaliza- 
tion,which were not changed until the present year,* were explicit; 
and the courts, both state and national, have sustained the law 
and the rules. It would seem that the advocates of the franchise 
tax could ask nothing more in the way of legislation. 

For twenty-eight years it has been put to the test of experience, 





*Following is the text of the new rule adopted November 22. 1900: 

“ Resolved, That for the purpose of ascertaining the fair cash value of the capital stock, including the 
franchise, of all companies and associations now or hereafter created under the laws of the state, and far 
the assessment of the same, or so much thereof as may be found to be in excess of the assessed or equalized 
value of the tangible property of such companies and associations respectively, we, the state board of equak 
ization, hereby adopt the following rules and principles, viz. : 

“*y. The capital stock of each said company or association shall be valued as an entity, due considera 
tion being given to the following propositions: (a) To the character and duration of the franchise of said 
company or association. (b) To the amount of the contribution, if any, demanded of and paid by said 
company or association under the provisions of any contract or ordinance to any municipality as compenss 
tion for the use of its franchise privileges in said municipality. (c) The highest and lowest quotation of the 
shares of stock of said company or association during the twelve months immediately preceding the date or 
€ssessment and the number of shares of stock sold at such quotation. (d) Any other fact or condition of 
circumstance that will assist in arriving at a just and equitable fair cash value of said capital stock. 

“9. From the aggregate amount ascertained as aforesaid there shall be deducted the aggregate amount 
of the equalized or assessed valuation of all the tangible property, respectively, of such companies and asso- 
ciations, wherever the same may be located (such equalized or assessed valuation of its Illinois property 
being known in each case, as the same may be determined by the equalization or assessmen: of property by 
this board) , and the amount remaining in each case, if any, shall be taken and held to be the amount and 
fair cash value of capital stock, including the franchise, which this board is required by law to assess re 
spectively against companies and associations now or hereafter created under the laws of the state. 

“3. The above and foregoing are declared to be the only existing rules and principles adopted by this 
board for its government in the assessment of capital stock of companies or associations.” 


The exact interpretation of this rule, if it admits of exact interpretation, is left to 
the ingenuity of the reader. 
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How has it worked? The story is short: Franchises have en- 
tirely escaped taxation. The following table tells it so far as rail- 
roads are concerned: 
ASSESSMENT OF RAILROADS. 
Track, etc. Capital stock. Total. 
$16,280,960 
25,516,042 
Law goes into effect. 
$9,568,043 $59,317,409 $64,611,070 133,496,523 
6,863,707 43,529,716 31,314,175 81,707,598 
5,673,477 32,163,644 22,649,222 60,486,343 
5,403,399 28,819,832 10,106,258 44,329,489 
4,496,063 37,141,180 41,637,243 
4,051,349 36,410,516 40,461,865 
In 1877 the committee of the board of equalization on the as- 
7/ q , 
sessment of railroads reported as follows (Proceedings of the 
State Board of Equalization 1877, page 73): 

“Your committee finds that a fair and equitable assessment of the ‘tangible 
property’ of the foregoing railroads leaves nothing to be assessed as ‘capital 
stock.’” 

After some debate this report was adopted, and since then no 
railroad franchises have been assessed in Illinois. 


Franchises not Assessed. 


In other cases, the board of equalization goes through the 
form of assessing capital stock. This is a genuine assessment for 
many small business corporations; but franchise holding corpora- 
tions usually escape, the larger companies almost invariably. The 
table upon page 394, taken in part from evidence presented by the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation in their suit against the board of 
equalization—and in part from the proceedings of the board of 
equalization—gives details for the largest of the Chicago street rail- 
road, gas, electric light and telephone companies. 


It is to be noted of course that real property is not assessed at its 
full value in Chicago, and if either as tangible property or under 
the franchise tax law, the franchise companies were taxed in the 
same proportion as private individuals or other companies owning 
real esate, no marked injustice would be done. But such is, far 
from the case. The assessed value of real estate is upon an average 
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11 or 12 per cent. of its true value,* but the principal franchise 
corporations given above pay, in the aggregate, slightly over 5 
per cent. In other words, the property owner is taxed twice as 
heavily as the franchise corporation. The small shopkeeper and 
the office clerk, who are struggling to carry on an independent busi- 
ness or to own their own little home, are weighed down with the 
heavy taxes which the corporations made wealthy at the expense 
of the public ought to share. 

The Ninth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of Illinois contains the following interesting data: 

TAXES, LICENSES AND SPECIAL PAYMENTS FOR 18696. 
CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Assessment 
Percentage assessment to true value.......... 4.54 per cent. 
Market value of stock, bonds and other obligations 
$109,382.00 
22,024.75 
Electric light maintenance 10,000.00 
Other payments (special, not annual) “e 101,678.84 


$243,085.59 


Percentage of total to gross earnings................... 5.05 per cent. 
Percentage total taxes to true value..................... 0.85 per cent. 
Taxes that would be paid if assessment were 9.25 per cent. of true 
value and tax rate same as now $267,293.01 


24,207.42 


Assessment 
Percentage assessment to true value............ -3 per cent. 
Market value of stock, bonds and other obligations 
$100,034.00 
16,726.87 
53,000.00 


$169,760.87 
Percentage of total to gross receipts 3 per cent. 
Percentage total taxes to true value..................00. 0.46 per cent. 
Taxes that would be paid if assessment were 9.25 per cent. of true value 
and if tax rate were same as now 
197,155.84 
*Based on estimates of persons well qualified to judge and on report of the 
commission appointed by Mayor Swift in 1896. This commission, composed of 
three well-known real estate experts and two practical builders, reported that in 
district considered (the portion bounded by the river, the lake and 12th street) tthe 
assessed value of real estate was 9.25 per cent. of the true value. The Board of 
Equalization added 20 per cent. to the assessment, making the percentage 11.1. 
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NORTH CHICAGO STREET RAILWAY. 


Assessment 
Percentage assessment to true value..........2.03 per cent. 
Market value of stocks, bonds and other obligations 


$44,870.00 
Licenses 15,730.86 


Electric light maintenance 15,000.00 
Other payments (special, not annual) 30,000.00 


—_— 


$114,609.86 


Percentage of total to gross receipts...........seeeeeee- 2.03 per cent. 
Percentage total taxes to true value..............sese00- 0.47 per cent. 
Taxes that would be paid if assessment were 9.25 per cent. of true value 

and if tax rate were same as now $242,930.10 
Excess of such tax over all actual taxes and other payments 128,320.24 


Probable Effect of Enforcement. 


But the above tables are altogether too favorable to the rail- 
road companies in their implication, for the payment of special car 
licenses ought not be set off against the taxes they should pay. 
They ought to pay taxes in addition to these special payments just 
as any person or corporation does. This means that, on the basis 
of the market values of their capital stock given in the tables, their 
taxes should have been increased by the following amounts: 
Chicago City Railway Co., $157,911.01; West Chicago Street Rail- 
way Co., $266,882.71; North Chicago Street Railway Co, 
$198,069.10. But an increase in their taxes would diminish their 
dividends and consequently the market value of their stock. Al- 
lowing for this on the basis that 5 per cent. is the proper return 
for this kind of investment, or, what is the same thing, that a § 
cent increase in taxes would diminish the.market value of the cap- 
ital stock $1, we would have approximately the following condi- 
tion: 


Increase in taxes to 
place them on a pat 
Market value of value with real es- 
stocks and tate in center of 
bonds. Chicago. 
Chicago City Railway Company 25,987,000 131,600 
West Chicago Street Railway Company.... 32,234,000 222,400 
North Chicago Street Railway Company... 21,309,000 165,000 


519,000 
The equalized assessment of these three companies, at the rate 
of 11.1 per cent. of the real value, should have been $8,824,000, 
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instead of $2,900,000. They escaped, then, an assessment of 
$5,924,000. As the total assessment in Cook county for 1896 was 
$272,940,874, this would have meant a decrease of about 21-6 
cents on the dollar for all other taxpayers in Cook county, if the 
same amount of money had been raised and if these three com- 
panies had been taxed at the same rate as real estate was in that 
year, in the central part of the city. 

It is to be especially noticed that in this comparison it has not 
been proposed to assess these street railroad companies as the poor 
man, who owns a little cottage or store is assessed, but as the 
owners of sky scrapers and of land worth millions of dollars per 
acre are assessed. Suppose the rate of assessment were 15.9 per 
cent of the real value, which the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Eighth 
Biennial Report, p. 80), found to be true in 1893 for residences 
which sold for less than $4,000. If this rate were applied to these 
three companies alone, after making due allowance for the conse- 
quent decrease in the value of their stock, the same amount of 
money would be raised, if every other taxpayer in the county were 
given a discount of 3 I-3 per cent. What would be the decrease 
if the same rate were applied to other franchise holding corpora- 
tions? 

- Financial Needs of Chicago. 

An incident that occurred at a meeting of the board of equali- 
zation last fall shows how completely this law has failed of execu- 
tion. Owing to insufficiency of funds, the school year in the 
Chicago public schools has been twice shortened, with a corres- 
ponding diminution in salaries. In looking for a remedy the 
teachers found that the street railroad and gas companies were 
practically escaping taxation. They then set out to secure the 
assessment of the capital stock of such corporations, including 
their franchises. The teachers’ representatives appeared before 
the board of equalization and asked for the enforcement of the law 
in accordance with the rules of the board. A representative of 
the corporations referred to this as an attempt to compel the 
board to enforce some old rules which he felt sure not more than 
two or three members knew anything about.* A member spoke out 








*After securing nothing from the board of equalization but a small increase in the 
assessment of franchise holding corporations, the teachers brought suit for a writ of 
mandamus, ordering the board to make the assessment. The writ was finally granted 
by the Circuit Court of Sangamon county. The matter will doubtless come before the 
Supreme Court for final decision. 
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and said that none of them knew these rules were in existence 
before the teachers had asked for their enforcement. How many 
franchises had they been assessing in accordance with these rules? 

Here is a condition for the advocates of franchise taxation to 
face and a problem for them to solve. For over a quarter of a 
century Illinois has had a good franchise-tax law; everything has 
looked well on paper; but franchises have escaped taxation. Why 
has the law failed? 


Why and Wherefore. 


It looks as though the franchise interests had soon gained con- 
trol of the board of equalization. Traction interests especially are 
expert in dealing with boards and commissions. In this case it is 
neither difficult nor expensive. Not one man in a hundred knows 
who is on the board of equalization from his congressional dis- 
trict; not many more than that know that there is such a board or 
when and how its members are chosen. But those who look after 
the interests of the franchise holding corporations are better in- 
formed; and no one is nominated by either of the principal political 
parties who is not persona grata to them. 

It might seem at first blush that the failure to enforce the law 
was due to the fact that the assessment was made by a central 
body instead of by the local assessors; but this is not the reason. 
Practically the same thing would have happened had the assess- 
ment been made by local officials, for these same interests are 
fairly successful in escaping local assessment. 

Let us face the real difficulty. By our laws practically all prop- 
erty should be assessed. It is possible, then, while raising a given 
sum by taxation, to lower the proper tax on one class of property 
by raising it on some other class. No intelligent man can doubt 
that some property is taxed too high and other property too low. 
But whose property is taxed too high, and whose too low? Di 
rectly or indirectly large interests may be trusted to “see” the 
assessing power, whether it be a state board or local officials. 
These interests will get a low assessment, and the taxes which they 
ought to pay, and which must be raised, will be taken from the 
pockets of the great mass of the common people. Moreover the 
poorer the man, provided only more can be got out of him than is 
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needed to meet the expense of collection, the greater will be his 
proportionate share of the burden. 

We hardly recognize the force which impells franchise holding 
interests to escape taxation. The value of their stock depends on 
its dividend paying power. What is taken in taxes cannot be paid 
in dividends. If a return of 5 per cent. is expected from the in- 
yestment, then every nickel taken from them in taxes decreases 
the selling value of their stock by $1. An increase in their taxes 
of $5,000 would decrease the market value of their stock $100,000. 
If there were 100,000 shares this would diminish the value of each 
share $1. But $5,c00 would be a small increase for some of them; 
a $50,000 increase in their taxes would diminish the total value of 
their stock $1,000,000, and the value of each of the 100,000 shares 
$10. Is it any wonder the corporations leave no stone unturned to 
escape taxation? 

Now look at the other side of the picture. The poor citizen, 
who pays the tax collector $5 or $10, hates to part with his money, 
itis true; but it would cost him more to make a fight about it and 
he knows he would not win. Perhaps he does not even see the 
collector and foolishly thinks that he pays no taxes at all, not 
realizing that he is paying more for his meat and groceries, more 
for his coat and shoes, more for his carpets and furniture, because 
every tax ever put upon any of these articles is ultimately paid by 
him, their consumer. These people don’t even know they pay 
taxes. Can they be relied on to make a vigorous protest against 
paying more than their share while the franchise holders are pay- 
ing less? 

It makes but little difference what is the machinery of assess- 
ment, it makes but little difference what is the specific form of the 
law, it makes but little difference how heavy the penalties are for 
its evasion—witness the wholesale perjury in swearing to schedules 
of personal property—a class with a strong and direct pecuniary 
interest in escaping taxation will succeed in throwing the burden 
on a class which either thinks it is not taxed at all or utterly fails 
to realize the extent to which it is taxed. But there is a way to 
tax franchises, a way which is certain to succeed; repeal enopgh 
other taxes so that, if sufficient revenue is raised, the franchises 
must be taxed. When the sources of public revenue have been 
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made so few that only by assessing franchises can our good poli- 
ticians raise enough money to pay their own salaries, franchises 
will be assessed. Even a poor method of assessment will work 
under those circumstances. As the elimination of evil is a prime 
requisite for the establishment of the good, so is the repeal of 
unjust taxation, and its forms are legion, absolutely indispensable 
to the effective enactment of a just system of taxation. All that 
is bad in the old must be destroyed before we can reap the benefits 
of the new. 





VALUATION OF CITY REAL ESTATE FOR TAXATION. 


By W. A. SoMErRs. 


The levy of taxes upon real estate being made in proportion to 
the assessed value, it is evident that if the assessed valuation gives 
to each piece of property the same relative proportion of the true 
value, it will result in an equitable distribution of the burden. The 
general knowledge of this fact, and the mistaken belief that the as- 
sessment is arrived at by taking a percentage of the true value of 
each piece of property, has condoned the practice of using less than 
the full value in making assessments. 

The valuation of real estate for the purpose of taxation is made 
usually by individual assessors in small districts, each one being en- 
tirely independent of all others, and the assessment so made con- 
stitutes the basis for all general tax levies. The original assessment 
district, being the lowest political organization, say a township, first 
bears the necessary expenses of the town organization, then, being 
combined with other townships, villages and cities of the county, be- 
comes the basis for the levy of county taxes. The combination of 
the counties forms the total assessment for the state, and on this 
the state taxes are levied. 

The assessment frequently changes from year to year with the 
different ideas of the successive assessors, but always falling further 
below the full value. The departure from the full value probably 
has its origin in an effort to place valuations low enough to protect 
taxpayers from paying more than a just proportion of taxes levied 
by the higher political organizations. When the departure is once 
made from the full value, the tendency is constantly downward, for 
the reason that the district assessments being made independently 
of each other, the districts which are assessed at a higher ratio of 
the true value than the average will be forced in the next assess- 
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ment to a lower valuation in self protection. In cases of rapid 
changes in value—either advancing by reason of increase in popu- 
lation or business, or decreasing from any cause—the assessors wil] 
naturally try to protect the interests of their constituents by quickly 
recognizing any decrease in value, and by being correspondingly 
slow in recognizing an increase, and thus accelerate the downward 
tendency. 

A further evil of the present system, and the one which is pos- 
sibly much more important, is the inequality which often exists be- 
tween properties in the same local assessment district. It is very 
difficult to ascertain market values where no change in ownership 
takes place, and, alas! not infrequently, other factors than ignor- 
ance are the cause. 


In any attempt to compare valuations of tracts, the further the 
general assessment is below the true value, the greater will be the 
distortion brought about by any inaccuracy in determining the ratio 
between the true value and the assessment. The inequalities in the 
actual payment of taxes will be increased by any variation from an 
exact ratio of the true value between tracts just in proportion as the 
general valuation of the district is below the true value. Conse- 
quently, this continual lowering of the assessed value increases the 
inequalities and the difficulty of equalization. 

When the inequalities become so great, and the injustice of the 
distribution of the burden so glaring that public opinion demands a 
complete readjustment, it is attempted sometimes by making the 
laws (which almost universally provide that the assessment be made 
at the true and full cash value), more stringent, by stating spe- 
cifically that no lower value shall be used on account of the fact that 
the valuation is for the purpose of taxation; or, as has been done in 
a few cases, by providing that after the assessment is made at the 
full value, a percentage of such full value shall be used for the pur- 
pose of taxation. 


Such attempted readjustment leaves the assessment subject to 
all the influences which tend to originate and continue the down- 
ward movement, and it is but a question of time when it will onc 
more reach the point where public opinion wil! demand a readjust- 
ment. 





ASSESSMENT OF REAL ESTATE. 
Real Estate Values. 


Before attempting to suggest methods which will insure greater 
accuracy and inspire in the mind of the taxpayer a confidence in 
the work, a brief consideration of real estate, its uses, and the prin- 
ciples underlying its value, is necessary. 

Real estate, as usually defined for the purpose of taxation, is 
construed to include the land itself, whether laid out in town lots or 
otherwise, and all buildings, structures and improvements, trees or 
other fixtures thereon, and all rights and privileges thereto belong- 
ing; and all mines, minerals and quarries in and under the same. 

Land is useful, first, for what it contains, or may be made to 
produce, as in the case of lands, which are useful on account of 
mineral, timber or agricultural resources. The value of this use 
may be designated productive value. Second, it is useful as a site 
upon which buildings may be erected, or upon which commercial 
enterprises may be carried on. The value of this use may be called 
site value. 

The productive value of timber and mineral land will depend 
upon the quantity, quality and accessibility of the timber or miner- 
als. The productive value of agricultural land will depend upon the 
character of the soil,-climate and market. The effect of these con- 
ditions may be judged, and a reliable estimate of the productive 
value formed, from a knowledge of the facts. 

Site value is that value which attaches to land on account of 
its usefulness for home or residence purposes, or on account of its 
favorable location for commercial uses. In both cases, the physi- 
cal conditions must be considered, but in the case of land useful for 
residence purposes, the social surroundings will be the determin- 
ing factor, and in the case of land useful for business purposes, its 
accessibility and proximity to centers of business activity will be the 
important element in determining its value. The weight given to 
these conditions in determining value is almost entirely a matter of 
opinion, and being entirely local, can only be intelligently judged 
by those who are familiar with the social conditions and surround- 
ings, and with the opinions of the majority of the other members 
of the community. 

The site value in the case of agricultural lands, especially in 
districts where farms are occupied by the owners as homes, may be 
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very great, and may differ greatly without regard to the productive 
power of the land. Many instances will come to mind of lands of 
equal productive power and reaching the same markets, in one case 
located near churches and schools and in a desirable neighborhood, 
and in the other case being in proximity to a brewery or soap fac- 
tory, in an undesirable neighborhood, where the difference in value 
is great, owing entirely to the difference in site value caused by 
the different social or local conditions. 

>roductive value is the foundation for all value in lands, even 
when the site value reaches a point higher than the greatest pro- 
ductive power of the land, and the productive value becomes nil 
locally, as in the business districts of large cities. The climatic con- 
ditions may be such that the productive value of surrounding lands 
is great, yet the quality of the soil covering a business lot will not 
affect its value. Nevertheless, it is evident that this great site value 
only exists because of the concentrated productive value of large 
areas tributary to a common center. 


That site value is fixed and determined by local opinion may 


be seen from the fact that the first settler in a wilderness has a dis- 
tinct opinion of the value of his clearing and home, even though 
his nearest neighbor be ten miles away, and his opinion must be 
considered as the controlling element in a sale of the land. His 
opinion helps to mould, and is modified by, the opinions of the new 
settlers going into the district, and the local opinion grows in clear- 
ness with the increase in population. The unanimity of opinion will 
depend upon the social characteristics of the people. The more 
closely they meet upon common ground, the greater will be the 
uniformity in their ideas of the value of land. While this uni- 
formity may be developed to a greater extent in one place than in 
another, still the opinion always exists, and may be found in every 
locality. 

As this opinion is the basis of all purchases and sales, it is evi- 
dent that it is the true measure of the value of the land, and is the 
measure which must be used in any successful effort to find the 
true and full cash value of each piece of property. This opinion 
may be designated, for convenience, Community Opinion. To de- 
fine Community Opinion tersely, it is that opinion of value held in 
common by a majority of the members of a community. 
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Difficulties of Valuing City Lots. 


While this may easily be applied to the assessment of property 
in rural communities, the lots in a city are so numerous, and of 
such widely varying shapes and dimensions, and the corner influ- 
ence is such a disturbing element, that community opinion as to the 
yalue of specific tracts or lots cannot be formed. The tract of 
land constituting an ordinary farm in the rural district will in the 
city be divided and sub-divided into a thousand lots, and one of 
these lots situated in an important corner may be worth twice as 
much as a lot of the same dimensions adjoining, but which fronts 
on only one street. 

The social conditions of a modern city are such that the citizen 
chooses his circle of friends from the entire city, aiming to secure 
those with kindred tastes rather than those whose only claim is 
their physical proximity. While the citizens composing such a cir- 
cle of friends may own their own homes, the comparison of views 
will be more often as to the value of houses and other improvements 
than as to the land itself, and the opinion of each individual as to 
land values will be limited to very few tracts. 

The changes consequent upon the growth of a city also are fre- 
quently so rapid that community opinion of values of specific tracts 
cannot be formed and assimilated. On account of this uncertainty, 
or lack of uniformity of opinion as to city values, the speculator sees 
n opportunity to buy from one for less than he can sell to another, 
which speculation magnifies the natural and justifiable changes, 
and in many cases results in apparent depreciation. This makes 
it impossible for anyone, except those who are directly in contact 
with the real estate business, and who make the conditions a con- 
stant study, to form any opinion whatever of the value of specific 
tracts. 


Scheme Suggested : Street Values. 


Notwithstanding the fact that community opinion does not exist 
in cities as to values of specific tracts, there does exist a community 
opinion which is just as definite and valuable for the purpose of 
taxation as though it extended to specific tracts, and which has elas- 
ticity enough to conform to growth, no matter how rapid, and t 
changes caused by shifting of business or residence districts. This 
is the opinion of the relative value of streets, and is community 
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opinion formed by those familiar with the streets. The question 
of their relative importance and value is a never failing theme of 
conversation between the citizens, and tends to bring about a ui. 
formity of opinion, and makes it truly community opinion. 

There always exists in cities a community opinion that a certain 
street is the best for business, and a consequent idea that land 
fronting thereon is the most valuable. From this most valuable 
street other streets of less value will be compared, a well defined 
opinion being present that the property on the less valuable street 
is valuable just in proportion as the street is less valuable, and the 
comparison will reach out from the central or best portion and em- 
brace the entire city. The citizen, from having his circle of ac- 
quaintances scattered over the city, and from his constant use of the 
streets, will necessarily form an idea of their comparative value, and 
no matter what changes occur in the city on account of growth or 
changes in business or residence sections, the streets will regis- 
ter the changes to the citizen who daily frequents them as truly as 
the thermometer registers the changes in temperature. 

To make use of this community opinion of the relative worth of 
the streets, it is necessary to find some common term that can be 
used to express their comparative value as a unit in all parts of 
the city. The value of one foot in width for some fixed depth is the 
best measure for this purpose, because of its common use and its 
applicability both to gauge comparative value of streets and real 
value of tracts. Starting with the value of such a unit on the best 
street and of the most valuable property, pushing out always along 
the lines of the most valuable, the work of recording these units 
will be easy of accomplishment. 

By assuming in every case that the unit of one foot frontage is 
located in the center of a block, that is, half way between the cross 
streets forming the block, the most disturbing element, viz., the 
corner influence, will be entirely eliminated from the problem, and 
the judgment required in fixing the value of the units will be re 
duced to a simple comparison of street values. 

Provided the value of the units has been fixed at the true and 
full cash value of the property, the most delicate shading of differ- 
ence as to comparative value of streets may be accurately recorded 
in dollars, and any citizen can quickly and easily compare the work 
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and judge of its accuracy, both as to the relative value of the 
streets and the actual value of the property. 

The work of fixing unit values can best be accomplished through 
a committee of citizens to determine the most valuable part of the 
city, and indicate by marking upon maps prepared for the purpose, 
the value of the units, or the value per front foot for a certain fixed 
depth in the middle of each side of each block, within the district 
selected. Then other maps should be prepared of districts sur- 
rounding and adjoining the central one, upon which should be 
marked the value of the marginal units fixed in the first or central 
district. New committees selected for these districts will have to 
guide them the values as fixed in the central district, and their work 
will be to extend these proportionate values over their respective 
districts. 

On the completion of this second group of districts, all mem- 
bers of the various committees will come together with their maps, 
and the trifling inequalities and discrepancies occurring along ad- 
joining lines may be quickly and satisfactorily corrected, and any 
errors or careless work that may have occurred in any district will 
be easily detected and corrected. 

In large cities it may require several groups of districts to cover 
the whole city, in which case each group should be made complete 
and finished before an attempt is made to fix the value of units in 
the next larger group. As the work spreads from the center and 
reaches into the less valuable property, the districts may be made 
much larger without adding to the work of the committee, because 
of the greater uniformity in values. 

All questions of inaccuracy of judgment must be tested by an 
examination of the unit values recorded on the map. Any tax- 
payer can thereby quickly learn the relative difference between the 
assessment of his property and any other property in the city, 
knowing that the values recorded indicate the value per foot front 
for the same fixed depth in all parts of the city. It is therefore 
necessary that this map, or copies of it, should be made records 
accessible to all citizens and taxpayers. 

Lots of Varying Depth. 


But lots vary in depth; they are not uniform in any city. Titus 
it is necessary to determine the ratio of the unit value to be used 
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for different depths. The different uses of the property will re. 
quire the use of different ratios. For example, a very shallow lot 
in the retail district is worth a greater proportion of the unit valye 
than a similar lot in the wholesale district. However, it will be 
found that three sets of ratios will cover all the different condj- 
tions—one for wholesale districts, one for retail areas and one for 
residential property. 

The difference between properties used for different purposes, 
and the relative value of different depths, are practical questions 
which must be determined by the committees already formed, 
They should be called upon to fix the ratio for several different 
depths of lot in each class of property, as the foundation for the 
construction of scales, by the use of which the same relative pro- 
portions can be read for any depths between the points thus fixed, 
By the use of the scale to determine the frontage value, the value 
of any lot may be ascertained by a simple multiplication of the 
width of the lot by its frontage value. 

The following represents a scale which has been prepared 
for lots in a retail district, assuming a unit depth of 100 feet: 


LUE 
3 8 


3 


PERCENTAGE OF UNIT V. 


30 40 50 100 
DEPTH OF LOT IN FEET 


A few illustrations will serve to show how it is to be operated. 
The point of intersection of the line indicating the depth of lot 
with the curved line shows on the horizontal lines the percentage of 
the unit value to be taken for that depth of lot. Based upon a 
unit value of $1,000: 


150 200 
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100 feet in depth reads 100% $1,000 a front foot 
60 feet in depth reads 80% 800 a front foot 
140 feet in depth reads 113% 1,130 a front foot 


Corner Lots, 


The subdivision of the blocks being made before the building of 
the city, in many cases the business growth has not followed the 
ideas of the original surveyors, and the best business streets may 
be what were originally laid out for cross streets. Asa result, the 
corner influence must be considered to affect an equal frontage on 
each street forming the corner, and therefore becomes a square. 
In practice, it will be found most convenient to assume that it 
covers two lots. The corner lot is very largely affected by the 
value of the cross street, the lot next to the corner will be affected, 
but to a much smaller degree, while the third lot will not come 
within the corner influence. 

Referring to Diagram No. 1, the squares affected by the corner 
influence correspond to the squares A, B, Cand D. The frontage 
value of the unit is shown on this diagram on each side of the 
valuable than corner C because of the dif- 3/000 
ference in the frontage values of the two 
streets forming these corners. It is 8 A 
equally clear that corner B is not worth as Meg 
much as corner A, although they both 
have an equal frontage on the same street, 
which is valued at $1,000 a foot, because sas 
the cross street bounding corner B is 
block. It is evident that ae A is more DIAGRAM 1191 
worth only $500 a foot, while the other cross street is worth $800 
a foot. 

To make the unit values the basis for determining the values 
of the corner it is necessary to get an expression of opinion from 
the committees of the value of a corner under several different con- 
ditions, or values of cross streets, as a foundation for the construc- 
tion of scales by which this opinion may be applied to the deter- 
mination of the value of any lot or subdivision of a lot coming 
within the corner influence. 

Two or three sets of scales are necessary because of the differeht 
uses of the property. In a retail district the corner properties are 
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relatively more valuable because, where each passer is a possible 
customer, the facilities for attracting attention afforded by the 
double frontage are very valuable, while in a wholesale district this 
double frontage adds to its value only on account of additional light 
and accessibility. 

As it seldom occurs that a corner square is held as one tract, 
and the most common subdivision of the corner is into two lots, 
which may be formed by a line running either parallel with, or 
at right angles to, the best street, scales must be constructed to 
show the value under both of these conditions. The necessity for 
this will be clearly understood by reference to Diagrams No. 2 and 
No. 3, which are intended to show the same corner square, No. 2 
being divided by a line running at right angles with the more valu- 
able street, while No. 3 is divided by a line running parallel with the 
more valuable street. In the case of the division as shown in No. 
2, both lots have an equal frontage upon the better street, and 
while the corner lot is worth considerably more than the inside 
lot, the difference is not so great as in the case shown in Diagram 
No. 3, where the inside lot has no frontage on the better street, 
while the corner lot has its long frontage on the better street, mak- 
ing it a much more valuable lot than the inside one. 


3/000 8/000 
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The construction of the scales must be made to meet the con- 
ditions. It is easily imaginable that in a very valuable section ofa 
large city it would not only be desirable, but necessary, to arrange 
the scales to read to a much smaller division of the corners where 
the actual ownership is frequently smaller than the standard lot, 
and where the values are so great that inaccuracies liable to oc 
cur by attempting an adjustment of the values without the use of 
scales corresponding to the divisions, would cause serious inequali- 
ties in the assessment. The scales may be constructed to give the 
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yalue of any rectangular piece coming within the corner influence. 
A scale for testing the work is also used, by which the total value 
of a corner square may be read, so that any inaccuracies occasioned 
by irregular divisions will be detected. 

It will be remembered that in each case the committee is called 
upon to fix the value of lots under several different conditions, and 
from the values thus fixed the scales and rules are constructed and 
formulated by which the values of specific tracts throughout the 
city are determined. The fact must not be lost sight of that these 
scales are merely the most convenient tools that can be used for this 
purpose, and are not arbitrary indicators of value. 


The unit values having been determined and marked upon the 
map upon each side of each block throughout the whole city, and 
the necessary rules and scales, based upon the community opinion 
of value as expressed through the committees, having been formu- 
lated and constructed, the actual assessment of the value of the 
land is completed. The balance of the work, that is, the determi- 
nation of the value of each particular tract throughout the city, is 


purely clerical, and may be computed by anyone having a knowl- 
edge of the rules and understanding the use of the scales. A few 
illustrations will suffice. 

The graph upon page 411 is a corner scale for finding value of 
two lots short frontage to better sereet, as shown on Diagram No. 4. 

These scales should be constructed upon paper engraved with 
horizontal paralled lines to indicate the value in dollars, as marked 
on the margin of the scale. The larger tri- $/000 
angle, marked “First Lot,” is to give the 
value of the corner or more valuable lot 
marked A on the diagram, and the smaller tri- 
angle is to give the value of the inside or 
less valuable lot, marked B on the diagram. 

The ten parallel lines marked from 100 to 
1,000 at their lower ends, are used as indexes corresponding with 
the values of the better street from $100 to $1,000. The 
eleven lines radiating from the zero point at the bottom of the 
scale, and crossing the parallel lines referred to, correspond to the 
values of the less valuable street. The first, or zero line has no 
value, the second line corresponds to a street of one-tenth the 
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DIAGRAM 4 
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FIRST LOT 


SECOND LOT 





value of the better street, the third line corresponds to a street 
having two-tenths the value of the better street, and so on to the 
eleventh line, which corresponds to a case in which the streets are 
of equal value. The explanation applies to all the corner scales, 

To find the value of Lot A, as shown on the above diagram, the 
unit values being fixed as marked, the best street being valued at 
$1,000; on the scale marked “First Lot” find the parallel line gor- 
responding to this figure (marked 1,000), follow this line upward 
to its intersection with the radiant line corresponding to the value 
of the cross street—s5o00. This point of intersection falls between 
the $60,000 and $70,000 horizontal lines, and reads, if the scales 
were large enough to show the divisions, $63,500. To find the 
value of Lot B, read in the same manner from scale marked “Sec- 
ond Lot,” from which it will be found that the value is $52,500, 
making the total value of the square $116,000. 

The following is another corner scale for finding value of two 
lots short frontage to street of less value, as shown on Diagram 
No. 5: 
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To find on these scales the value of Lots A 
and B follow the rules just given, which will 
give the value of Lot A as $81,000, and the 
value of Lot B as $35,000, making the total 
value of the square $116,000. DIAGRAM Nes 














A third corner scale, the graph for which is upon page 414, is for 
finding the value of corner square as a whole, as shown on Diagram 
No. 6. 

The value of the corner square, with values indicated as shown 
on the occompanying diagram, is found in the same manner as in 
the preceding cases, by following up the 1,000 $/000 
parallel line to its intersection with the 500 ra- 
diant line, which point indicates the value on 
the horizontal lines as $116,000. 

The value of the corner square being fixed 
by the unit values of the streets forming the 
corner, it is evident that the division or sub- 
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division of the square does not change its value. Therefore, the 
fact that the scales give the same total in each case demonstrates 
their accuracy. 

The scales shown herewith are for illustrative purposes. Scales 
for practical use should be large enough to admit of marking the 
values of intermediate cross streets along each parallel line, by 
which the value of any corner bound by streets of units of $1,000 
or less, may be read. 

An assessment to be successful must be satisfactory to a great 
‘majority of the members of the community. This can only be at- 
tained through their general knowledge of the work, and con- 
fidence in its justice and equity, and no matter how carefully and 
accurately the work may actually be carried out, unless the meth- 
ods used inspire this confidence, the work will not be satisfac- 
tory. The method of dividing the work among a number of com- 
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mittees, consisting of citizens qualified to judge, and who have 
the confidence of the community, will result in giving the best pos- 
sible expression of the comparative street values. The fact that 
the unit values are fixed and marked upon the map without re- 
gard to the size, shape or ownership of the lots, and the further 
fact that these figures are always accessible by the public, pre- 
cludes the possibility of one property owner being favored at the 
expense of another, and must tend to create in the minds of all 
citizens a confidence in the justice and equity of the work. 

The advantages of this system are evident. It largely removes 
the possibility of discrimination by reducing the basis of valuation 
toa uniform standard, there being no opportunity to lower the as- 
sessment of a single piece of property below the figure fixed by the 
scale. It is not necessary to value each lot, and thus a large 
amount of labor is saved, to say nothing of the temptations which 
visit the assessor under the present system. The principal task, 
upon which all else depends, is the fixing of relative street values, 
which, having been done, the remainder is simple mathematical 
computation. This not only simplifies the problem, but enables 
the property owner to ascertain easily whether the assessment is 
correct. The work is no longer done in secrecy, but upon the 
housetop and in a simple way. 

Improvements. 


The work of placing valuations on the buildings of a city is 
chiefly difficult on account of its magnitude. The cost of repro- 
duction,.rather than the original cost, is a determining factor of 
importance, and in respect to any one building may be easily ob- 
tained through the estimates of architects and contractors. Two 
other important factors enter into the determination of the value of 
city buildings—viz., probable period of usefulness and present 
utility. The judgment of the former must be largely based upon 
the facts brought out by a careful examination of the structure as 
to its physical condition and its fitness for the purpose it occupies. 
The value of the use of the structure, measured by the rents which 
may be received for its use, is the best guide to the value of its 
present utility. P 

In the valuation of city buildings for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, however, the expense of employing experts, on account of 
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the great number and variety of structures, is prohibitive, and it js 
necessary to devise a method which will give the same good re. 
sults at a comparative small expense. 

A “building slip,” containing questions which may be easily an- 
swered and arranged in such a manner that the answers may be 
quickly recorded, and which, when answered, will bring to the 
hand of the assessor the knowledge necessary to the formation of 
a reliable opinion of value, offers the best means for overcoming 
the difficulty of the great mass of the work. 

From the records in the assessor’s office at St. Paul, I take a 
slip as filled out by one of the examiners, which shows the fol- 
lowing information in a very compact but easily understood form: 

READING OF BUILDING SLIP. 


Examined Apr. 20, 1896. Is a single house, No. 240 Laurel Ave., constructed 
of wood, upon a stone foundation, main floor being 4 ft. above general surface of 
ground. Front of the house 27 ft. wide; this width extends back 39 ft. Then it 
is 18 ft. wide, extending back 11 ft., all of which is two stories high. There is 
one one-story bay-window, and one two-story bay-window. Front porch is 9x26, 
a side porch 6x15, and rear porch 5x11. Roof is of shingles, built in form of a 
gable. Outside finish of siding with plain wood trimmings and there is a cellar 
under whole house, in which there are located a furnace, laundry room and rooms 
for vegetable storage. First story is divided into a hall, parlor, sitting-room, 
dining-room and kitchen. Second floor contains four bedrooms and _ bathroom. 
One room in the attic, unfinished. The inside finish of main part of lower story 
is plain pine finished in oil. Upper story the same. Heating system, hot water. 
Building is supplied with city water with faucets in yard, first and second floors, 
one bathroom, one closet, one sink and a faucet in barn. It is connected with 
city sewer system. 

Building is in good repair and is occupied by owner, who estimates that it 
would rent for $50 per month, and who states that the building was constructed 
in 1800. 

The barn on the lot is constructed of wood, 36 ft. wide by 18 ft. deep, 1% 
stories high, containing three stalls and one living room. 

In front of the lot is a sidewalk made of cement with a granite curb in good 
condition. Surface of lot is level and about two feet above grade of street. 


The slips used in St. Paul are so simple and the work of gath- 
ering this great mass of information is thereby reduced to sucha 
system, that the cost is small and the work may be performed 
by men of no special training. A builder is the only expert 
necessary for the work, and the slips being of the same size, 
printed in the same manner and filled out according to the same 
rules, the builder, with a careful analysis of a few of them and 
accurate estimates of the buildings covered, can quickly arrange 
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the slips in classes or grades of structures. He can see at a 
glance whether a slip describes a building which it would cost $5.00 
or $1.00 a square foot to reproduce, and it can be placed in the 
class to which it belongs. Through classifying the work in this 
manner, the duties of the builder are comparatively simple, and his 
work will be speedily performed. By this means the great mag- 
nitude of the work is overcome, and each improvement is as- 
sessed at its true and full cash value as determined by all the in- 
fluences existing. The fundamental idea being, as above, to re- 
move opportunity for discrimination by making certain fixed rules 
and by marking all property according to them. 

The value of the improvements upon each tract or lot having 
been added to the value of the land, the assessment of the indi- 
vidual properties held and owned by the citizens is complete. 


While the city may be divided into many assessment districts, 
for the purpose of combination with township and village assess- 
ments, it is and must be considered as one. After review by the 
city board of review, the rolls will be reported directly to the 
county auditor, where they should be combined with the village 
and township assessments, constituting the assessment of the 
county, to be passed upon by the county board of review. 


The practicability of the methods in the foregoing is evidenced 
by the fact that the assessment of the city of St. Paul and Ramsey 
county, Minnesota, in 1896, was made in accordance with the 
foregoing principles and methods, under the direction of the 
writer, and proved satisfactory not only to the taxpayers, but to 
the state board of equalization as well. 

In connection with the work 25,000 buildings were actually 
measured and their values estimated, and something over 150,000 
different lots or tracts of land were examined and valued, cover- 
ing in the city of St. Paul alone 55 square miles. 

The committees of citizens called to assist in this work were 
composed of 38 prominent, well-known and substantial taxpay- 
ers. The committees were easily secured, and the members be- 
came deeply interested in the work, which they carried out thor- 
oughly and completely by holding some twenty short sessions. 


This assessment still stands, having been copied by subsequent 
assessors. 
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The success of the assessment and the satisfaction with which it 
was received by the citizens of St. Paul and Ramsey county, is 
well expressed by the following editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of July 21, 18096: 


“For the first time in its history St. Paul has had a satisfactory official appraise. 
ment of the values of real estate within its limits. * * * When the time came 
for reassessing the real estate of the city this year, as the result of conferences 
with representative citizens of all parties, the county assessor, Robert Seng, backed 
by an additional appropriation from the county, was ready with a plan of reas- 
sessment, submitted by Mr. W. A. Somers and carried out under his charge, which 
is nearly as scientific a scheme of assessing real estate as can well be devised.” 





RECENT STREET RAILWAY LEGISLATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND PHILADELPHIA. 


By CLINTON RoGERS WoopRUFF. 


Pennsylvania and Philadelphia have established new records 
for franchise legislation and regulation, which outdistance all pre- 
vious records for flagrant and cynical disregard of public and pri- 
vate interests. Without question the recent action of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature and of Philadelphia councils constitutes one of 
the most conspicuous instances of infamous franchise looting in 
the municipal history of the United States. I use these words ad- 
visedly and cite the following facts and sequence of events to justify 
them. 

On May 29, 1901, two street railway bills were introduced into 
the Senate of Pennsylvania—one by Senator Emery and one by 
Senator Focht. The former was in the form of a supplement to the 
Street Railway Act of 1889, as amended by the act of 1895, and 
provided, among other things, that where a street railway company 
shall receive a charter to build a road on any street or highway no 
other charter shall be granted to any other company to occupy 
the same street or highway until after the time given to the first 
company to obtain the consent of the local authorities and to begin 
and complete its work shall have elapsed. 

It further gives such corporations power “to take, hold, pur- 
chase, operate, lease and convey such real and personal property, 
estate and franchises, as the purpose of the corporation shall re- 
quire.” (The italicized words represent the new powers given to 
such corporations.) 

The corporations are also given the power to use such portion 
of tracks on all the streets, highways or bridges occupied by any 
other passenger railway company or companies incorporated under 
this or any general or special act and already laid down and in 
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constant daily use, and of all streets, highways and bridges in. 
cluded in the route of any other company or companies, but where 
the tracks are not laid down or which are not in constant daily use 
or which are only in temporary use. The length of tracks to be 
used on any other road already laid down shall in no event exceed 
2,500 feet in length, in which measurement no bridges to be crossed 
or the approaches thereto shall be included, and the consent of the 
local authorities must be first secured. The compensation for such 
use of the tracks or streets is to be determined by five viewers 
appointed by the courts of common pleas. 

The act also provides that all streets, highways and bridges, the 
use and occupation of which has been abandoned or which shall 
be deemed abandoned as hereafter set forth, or which are only in 
temporary use, or which are not occupied by any railroad because 
of the prohibition contained in any act of assembly or any ordinance 
of council, or because of any contract or agreement by and between 
any railway and the commonwealth or any railway and the local 
authorities of any city, may thereafter or hereafter with the consent 
of the local authorities, but not otherwise, be occupied and used by 
any railway company chartered under this act, or by the company 
which has abandoned or discontinued the use thereof. 

The act further provides that applications to the local authori- 
ties must be made within two years and that the road must be 
completed and in use within five years thereafter. Corporations 
formed under the act are given the right and power to acquire 
property and lay tracks thereon. 

The Focht Bill was entitled “An Act to Provide for the Incor- 
poration and Government of Passenger Railways, either Elevated or 
Underground, or Partly Elevated and Partly Underground, with 
Surface Rights.” After providing for the conditions to be com- 
plied with in the matter of incorporation and the other details 
incident thereto, Section 8 gives such companies the right of emi 
nent domain and further the authority to use so much of the 
streets, highways and bridges of the commonwealth immediately 
adjacent to its tracks as may be necessary and proper either for 
the erection of stations or the proper, necessary and convenient 
approaches thereto, or both. 
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These bills were introduced without any previous public an- 
nouncement. They came as a surprise alike to the public of the 
State and to the numerous existing street railway corporations. 
There had been no demand at this session for additional legislation 
on the subject, nor had there been any discussion of it. Early in 
the winter the late Albert L. Johnson, president of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Traction Company, had given public notice of his desire and 
intention to bring his lines into Philadelphia, and, in connection 
with this announcement, he published a list of about 180 miles of 
streets not now occupied with any street railway tracks, and upon 
which no rights to lay them were outstanding. Mr. Johnson, how- 
ever, did not need additional legislation, and intended to appeal to 
councils for the needed permission at the proper time. It is gen- 
erally thought that it was this publication of his plans that first 
suggested to the political machine the legislation herein described. 
There was a further reason for it to be found in the fact that some 
of the officers of the traction companies of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg had recently been more or less active in opposing Senator 
Quay’s re-election to the United States Senate. Here, then, was 
an opportunity to secure franchises of great value and, at the same 
time, punish those who had the temerity to oppose the machine in 
the execution of its plans. In short, profit and revenge could be 
attained at the same stroke, and, once its plans were formed, the 
machine executed them with relentless vigor and with no regard to 
public decency or the rights of the public, or the interests involved. 

Introduced at 3 p. m. on Monday, May 29, they were re- 
ported from committee within 5 minutes, and, by 8.50 p. m., the 
bills were printed and on the desks of the members of the Senate, 
and were passed by 9 p. m. on first reading. The Constitution 
provides that every bill must be read in place, presented to the 
chair, referred to a committee, reported therefrom, printed and 
read on three separate days. Here, then, we had the first five out 
of eight steps taken within six hours on one day. 

The next day the bills passed second reading, notwithstanding 
that it was a legal holiday (Memorial Day), and, on the next day 
(Friday), they were passed finally, and were directed to be sent to 
the House for concurrence. ' 

Although Friday is the day usually of small attendance, and is 
usually set aside for first reading, there was a full attendance of 
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the Senate, and the bill’s reading secured the necessary twenty-six 
votes on final passage. 

On the following Monday (June 3) the House, which usually 
meets on that day at 8 or 8.30 p. m., was called to meet at 4 p. m, 
shortly after which hour the two bills were received from the Sen- 
ate and at once referred to the Committee on Corporations. Al. 
though the rules of the House forbid a committee from sitting 
while the House is in session, this rule was disregarded, and, with- 
out any chance whatever for any public hearing, the bills were 
brought back with a favorable recommendation. It was thought 
that the chairman of that committee would report them, and, as 
unanimous consent was necessary to receive the report at that time, 
the attention of the opposition was centered upon him. He made 
several attempts to get the Speaker’s eye, but, in the meantime, an 
inconspicuous member of the committee, whose membership on it 
was but very little known, asked, in a low tone, for unanimous 
consent to report a bill. There was no objection, and, before the 
House knew what was going on, the Speaker announced that 
the bills had been reported out favorably. By this ruse the 
opposition was tricked and the rules of the House violated. Ob- 
jection was at once raised, but to no effect, the Speaker being in 
the plot. The point was raised that the bills were improperly be- 
fore the House, because of the committee having sat during a ses- 
sion of the House. With more force than grammar, he declared 
the point not well taken, “as the committe has sit.” By 9 o'clock 
of that evening, the bills had passed first reading. On Tuesday, 
they were amended so as to prevent or make difficult the inaugura- 
tion of three-cent fares, and passed second reading. They were 
then returned to the committee for needed changes in phraseology 
and re-reported next morning. On Wednesday, the bills passed 
finally. 

On both second and third readings attempts were made to 
incorporate amendments protecting the interests of the State and 
cities, but to no avail. Among the amendments overwhelmingly 
defeated were those providing for four weeks’ advertising of ap- 
plications for franchises; for making the future bestowal of fran- 
chises subject to existing laws; to abolish the right to lease, sell 
or convey the franchises; forbidding the lease or conveyance of 
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franchises to parallel or competing lines; forbidding the issuance 
of stocks or bonds in excess of the actual cost of the road and its 
equipment ; requiring that the roads be built or operated before the 
franchises could be sold; requiring elevated and underground rail- 
ways to charge three-cent fares. Efforts to have the bills re- 
committed to afford a hearing for the interests involved were like- 
wise defeated. In short, the bills were passed on schedule time by 
the committees and by the two houses, and no amendments or mo- 
tions, except those favored by the machine (or “gang,” as the pa- 
pers have come to call those who have pooled their political in- 
terests for the spoilation of the State and cities), were passed or 
even given consideration, for, after a short debate, the previous 
question was called on every motion and amendment offered. 

Three amendments of importance were added to the Focht 
bill. The first provided that any company incorporated under the 
act may make contracts to carry the United States mails; the sec- 
ond prohibits such companies from connecting their tracks with 
those of any railroad incorporated for the transportation of both 
passengers and freight from interchanging companies; the third ex- 
panded the section giving elevated and underground roads the 
right of eminent domain. The second amendment was inserted, 
aceording to well-informed authorities, to protect the steam rail- 
toads, at the instance of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Emery 
bill was similarly amended, so that the companies chartered under 
the new bills are denied the privilege of carrying freight. 

In six legislative days, two bills, radically changing the street 
railway law of the State and jeopardizing hundreds of millions of 
already invested capital and affecting untold millions of future 
franchises were passed without a single public hearing, and, in one 
house, without any debate, and, in the other, with only a travesty of 
one. I venture to declare that this is a record of rapid legislation 
in flagrant disregard and defiance of public sentiment and interests 
unequaled in the history of any other State in the country. 

On July 7, at midnight, without a public hearing, and in the 
executive mansion, rather than in his public office, Governor 
Strong signed the bills in the presence of United States Senatdr 
Quay, his son, R. R. Quay, a Pittsburg millionaire and street rail- 
Way manipulator; United States Senator Penrose, Congressman 
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H. Foerderer, of Philadelphia, who has since become the leading 
spokesman for the grantees of the new franchises; Clarence Wolf, 
Mayor Ashbridge’s banker; Select Councilman J. P. McNichol, 
and Millionaire Contractor John M. Mack, all of Philadelphia; 
Henry W. and George T. Oliver, P. W. T. Mellen and E. M. 
Bigelow, Pittsburg capitalists and Quay supporters. 

The Governor’s action was officially published on the morning 
of July 8, and then the rush for charters began. The capitalists 
and politicians just mentioned were early on hand at the State De- 
partment, and, as the secretary of the commonwealth is a strong 
Quay machine man, he did not throw any obstacles in their way. 
Over one hundred applications for charters were filed between 
7 and 10 a. m., of which thirteen were for Philadelphia companies, 
The formal incorporators were Robert H. Foerderer, John M. 
Mack, Michael Murphy, Clarence Wolf and Joseph Mack.* 

The companies were capitalized for a total of $7,198,000. 

The charters were granted on Saturday, June 8. The same 
day a special meeting of the Select Council of Philadelphia was 
called for the following Monday at 3 o’clock, the earliest possible 
day. The Chamber met on that day and thirteen ordinances, 
granting the requisite privileges to the thirteen companies, were 
formally introduced and referred to the Street Railway Committee, 
which met at 1 o’clock Tuesday. There was a semblance of a hear- 
ing on this occasion, and Harry B. French, president of the Mu- 
nicipal League of Philadelphia, was graciously permitted to read 
the following statement of the League’s position: 


“First. That, although the recent acts of Assembly permit the lapse of a long 
period of time before any construction need be undertaken by any of these cor- 
porations, it is within the power of the City Councils to cut down this time and fix 
a shorter period within which the work of construction shall be begun and finished, 
and the interests of the people thereby more quickly served. 

“Second. That it is within the power of Councils to couple, with the grant of 
the franchise, any condition that it thinks is for the benefit of the city and its inhabi- 
tants, such as a condition liniiting the rate of fare, one providing for free transfers, 
one providing for the paving of the streets, one providing for adequate compensation 
for the grant of the franchise, and, most important of all, it is within the power of 
Councils to limit the term of the franchise and to provide that the tracks of the 





*The titles of the thirteen companies are Passynuk Avenue Elevated, Broad 
Street Subway, Western Rapid Transit, Broad Street Rapid Transit, Chestnut Hill 
and Glenside Rapid Transit, Ridge Avenue Elevated, Frankford Elevated, Northem 
Rapid Transit, Germantown Avenue Elevated, Southern Rapid Transit, Eastern 
Rapid Transit, Central Rapid Transit and Market Street Elevated. 
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companies asking the franchise shall become public property at the expiration of the 
term for which the franchise is granted. 

“Experience elsewhere as well as in this city has shown that franchises once 
granted have been but little subject to regulation, and that the interests of the city 
must be safeguarded at the time of grant, if at all.” 


The statement was heard by the committee in silence. Not a 
word was said about it by any member, and not a step taken, even, 
to consider the suggestions. The ordinances were all recom- 
mended for favorable consideration and were sent to Select Coun- 
cil, which passed them on first reading the same day. On July 12 
the ordinances were passed finally by Select Council, and they were 


messaged to Common Council, which concurred in them all, sitting 
until 7 p. m. to accomplish this result—an hour beyond the time 


fixed for adjournment by the rules. The record of councils was 
more expeditious, for it passed thirteen long and intricate or- 
dinances through all the stages of legislation in three days—a pro- 
cess made possible by their rules and the laws under which they 
are organized. 

The next day, the 13th, the bills were transcribed and sent to 
Mayor Ashbridge for his consideration. Notwithstanding the 
statement of his private secretary that the ordinances would not be 
signed that day, they were, as a matter of fact, signed that evening, 
the Mayor returning from the ceremonies incident to the opening 
of the United States Mint, and remaining at his office until after 
midnight for the purpose. This action of the Mayor was undoubt- 
edly due to the offer of John Wanamaker to pay the city $2,500,000 
for the franchises conferred by the ordinances, he having deposited 
$250,000 with a trust company on account of the proposition. The 
letter conveying this proposition was handed to Mayor Ashbridge 
by Mr. Wanamaker’s private secretary. The Mayor contempt- 
uously flung aside the letter when he saw the envelope, without 
taking the trouble to examine its contents. He hastened back to 
his office, however, and did not leave it until all the ordinances had 
been officially approved. 

To sum up, we have two highly-important bills touching a 
question of vital moment passed in six legislative days—the short- 
est possible time under our Constitution—and approved the next 
day at midnight without hearings of any kind. Then thirteen com- 
panies were incorporated under them in a single day. Then thir- 
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teen ordinances, granting valuable franchises, were passed in three 
days, and signed the fourth day by the Mayor at midnight, with. 
out hearing and in the face of a highly-advantageous offer from 4 
responsible and well-known citizen, who had deposited a quarter of 
a million as an earnest of his good faith. I challenge any com. 
munity in the United States to equal such a record of indifference 
to public sentiment, profligacy with the public assets, disregard of a 
public trust and the subjection of the law and lawmaking power for 
selfish private ends. If there is any city, large or small, which can 
show a similar record I want to learn of it, simply to relieve the 
feeling of degradation I now have. 

Many scandals have attended the granting of franchises in 
Philadelphia, but we have never had anything that quite equaled 
this. I have heard of the “jamming” process in legislation, but ] 
never saw it applied with more vigor than in the instance described 
in this article. The only concession of any kind made was the 
slight hearing granted to the Municipal League through its presi- 
dent, and his treatment was such as to reinforce rather than di- 
minish the impression that the interest of the people were of re- 
mote consequence and consideration. 

Shortly after the Focht and Emery bills were enacted, two 
supplemental bills were passed. The one to the Focht bill gave the 
corporations brought into existence by its provisions authority to 
build either an elevated or an underground road, or both an ele- 
vated and an underground railway, over the route described in their 
charter. The second provided that no street railway company 
shall hereafter be chartered until the necessity for such railways 
shall have been passed upon by a board consisting of the Governor, 
Attorney General and Secretary of the Commonwealth. In other 
words, having filched the State and the municipalities of all they 
could carry away at one time, they have left three of tried and 
trusted friends on guard to prevent any one else from carrying 
away any of the plunder yet unappropriated. The bills, popularly 
known as “chasers,” were put through in the same time as the 
Focht and Emery bills, and, of course, received executive approval 
at the hands of Governor Stone. 





BOSTON’S NEW SUBWAY.* 


By WILLARD WINSLOW. 


To Boston belongs the honor of constructing the first municipal 
subway in the United States. Construction was begun in 1895 and 
the work was completed in 1898 at a total cost of $4,350,000. Its 
object was to relieve the congestion of traffic upon the crooked, 
narrow and crowded streets in the central portion of the city, and 
to afford rapid communication between the business district and 
suburban areas upon the south and west. 

To many the scheme was an experiment, especially to those who 
oppose the extension of municipal action. But its success was im- 
mediately demonstrated, not only from the point of view of rapid 
transit, but of finance as well. As a result, the construction of a 
second subway was proposed, to connect Scollay Square with the 
suburban districts upon the east. 

The first bill to effect this result was drafted by and introduced 
into the legislature at the request of the Citizens’ Association of 
Boston. It provided that the Boston Transit Commission (the au- 
thority which has charge of the present subway) should construct 
the proposed subway and pay for it by issuing city bonds. It also 
empowered the commission to lease the road to an operating com- 
pany for a period of 20 years, the terms of the lease being subject 
to the approval of the State Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
This bill was not satisfactory to the Boston Elevated Railway—the 
proposed lessee—and after considerable negotiation with view to 
effecting an agreement, a new bill was drafted. 

The principle difference between this and the former plan was 
that, while the Rapid Transit Commission was to construct the road, 





*The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Mr. Louis D. Brandeis for 
the use of valuable material regarding the proposed subway. 
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the Elevated Railway Company was to defray all expenses and use 
the subway until 1937 without paying the city anything for the 
privilege. The bill also extended the lease of the old subway from 
1917 to 1937, making both agreements terminate at the same date, 
At the expiration of the lease, purchase by the city was provided 
for upon the condition that a majority of the voters of the city 
should so decide, and the payment to be made to the private com- 
pany was the cost of the subway and structure less depreciation. 

This proposition, which virtually handed over the subway toa 
private corporation for 40 years at the expiration of which period 
the city could only purchase it upon paying the market value, 
aroused great hostility and was condemned by many as a serious 
menace to the interests of the city. The Associated Board of Trade 
took the lead in opposing this measure, and as a result of the hear- 
ings before the legislature and the widespread opposition it en- 
countered, no action was taken in the session of 1900. 

Early in 1901 the Citizens’ Association introduced a bill similar 
to the one it fathered in the previous session. The Associated 
Board of Trade presented a scheme similar to the statute under 


which the present subway is being operated, namely: municipal 
ownership and construction of the subway, the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company paying 4$ per cent. of the net cost of the subway 
and its appurtenances for a lease terminating in 1917. In case the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company should not desire to lease the 
new subway, a similar agreement could be made with any other 


company. 
Discussion of the various schemes continued. Numerous hear- 
ings were again held by legislative committees, and the longer the 
question was discussed the more evident it became that private 
ownership and control would be a grave mistake. Long after the 
hearings had been closed and while the committee on metropolitan 
affairs was considering the drafting of a measure, the Elevated 
Railway Company presented a new bill. The title and ownership 
of the subway was to be vested in the city of Boston, although the 
company was to furnish the funds to build it, not to exceed 
$6,000,000, and to have exclusive use and control of it for fifty 
years from date of completion. In other respects it did not differ 
materially from the measure introduced by the Associated Board of 
Trade and certainly was not much more favorable to the city. 
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Although the opposition was strenuous, the committee having 
the matter in charge finally reported by a vote of 13 to 24 bill call- 
ing for the construction of the subway by the Boston Transit Com- 
mission, the payment of not more than $6,000,000 by the Elevated 
Railway Company and a lease to it of the subway for 40 years with- 
out payment of rent. 

The committee’s bill passed the House by a vote of 159 to 45 and 
the Senate by a vote of 25 to 11. When it came before Governor 
Crane for approval, he wrote a vigorous veto message, which had 
such a marked effect that over 60 members in the House changed 
their votes and the veto was sustained by a vote of 135 to 98. 

The general interest in franchise questions and the excellent 
terse presentation by Governor Crane of the reasons why the bill 
should not become a law lead me to quote quite fully from his 
message: 

This amounts to a lease of the proposed subway, when constructed, to the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company for a gross rental of $6,000,000, paid in advance. 
If the cost of the subway does not exceed $6,000.000, this rental, on the basis of 4% 
per cent., the rate of the lease of the existing subway, taking into consideration the 
advantageous investment of the sinking fund provided for by the bill, would enable 
the company to make itself whole in from thirty-two to thirty-five years, and would 
give to the Boston Elevated Railway Company the free and exclusive use of a great 
artery of public travel for from five to eight years without any compensation what- 
ever. It is fair to assurMe that the sinking fund would be invested so as to bring 
about this result, but if not so invested the rental for the term would not exceed 4% 
per cent., the minimum rental of the Tremont Street subway; but the lease of the 
latter provides also for an increase of the rent proportioned to the amount of busi- 
ness done by the lessee. There is no such provision in the lease authorized by this 
bill. However much the volume of transportation may increase, the lessee, not the 
city, will receive the benefit. This provision, which is omitted in the present bill, 
making the amount of rent proportionate to the volume of business, is wise and 
equitable. 

But there is no assurance that the subway can be constructed for $6,000,000. 
If, as is very likely to be the case, the cost is in excess of that sum, not only is the 
rental of the subway proportionately decreased, but the excess must be paid by the 
city without reimbursement from any source. To the extent of such excess of cost 
the subway will be constructed at the expense of the city for the benefit of the 
proposed lessee. * * * 

Previous legislatures have referred to the city of Boston, for its acceptance or 
rejection, acts relating to rapid transit. And the results of the ballots so taken 
show that the voters have acted intelligently, and with a full understanding of the 
issues involved. * * * I see mo good reason why these precedents should not 
be followed in a bill so important and far-reaching in its consequences to the citigens 
of Boston as is the one before me. 

The bill is objectionable for the further reason that it is in violation of the spirit 
of the statutes designed to prevent stock-watering, laws whose wisdom have been so 
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far confirmed by experience that all attempts to modify or repeal them have failed, 
The essence of stock-watering is, I take it to be, the issuance of stock not based 
upon actual property of the corporation. This bill provides that the money to be 
paid to the city of Boston may be provided for by issuing stock; but no provision 
is made for the redemption or cancellation of the stock at the end of the term. The 
money so paid is, in fact, expended, not for permanent improvements, but for 
rentals, and does not increase the value of the plant of the company. At the end of 
forty years the stock is free, and will be held by the company without property to 
show for it. There is, it is true, a provision for a sinking fund, but none what- 
ever that the proceeds of the sinking fund shall be used to retire the stock so 
issued. * * * 

The act of 1894, authorizing the construction of the existing subway, made care- 
ful provision in section 36 for the relocation by the commission of sewers, gas 
pipes, water pipes and other conduits; but the section of the present bill referring 
to the same subject (section 8) makes no such provision. It authorizes the com- 
mission to remove all such structures, but does not provide for their relocation or 
accommodation, either within or without the new subway; and it is doubtful whether 
they could be located within the new subway, even if in the judgment of the 
authorities they could be so placed without detriment to its use by the railway 
corporation. This, in my mind, is an important omission. The structures to which 
I refer are allowed to be placed beneath the streets for the public convenience, and 
explicit provision should be made for a continuance of their rights. 

But there is a still more serious objection to the bill. It involves a surrender 
of public rights for an unusual term of years, and under unusual conditions. No 
street railway, with the exception of certain privileges heretofore assured to the 
West End Street Railway Company and the Boston Elevated Railway Company for 
special reasons, has other than a revocable franchise in a public way. 

But this bill will, if it becomes a law, give to a private corporation a valuable 
monopoly in a great public thoroughfare and will perpetuate that monopoly for forty 
years. It not only binds this generation; it ties the hands of the generation to come. 
The surrender of rights which belong to the public, even for a brief term of years, 
should be permitted only after the most careful consideration, and for controlling 
reasons of public policy; but no exigency has been shown to exist to justify the 
taking away of such rights from a generation yet unborn. 

No reason affecting the public welfare requires the adoption of this extraor- 
dinary proposition. The rapid transit of passengers by means of a subway is no 
longer an experiment. There can be no reasonable doubt that if such a structure 
be built and paid for by the city it can be leased to a transportation company for a 
sum amply sufficient to take care of the interest on the money borrowed therefor, 
and to provide a sinking fund for its ultimate redemption. 

The charter of the Boston Elevated Railway Company, giving it certain exclu- 
sive rights for a period of twenty-five years, was granted to it chiefly upon the 
ground that the construction of an elevated railway, and the payment of damages 
that might accrue to abuters thereby, would involve so large an expenditure that 
capitalists would not be expected to invest their money without some assurance of 
permanency for a fixed term. The act of 1894, providing for the construction 
of the present subway, authorized the Boston Transit Commission to lease it for a 
term of fifty years, but the legislature of 1897 wisely cut down this period from fifty 
to twenty years. Neither of these grants, therefore, constitutes a sufficient precedent 
for the long term authorized by this bill. 
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No one can foresee what advance may be made in the methods and cost of 
transportation, in the volume of travel, or in the facilities that may be required 
for its accommodation in the next forty years. The history of passenger transporta- 
tion during the last forty years, and the wonderful advance that has been made, 
not only in the amount of travel, but in the facilities afforded to passengers, is 
sufficient evidence of our inability to predict the future. This bill, however, while it 
does not restrict the company, ties the hands of the community. It will prevent the 
public from taking advantage of any such improvements in transportation facilities 
on the proposed route, excepting those that may be deemed by the company advan- 
tageous to it. A consideration of the disastrous results which would have followed 
if exclusive rights had been granted to a street railway company forty years ago to 
continue until the present time, illustrates the limitations which this bill would 
impose upon the-public, and the unwisdom of its enactment. 

All the special rights and privileges enjoyed by the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company will have expired in the year 1922. It has no moral or equitable claim to 
a continuance of those privileges, or of any exclusive privileges whatever. There is 
no good reason why the public should not at that time come into complete posses- 
sion of its own, to the end that further franchises may, then be grantetd in yiew of 
the improvements in the methods of rapid transit which may then have been made, 
and with the sole object of securing, in the highest degree and at the lowest cost, 
the convenience of the people of that day. But this bill, if approved, would go far 
in assuring a continuance of the command of the situation for a period of twenty 
years more. Although its rights in the existing subway will have ended, it is not 
difficult to foresee that a company in exclusive possession for a long term of years 
of a most important avenue of travel, will be in a position to control the situation 
and to prevent other transportation companies from compcting upon equal terms. 
No such opportunity for control of the situation at that time should be permitted. 

I am unable to give*my assent to a bill which thus restricts the rights of the 
public, on the one hand, while, on the other hand, it insures valuable exclusive 
privileges to the company in question for so long a period; and that, too, without 
any public exigency requiring the passage of so extraordinary a measure. 


The importance of the general principles laid down in this mes- 
sage, the fact that they have been endorsed by one house of the 
State legislature by a considerable majority warrants careful 
thought. Briefly summarized, they are: 

1. Municipal franchises should not be granted to private cor- 
porations without the consent of the city in question. 

2. The referendum is a proper method of determining local 
opinion. 

3. Public rights should not be surrendered for an unusual term 
of years. Each generation should be left free to choose its own 
course. ' 

4. Public property should not be surrendered to private inter- 
ests without fair compensation. 
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5. Municipal subways are not experiments; their success has 
been demonstrated. 

6. Stock watering in public service corporations should not be 
tolerated. Liabilities should equal approximinately the actual value 
of the property. 

Philadelphia conditions are most discouraging. The cry, “Is 
there no physician there?” calls forth only negative replies. But 
there is just cause for rejoicing when even one governor refuses to 
disregard public interests and when even one State refuses to bow 
the knee to corporation influences. 





NEW YORK’S SUBWAY POLICY. 


By WILLIAM J. GAYNOR. 


The recent message of Governor Crane, of Massachusetts, 
vetoing the Boston subway bill, has attracted much attention, and 
has been generally commended here in New York. There seems, 
however, to be a singular indisposition among some who profess 
to commend Governor Crane’s action most warmly to refrain from 
stating just what the Boston scheme which he vetoed was, so that 
it might be compared, or contrasted, rather, with the manner in 


which our subways are being disposed of. 

The bill which Governor Crane vetoed authorized the Boston 
Transit Commission to construct a subway under or near Wash- 
ington street, at a carefully estimated cost of $6,000,000, which was 
doubtless correct. The Boston Elevated Railway Company was 
by the provisions of the bill to pay the said amount to the city in 
cash, and have in return the completed subway for a term of 40 
years, during which it was required to keep it in repair. 

This is the scheme which Governor Crane vetoed as unjust to 
the city from a financial standpoint, as giving to “a private cor- 
poration a valuable monopoly in a great public thoroughfare,” and 
as “taking away from a generation yet unborn” valuable public 
rights. And yet to us here in New York the Boston scheme looks 
by contrast like a great bargain for the city and the public, born and 
unborn. Stated in one way, it was that the Elevated Railway Com- 
pany should pay the entire cost of construction, and in return 
have the subway for 40 years. Stated more in detail, the transit 
commissioners were to cause the city’s bonds to be sold to raise the 
$6,000,000. At 34 per cent. interest the city’s total expenditure of 
Principal and interest at the end of the 40 years would therefore 
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have been $14,400,000. Against this the $6,000,000 to be paid in 
by the company on the completion of the subway would, kept in- 
vested in the city’s bonds and compounded, have amounted at the 
end of the 40 years to a total fund of $23,755,800. This would have 
left the city at the end of the 40 years not only in possession of the 
subway free and clear, but also with a cash balance of $9,355,800 in 
its favor on the transaction. 

In what way has our great subway system in New York City 
been disposed of? In a way that Governor Crane, and those who 
like him stand for the rights of the many in such matters, could 
not sanction. When we read Governor Crane’s prosaic words, and 
then turn to what our rapid transit board has done and is planning 
to further do, under the peculiar statute which gives it its powers, 
we perceive the difference between legislation and official action 
favoring the community and favoring the few against the com- 
munity in such matters. Under Governor Crane the Boston tran- 
its commissioners will certainly not become a steering committee 
to bring about ways of presenting to a few individuals the great- 
est public franchises almost as gifts. The charter of the new 
city of New York in express provisions puts an end to that sort 
of thing, and many of us thought it was at an end. How long 
are the provisions of the charter in that respect to be frustrated by 
our rapid transit commissioners, acting outside of the charter and 
under the provisions of a separate statute? 

The contract under which our rapid transit commissioners have 
disposed of our system of subways through the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx is as follows: The contractor is to con- 
struct them for the sum of $35,000,000, to be paid to him by the 
city as the work progresses. This sum was estimated in advance 
as the cost by the-commissioners; and the statute evidently intends 
that the contractor shall make no profit on the construction, but 
only on his lease of the completed work. It is now quite well 
known, however, that the contractor will make a very large profit 
on the construction. Such profit is put at upwards of $8,000,000 
by competent persons, i. e., at about 25 per cent., the cost having 
been estimated altogether too high, although so many tunnels had 
been built in the world that the approximate, if not exact, cost of 
such work, could, it might well seem, have been easily and ac- 
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curately figured out in advance, especially (as is the case here) 
where it is mainly through rock, which is the least costly kind of 
tunneling. 

When the subway is completed it goes to the contractor by the 
terms of the contract for a term of 50 years, with a right of re- 
newal for 25 years additional. And what profit does the city get in 
return? Not to exceed one per cent. per annum for such term on 
the said cost of construction. Instead of the contractor paying the 
cost of construction, and taking the subway for 40 years in re- 
turn, as was the Boston scheme which Governor Crane vetoed, the 
city pays the cost of construction, allows the contractor to make 
a huge profit thereon, and in addition gives him the completed 
subway and railroad for 50 years, with a right to an additional 25 
years, the yearly rental profit to the city not to exceed one per 
cent. on the cost of construction. This one per cent. would pay 
the principal of such cost in a century. 

To laud this as a great bargain for the community seems only 
possible to those who rate the average intelligence of the com- 
munity as contemptible, and look with disfavor, if not disgust, on 
any suggestion that the community has a right to share in the in- 
come from its public utilities and franchises. It is true that if this one 
per cent. were put into a sinking fund and compounded it would 
produce a fund equal to such principal in less than a century; but 
the showing would still be paltry as a return for such a valuable 
property, the greatest revenue producing municipal railroad prop- 
erty in the world. If so accumulated at 3} per cent. during the 
40 years’ term which Governor Crane condemned, the fund at the 
end would still lack about $6,000,000 of paying such principal. 

But on what principle of finance may the contractor to whom 
the franchise is farmed out be credited with the interest which the 
city can get on the amount paid in as rental? The thing seems to 
be suggested and figured out only by those who desire to make 
that which is actually a wrong to the community appear to be a 
good bargain for it. It is true also that the said contractor has to 


pay to the city yearly the 3 or 33 per cent. interest which it pays 
on its bonds issued for construction. Heretofore, in selling thee 
bonds, the controller has “tried the experiment,” as he called it, of 
selling 3 per cent. bonds, which makes a fine saving to the con- 
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tractor without any loss to the city. But this reimbursement to the 
city of the interest it pays is no profit to the city; and, besides, if 
the franchise had been given away for the 50 or 75 years, leaving 
the donee to build at his own expense, he could not have borrowed 
the money at such a low rate. 

The statute under which our rapid transit commissioners act 
could scarcely be better drafted to work to the disadvantage of the 
community. The fundamental wrong of it is that, while the city 
constructs at its own expense, the public work when completed is 
not at the city’s immediate disposal to lease to the highest bidder 
for a moderate term of years. The statute permits a contractor to 
do the work and take a lease for 50 years, with a renewal of 25 
years, to be put up for bids at the outset. That it is impossible for 
such a method to result otherwise than disadvantageously to the 
community is manifest. Not to mention other reasons, many 
would bid for the contract to construct who know nothing of 
operating railroads and do not want to go into that business, and 
many would bid for a lease of a completed subway railroad who 
are not contractors and have no facilities for constructing it. For 
one who would bid in advance for the combined contract to con- 
struct and operate for a term of years, many would bid for the con- 
tract to construct only, and many others for the lease only. 

The latest illustration of what our rapid transit board is doing 
is furnished by their completed scheme to build at the expense of 
the city and lease in the same way for 75 years a railroad subway 
from the terminus of the Long Island Railroad in Brooklyn bor- 
ough to the East river and thence under the river to a point in 
Manhattan borough, all in the same manner that the subways in 
Manhattan and the Bronx have been disposed of. The city char- 
ter permitted such subways to be built by railroad companies at 
their own cost on a franchise of 25 years, with a right to a renewal 
for 25 years additional, but only on the basis of a valuation to be 
made at the end of the original term. 

Two years ago the Long Island Railroad Company sent an 
agent to Albany and had the city charter amended by making the 
term 50 years, with such right of renewal for 25 years. This being 
accomplished, it applied to our Municipal Assembly for the fran 
chise to construct the said subway from its Brooklyn terminus to 
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Manhattan. So eager was it to get so valuable a franchise that 
members of the Municipal Assembly were under the belief that it 
tried to bribe them to vote for it, if we can credit the public state- 
ment of one of them that such an attempt to bribe was actually 
made. As the member who made the statement and the official 
who denied it are deemed of equal reputation, the public has to 
draw its own conclusion from all the circumstances. However this 
matter may be, the company afterwards withdrew its application. 

The reason for this was apparent enough to many at the time, 
and recently became apparent to every one, when the rapid transit 
board came forward with its scheme to build such subway at the 
expense of the city. The company, of course, withdrew its applica- 
tion for the franchise to construct the tunnel at its own cost when 
the rapid transit commissioners made known to it that they would 
construct it at the cost of the city. Such tunnel is only a continua- 
tion of the said railroad company’s tracks (which are also being 
placed in a tunnel under an act passed at the last session of the 
Legislature) from their termination in Brooklyn to Manhattan; and 
there is no other railroad that could use it, if its capacity would suf- 
fice for such additional use. There is no possibility whatever of 
competition for a lease of it. It is literally to be built by the city 
for the Long Island Railroad Company. 

The public statement of the president of the company to be 
used at the hearing before the mayor that the company would not 
bid for the contract of course deceived no informed person. It 
was intended for other persons. The railroad company is not a 
contractor. In the judgment of competent persons this tunnel at 
least doubles the value of the Brooklyn branch of the company. 

With this object lesson before the public it does not seem pos- 
sible that the statute which enables such things to be done can be 
allowed to survive. What does Governor Odell say to it? We 
know what Governor Crane—the governor of the best governed 
State in the world—says. 


There is one sentence in Governor Crane’s message which 
makes strange reading for certain good people here who profess 
to tell us that capital would build no street railroads for us except 
on franchises in perpetuity, or for 50 or 75 years, which is about the 
same thing. It is as follows: “No street railway (in Boston), 
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with the exception of certain privileges heretofore assured to the 
West End Street Railway Company and the Boston Elevated Rail. 
way Company for special reasons, has other than a revocable fran- 
chise in a public way.” 





STREET RAILWAYS OF CHICAGO. 


To THE Civic FEDERATION OF CHICAGO: 


Your committee appointed to conduct an examination of the 
true financial condition of the Street Railways of Chicago, so far 
as the same is shown by the books of account and corporate records 
of the various street railway companies, beg leave to report: 

Immediately upon their appointment, your committee took up 
and pressed the negotiations then pending to obtain access to the 
corporate records and books of account, with the result that Mr. 
Edmund F. Bard, an expert accountant of this city, was employed 
to make the examination, the details of which are embodied in his 
report herewith submitted. The report speaks for itself and bears 
evidence of the ability and fidelity with which the work was done. 

This examination could not have been had without the consent 
and active co-operation of the street railway companies themselves, 
and full recognition is given to the courtesies extended and the 
service thus rendered by their officials to your committee, the Civic 
Federation and the public generally. 

The question of compensation for franchises must necessarily 
turn on some plan of profit sharing, for it is only the excess of 
profit remaining after payment of all proper operating and mainte- 
nance charges, together with reasonable returns on the investment, 
which can justly be demanded by the public. The first question 
is, therefore, what is the amount of actual profit. 

This preliminary investigation is the one to which your com- 
mittee has addressed itself. We believe no similar publication of 
facts has ever been made, for the reason that never before have 
street railway books been opened to a similar investigation. 

Among the most important facts involved in the problem under 
consideration must be the amount of capital invested; the mode of 
issuing the stock, bonds and other securities of the companies; the 
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mode of charging expenditures and to what extent rebuilding js 
charged to construction or capital account; the leases or other 
agreements existing between different companies; the amount of 
dividends which have been paid; the gross and net income; the cos 
of property used in operating street railways; the present value of 
such property; and others which will readily occur. 

Obviously, it is only from the books and records of the com. 
panies that many of these facts can be ascertained at all; and jt 
seems that not all of them have ever been fully ascertained even 
by the companies themselves, previous to this examination. 

Your committee had the report of Mr. Bard in hand early in 
1899, but it was embarrassed by the extreme desirability of having 
the report accompanied when published by such summaries, ex- 
planatory matter, etc., as would render it more easily understood 
and thus increase its usefulness. Besides, in the opinion of your 
committee, it is mainly with reference to formulating ordinances 
relating to the street railways of Chicago, and particularly to re- 
newals of the ordinances soon to expire by limitation rather than 
the framing of statutes to be passed by the legislature, that this 
information is most pertinent and valuable. 

It is a subject of sincere congratulation that your committee 
has secured the services of Dr. Milo Roy Maltbie, Editor of 
MunicipaL AFFAIRS, and a well-known writer on municipal and 
economic subjects, to prepare the accompanying summary. While 
the particular views expressed by him are his own, we feel sure 
they will carry added weight for that reason. The committee does 
not think it desirable, however, at this time to formulate any policy 
nor to adopt any of the inferences drawn from the facts disclosed. 
Those facts it deems weighty and important and their present pub- 
lication timely. This report is submitted in the full confidence 
that it will aid in the solution and the speedy, just and final settle 
ment of a situation not satisfactory at present from any point oi 
view, and one which is intolerable in many of its phases. 

Respectfully submitted. 


WILLIAM A. GILES, Chairman; 
ADOLPH NATHAN, 


JOSIAH L. LOMBARD, 
JOHN H. GRAY, 
NEWTON A. PARTRIDGE. 
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ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


By Mito Roy MaAtrsie. 

The examination of the books of account and records of the 
principal street railway companies of Chicago made by Mr. Edmund 
F. Bard is altogether unique. I know of no other instance in the 
United States where a street railway company voluntarily has 
opened its books and permitted an expert accountant to examine in 
detail all its financial operations. For the first time, the inner work- 
ings of several large companies in a large and important city are 
brought to view. For the first time, we know exactly what it has 
cost to construct different kinds of street railways, what allowance 
has been made for depreciation, what franchises are worth, how 
they have been capitalized, what methods have been adopted in 
financing these enterprises, etc. 

To comprehend the full value and importance of this study, a 
brief account of the Street railway situation in Chicago and of the 
circumstances under which the examination of the books was per- 
mitted, is necessary. 

Early Operations. 


Street railways were first operated in Chicago in 1859. A period 
of slow development followed, during which all street cars were 
operated by animal power, except a few suburban steam dummy 
lines, with the consequent inadequate service and high operating 
cost. It was not until 1880 that serious steps were taken to 
improve the service by the adoption of cable traction. 

At this time there were three companies operating in three quite 
distinct parts of the city, viz.: (1) the Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany on the South Side, that portion of the city lying south of the 
tiver and east of the south branch; (2) the North Chicago City 
Railway Company on the North Side, north of the river and east of 
the north branch, and (3) the Chicago West Division Railway Com- 
pany on the West Side, west of the north and south branches. 
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Each had a monopoly in its area, due partially to the topographical 
nature of the city and partially to agreement, tacit or otherwise, 
The river has always rendered communication between the three 
sections difficult and expensive. The natural course of traffic is to 
and from the center of the city along radial lines, very few persons 
wishing to pass between the West and South Sides or the West and 
North Sides. (See Exhibit I, § 9.) 

The Chicago City Railway Company was the first to adopt cable 
traction, being forced to do so by the competition of steam roads 
which paralleled its main lines. The State Street and Cottage 
Grove Avenue lines were the first converted, beginning about Janu- 
ary 1, 1881. The other companies began to adopt mechanical 
traction several years later—1886 and 1887. Early in the nineties 
electricity was introduced and now the horse railroad has almost dis- 
appeared, and the cable, once so common, is giving way to the 
trolley. 


Duration of Franchises. 
The three roads above named, and others subsequently organ- 


ized, secured most of their present franchises to use the streets in 
the seventies or eighties, for periods not exceeding twenty years, the 
legislative act of 1874 having fixed this as the maximum limit. The 
most sweeping city ordinance was that of July 30, 1883, which ex- 
tended all of the existing franchises to use the streets to 1903. Sev- 
eral other ordinances have since been passed, notably in 1886 and 
1887, but almost without exception the periods have so been fixed 
as to terminate in 1903, 1906, 1907, or thereabouts. In some cases 
no limit was stated, and the city may terminate these franchises at 
any time. 

The only exception to the rule that street railway franchises 
have been granted for short periods, usually about twenty or 
twenty-five years, is the “Ninety-Nine-Year” Act passed in 1865. 
This Act extended the life of the Chicago City Railway Co., the 
North Chicago City Railway Co. and the Chicago West Division 
Railway Co. to ninety-nine years, the act of incorporation passed in 
1859 having restricted it to twenty-five years. It also attempted 
apparently to extend the franchises to use the streets already 
granted to ninety-nine years, but the language is not explicit. It 
certainly was not intended to include all subsequent grants made by 
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the city. Thus, under the interpretation most favorable to the com- 
panies, there are only a few franchises to use the streets, most fran- 
chises having been granted since 1865, which could by any possi- 
bility run on until 1958, and if the courts should strictly construe the 
Ninety-Nine-Year Act, all would terminate at dates not more re- 
mote than 1916, most of them about 1903." 

Legislation Attempted. 

The situation in 1897 was briefly this: Most of the franchises 
were to expire in ten years or less. The cable roads needed, or 
soon would need, to be replaced by electric lines. But of course 
capitalists would not furnish the requisite funds upon such short- 
term franchises. Furthermore, unless the periods were extended, 
the price of the securities would soon begin to decline, gradually 
reaching a very low figure. Also, the political situation seemed 
favorable to the companies; the council and the legislature were 
apparently friendly. 

Bills were introduced into the legislature, currently known as 
the Humphrey bills, extending for fifty years the franchise rights 
granted by city ordinances, giving the companies many vaiuable 
privileges and requiring in return very little from the companies 
either in the way of compensation or public control. The corpora- 
tions at first seemed to have the necessary support to enact the 
measures, but popular feeling ran so high that it influenced many 
members of the legislature, and, after a very bitter fight, the bills 
were voted down by a large majority. 

The street railway interests then tried a new measure, the Allen 
bill, which contained some of the most objectionable features of the 
Humphrey bill, but which was an improvement in other respects." 
This bill became a law in the summer of 1897. In November, 1898, 
elections were held for seats in the legislature, and the whole State 
was so worked up by the prostitution of public interests for the 





*The roads have been so unsuccessful in getting statutes or ordinances ex- 
tending their franchise rights in the streets that they now are attempting to get 
a judicial interpretation of the Act of 1865, and claim that the 99-year clause 
applies to all franchise rights. No one else believes this, but it may be that the 
courts will hold that it applies to all grants previous to 1865, which will leave the 
toads a few important franchises. 


' 
_ “The principal difference between the two bills was that the Humphrey bill 
itself extended the franchise rights of the companies 50 years; the Allen biil 
authorized city authorities to do this. 
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aggrandizement of a few corporations that nearly every man who 
had supported the Humphrey and Allen bills was either refused a 
renomination or defeated at the polls. The legislature which met 
the following winter—1899—repealed the Allen law by a prac. 
tically unanimous vote before the Chicago companies had derived 
any benefit therefrom. The city council refused to exercise the 
power conferred by the Allen law and extend franchises fifty years, 
Thus, in 1899, the street railroad interests were precisely where 
they were in 1896, and there was little prospect of getting favors 
from the legislature or the city council. The public was extremely 
hostile and suspicious; the council was no longer controlled by “the 
gang,” and the legislature had been taught a lesson it was not likely 
soon to forget. Evidently the companies were hard pressed; and 
only five years remained before the expiration of many of their 
franchises. 

All of this experience had taught the companies that the public 
could no longer be disregarded. Conditions had greatly changed, 
and the policy of the corporations must change also. 

The Scope of the Investigation. 


In June, 1898, after the enactment of the Allen law and after the 
city council had refused to accede to the demands of the companies 
for an extension of franchises, the Civic Federation invited Mr. 
C. T. Yerkes, who controlled the North and West Side companies 
and who was the spokesman for these companies in the contro- 
versy, to give an address at a public meeting on the street railway 
situation. He complied and evinced a strong desire to placate the 
public and to secure co-operation in formulating and procuring the 
needed ordinances. Mr. Newton A. Partridge, who was principal 
spokesman for the Civic Federation, insisted that the city could not 
be expected to go into a blind pool and approve a plan suggested 
by the street railway companies when all of the data regarding the 
operations of the companies were unknown to it. That would be 
playing with loaded dice. If fair treatment were to be expected, 
after the public had been so shamefully abused and deceived in the 
two years just passed, the books of the companies must be opened 
to examination by an expert. 

This Mr. Yerkes subsequently consented to do, recognizing the 
logic of the argument. A committee of the Civic Federation was 
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appointed, consisting of Josiah L. Lombard (chairman), Adolph 
Nathan, Newton A. Partridge, Sigmund Zeisler, William A. Giles, 
John H. Gray, Paul O. Stensland, Edwin Burritt Smith, Thos. C. 
MacMillan, E. G. Keith, Franklin MacVeagh, Zina R. Carter, John 
W. Ela and Wm. K. Ackerman. This committee was reorganized 
in 1900 with the following members: Josiah L. Lombard (chair- 
man), William A. Giles, Adolph Nathan, Franklin H. Head, John 
H. Gray, James L. Houghteling, Newton A. Partridge, Edwin Bur- 
ritt Smith, Sigmund Zeisler, Edmund J. James, Zina R. Carter and 
John W. Ela. The sub-committee, which had direct management 
and supervision of the investigation and which signs this report, 
consisted of William A. Giles (chairman), Adolph Nathan, Josiah 
L. Lumbard, Newton A. Partridge and John H. Gray. 

Mr. Yerkes did not speak for the Chicago City Railway Co., as 
he did not control this road, but when it was found that the 
other lines were to open their books, the South Side company 
agreed to do the same. Mr. Edmund F. Bard, a professional ac- 
countant, immediately began work, and the results of his investiga- 
tions are Exhibits I. to VI. He had access to the books of account 
and corporation records of all the important surface roads. Sev- 
eral of the suburban lines recently constructed are not included, as 
they have been in operation only a short time. These are relatively 
unimportant, as their business is small, and the companies treated 
herein hold the key to the whole situation. Mr. Bard’s report cov- 
ers the Chicago City Railway Co., the North Chicago City Rail- 
way Co., the North Chicago Street Railroad Co., the Chicago West 
Division Railway Co., the Chicago Passenger Railway Co. and the 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co. It ends with December 31, 
1897—the last year for which complete data were available when he 
began his work. To bring the monograph down to date—July 1, 
1901—the facts for the last three years and a half have been gath- 
ered from the financial papers, principally the Economist. How- 
ever, few changes have heen made since January 1, 1898, and they 
do not materially alter the figures Mr. Bard gives for 1897. 


Face Value of Liabilities, . 


Of all the many facts established by this examination, those 
bearing upon the value of the franchises will be most eagerly sought 
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for. To compute this value one first finds the market value of all out. 
standing liabilities, or, in other words, the sum which must be ex. 
pended in order to gain complete control of the companies. It js 
evident that this can be done only by purchasing at market value 


all outstanding stock, bonds and other evidences of indebtedness. 
From the amount thus expended there must be subtracted the 
market value of all assets, or the sum which one would receive if aj] 
the properties except the franchises were sold. The remainder 
evidently is the market value of the franchise. 

The liabilities of the various companies July 1, 1901, were as 


follows: 


CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY COMPANY 


Capital stock 
Miscellaneous obligations 


232,488.22 
$18,232,488.22 


CHICAGO UNION TRACTION COMPANY." 


Capital stock, preferred 
Capital stock, common 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 


20,000,000.00 
2,233,165.00 


$34,233,165.00 


NORTH CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Capital stock 
Bonds, 4% and 4 per cent 
Due North Chicago Street R. R. Co 


6,172,331.89 
$9,560,331.89 


NORTH CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Capital stock 

First mortgage bonds, 5 per cent 
Bills payable 

Miscellaneous accounts 


$7,920,000.00 
4,800,000.00 
1,196,200 00 
91,395.08 


$14,007,595.08 


CHICAGO PASSENGER RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Capital stock 
Bonds, 5 and 6 per cent 
Due West Chicago Street Railroad Co 





$1,340,300.00 
1,734,000.00 
49,158.49 


$3,123,458.49 





*The Chicago Union Traction Co. has not been examined by Mr. Bard, as it 


was organized after he made his investigation. 


These items have been taken 


from the company’s report, as published in the Jnvestors’ Manual for 1901. The 
— statement of June 30, 1901, does not give assets or liabilities. The 


gures given cannot be far from accurate, however. 
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CHICAGO WEST DIVISION RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Capital stock 
First mortgage bonds 
Due West Chicago Street Railroad Co 


$10,189,998.38 


WEST CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Capital stock.. ...  $13,189,000.00 
First mortgage and consolidated bonds, 5 per ‘cer 10,000,000.00 
Bills payable, 4% per cent, miscellaneous 5,160,252.67 


$28,358,252.67 
A total face value of $117,814,289.73 
Market Value of Securities, 

Proceeding now to find the value of these securities, the first 
question that arises is, What date shall be taken at which to com- 
pute their market value? In this résumé I have attempted to make 
it complete to July 1, 1901, which would suggest the selection of 
that date. But the quotations for one day may not represent the 
true state of the market. To avoid this error, the Stock Exchange 
quotations for the first two weeks in July have been used. This 
period is particularly well suited for the purpose, as the market 
was normal, showing no marked fluctuations, and as the period was 
one neither of boom prices nor marked depression. 

The prices secured by averaging the stock quotations for this 
period are: Chicago City Railroad Co., 209; Union Traction Co., 
preferred, 60; common, 19; North Chicago Street Railroad Co., 
200; West Chicago Street Railroad Co., 100. The stocks of three 
companies were not dealt in during July 1-13, but accepting the 
prices used in the Harlan report, which is considered very conserva- 
tive, we have: North Chicago City Railway Co., 600; Chicago 
West Division Railway Co., 650; Chicago Passenger Railway Co., 
100. 

Computing market values at these figures, the liabilities of the 
Chicago City Railway Co. are worth $37,852,488.22, those of the 
Chicago Union Traction Co. $13,233,165, in each case accepting the 
miscellaneous obligations at their face value. 

In the case of the North Chicago City Railway Co. only 2,499 
shares of stock are to be valued, as the purchase of the stock and 
bonds of the Chicago Union Traction Co. would itself transfer 2,501 
shares which this company took over from the North Chicago 
Street Railroad Co., when it made the agreement of 1899. (See 
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infra.) These shares, together with the other obligations taken at 
par, have a market value of $10,668,731.89. 

The Chicago Union Traction Co. also owns $2,000,000 of stock 
in the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. The market value of 
the remaining 59,200 shares would be $11,840,000. Adding the 
cther liabilities at face value, we have a total of $17,927,595.08. 

Turning to the West Side roads, the liabilities of the Chicago 
Passenger Railway Co. amount to $2,393,458.49. Seven thousand 
three hundred shares of stock are owned by the Chicago Union 
Traction Co., which would be purchased with the stock and bonds 
of that company, leaving 6,103 to be valued at $100 per share, or 
$610,300. The bonds, bearing 5 and.6 per cent. interest, are worth 
more than par, but their face value has been taken. 

The Chicago West Division Railway Co. has liabilities yet out- 
standing valued at $13,001,848.38; 6,251 shares of its stock being 
owned by the Chicago Union Traction Co., and the bonds being 
taken at par, although selling at a premium. 

Of the West Chicago Street Railroad Co.’s stock, $3,200,000 
are owned by the Chicago Union Traction Co. This would leave 
99,890 shares at $100 per share, or $9,989,000, plus $15,169,252.67 
in other liabilities at par value, or a total of $25,158,252.67. 

MARKET VALUE OF LIABILITIES. 


Chicago City Railway Co $37,852,488.22 
Chicago Union Traction Co 13,233,165.00 
North Chicago City Railway Co 10,668,731.89 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co 17,927,595.08 
Chicago Passenger Railway Co 2,393,458.49 
Chicago West Division Railway Co 13,001,848.38 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co 25,158,252.67 


$120,235,539-73° 
Value of Assets. 


From this amount one must subtract the present value of all 
property, real and personal, except the franchise rights in the 
streets. 

After careful analyses of the accounts, Mr. Bard computes the 
total original cost of all property belonging to the six companies, exclu 





*This is a very conservative estimate. The bonds have been computed at Fr 
whereas the latest quotations showed a premium in almost every instance. The 
assumed market values of stocks are below what they have been selling for. But 
it is better to give the companies the benefit of all reasonable doubts than 
retard private enterprise by harsh treatment. 
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sive of the franchises, upon December 31, 1897, at $41,328,379.72, dis- 
tributed as follows :* 

Chicago City Railway Co $11,603,960.71 

North Chicago City Railway Co 4,616,909.47 

North Chicago Street Railroad Co 6,060,777.00 

Chicago Passenger Railway Co................ y 1,677,411.29 

Chicago West Division Railway Co 5,783,713.65 

West Chicago Street Railroad Co............. + _11,585,607.60 


$41,328,379.72 


In order to bring these calculations up to date, I have incor- 
porated the changes made since January 1, 1898, which are few and 
quite accurately known. They consist principally in the organiza- 
tion of a new company—the Chicago Union Traction Co.—the re- 
funding of a small amount of indebtedness and the construction of 
a small amount of electric road. With these changes, which alter 
but one item and add a new one, I find that upon July 1, 1901, the 
total original cost of all property except the franchises was $44,922,- 
011.72, apportioned as follows: 

Chicago City Railway Co 

Chicago Union Traction Co 

North Chicago City Railway Co...............6 

North Chicago Street Railroad Co 

Chicago Passenger Railway Co 1,677,411.29 


Chicago West Division Railway Co............ ; 5,783,713.65 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co 11,585,607.60 


$44,922,011.72 


But in this suppostitious process of buying all liabilities and 
of selling all property three cash payments would be made from 
one company to another, which are not included in the assets above, 
as Mr. Bard shows that they have nothing to secure them except 
franchises, so that the assets of two companies would be larger 
than indicated in these tables. I refer to $6,172,331.89 due the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co. by the North Chicago City Rail- 
way Co.; $49,158.49 due the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. by 
the Chicago Passenger Railway Co. ; and $4,869,998.38 due the same 
toad by the Chicago West Division Railway.Co. These payments 
would alter the assets somewhat, giving the following results: 





+— 

In valuing the assets, every piece of property has been included except 
franchises. Thus the above items include not only the value of the plant and 
equipment necessary to operate the road, but stocks and bonds owned, accounts 
receivable, cash on hand, etc. I will return to this point later. 
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Chicago City Railway Co $12,984,460.71 
Chicago Union Traction Co.’...............005- 2,21 3,132.00 
North Chicago City Railway Co 4,616,909.47 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co 12,233,108.89 
Chicago Passenger Railway Co 1,677,411.29 
Chicago West Division Railway Co 5,783,713.65 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co 16,504,764.47 


$56,01 3,500.48 

But these computations allow nothing for depreciation since 
“original costs” were expended. Of course, the books show nothing 
as to what this depreciation would be, and it is possible only to make 
a rough estimate. This I have done, always keeping well within 
conservative bounds. The estimated present marret value of all prop- 
erty, exclusive of franchises, is $34,750,000, or $45,841,488.76 if one 


include the amounts due from company to company.” 
Amounts includ’g 
Inter-Company 
Obligations. 
Chicago City Railway Co ,800, $9,800,000.00 
Chicago Union Traction Co , 2,000,000.00 
North Chicago City Railway Co y 2,300,000.00 
North Chicago Street Railroad ,250, 11,422,331.89 
Chicago Passenger Railway Co ; 1,300,000.00 
Chicago West Division Railway Co ° 4,000,000.00 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co " 15,019,156.87 


$34,750,000 $45,841,488.76 
Value of Franchises. 
Deducting these amounts from the value of the liabilities as 
computed above, we have: 
Value of liabilities, July 1, 1901 $120,235,539-73 
Original cost value of assets, as corrected 56,01 3,500.48 





Value of franchises, upon basis of original cost. $64,222,039.25 


Value of liabilities, July 1, 1901 $120,235,539-73 
Estimated present value of assets 45,841,488.76 





Value of franchise aoe o papi lad $74,394,050.97 





*This figure is for July 1, 1900. 

Attention is called to the fact that I am here speaking of “assets,” not “plant” 
nor “productive assets,” but all assets, whether they have or have not any value at 
present. 
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This amount represents the minimum value, for at every point 
the companies have been given the benefit of the doubt. The de- 
predation since time of construction has been estimated at a very 
low igure. The stock, bonds, accounts receivable, etc., have been 
estimeted at their face value, although, in many instances, their 
real value is almost nothing, for they produce little income and are 
secured by property of little value. Further, the value of the fran- 
chises to the city is much greater than $75,000,000, for the market 
value of the stocks is undoubtedly influenced by the probable early 
terminaticn of the franchises. If perpetual grants were given, mar- 
ket values would go up, and also franchise values, as a result. 


Market Value a Fair Basis. 


The above method of computing the value of franchises has so 
often been criticised that it may not be out of place briefly to state 
why it is believed to be fair and equitable, and why it has been 
adopted here. 

The question, What is the value of street railway properties? is 
precisely analagous to the question which confronts the assessor 
when trying to value real estate, or the business man when at- 
tempting to find the worth of any piece of property. Each goes to 
those who are most familiar with such properties, and wisely so. 
Then why should we not go to the Stock Exchange, where securities 
are dealt in by those most competent to judge, and accept the 
opinion of such experts as shown by actual sales?" 

The rejoinder that only a small number of shares are sold in a 
brief period, and that if all the stock were dumped upon the market, 
prices would be much lower, has no weight. The same would be 
true of everything. If all the corn were to be dumped upon the 
Board of Trade at once prices would go to pieces. But that does 
not cause the dealer to conclude that the “going price” is too high 
and that he had better “sell short.” Far from it; instead, he will 
almost invariably assert that the present value is as correctly esti- 
mated by the market quotations as it is possible to fix it. The small 
amount of stock sold at current prices indicates that the holders con- 


sider it worth more than is bid, rather than that the bids are foo 
high. 





‘In this connection, see citations from Federal and State decisions, pages 
390-2 supra. 
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Corporation lawyers sometimes plead that taking the market 
value capitalizes good will, skill and ability. The same excuse 
might be offered by the old settler who, believing real estate in a 
certain locality will increase in price, secures all of it he can; and 
when his predictions are justified, argues that his land ought not be 
assessed at its present value, for by so doing a burden is imposed 
upon his foresight and skill. Again, it would be equally true that 
where poor management is shown, lack of ability has irfluenced 
market values, and that they are lower than they should be and 
would be ordinarily. It does not seem that such an unusval amount 
of skill and foresight has been used in the management of the Chi- 
cago companies as to call for reduction in the market values to 
bring the quotations down to the normal level, or to such as the 
average railway manager would produce. If I am not mistaken, it 
would be easily possible to secure a considerable namber of men, 
any one of whom could manage the street railways of Chicago as 
efficiently as they have been managed. It is only when a brilliant 
manager gives to the securities a higher value than they would 
have under the average manager that a reduction from the market 
price ought to be made. This is certainly not the condition of af- 
fairs in Chicago at present. 


Meaning of “Original Cost.” 


The methods of valuing the assets will also withstand criticism, 
and to make perfectly clear what is fact and what is estimate, two 
sets of figures have been given: (1) original cost; (2) estimated 
present value, allowance having been made for depreciation. 

In working out the figures for “original cost value of assets,” 
Mr. Bard first obtained an exact and complete inventory of all 
property, not including the franchise, but mileage and kind of track, 
equipment, rolling stock, real estate, buildings, supplies, . stocks 
and bonds owned, accounts receivable, etc. He then proceeded to 
ascertain from the books the “original cost” of these various items, 
viz., the cost when originally purchased. 

This amount is obviously not what the property would bring at 
public or private sale, for most of the items have depreciated, and 
one—land—may have, probably has in every case, appreciated. 
And if there are stocks and bonds, it is very seldom that their face 
value is their market value. It should be emphasized, however, 
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that the amount above given as the original cost is more than fair 
to the companies, for all in all the depreciation is considerably 
greater than the increase in values. The market value is much less 
than the “original cost” value. If, when the franchises expire, the 
city should pay the “original cost” value as above computed, the 
companies would be very generously treated, even more generously 
than they in justice can expect. This is especially true in view of the 
fact that the companies have always paid large dividends. 
How to Obtain Present Value. 


In order to obtain the present value of the franchises, it is 
necessary, therefore, to estimate the extent to which the various 
properties have depreciated. Now depreciation arises principally 
from two sources: (1) Wear due to use, (2) introduction of new 
inventions which make necessary the renewal of machinery and 
plant before they are worn out. 

Depreciation due to wear may be, and often is, provided for by 
charges for “repairs and maintenance” paid out of earnings. To 
capitalize such expenses, either directly by charging them to “con- 
struction account,” or indirectly, by failing to keep the system in 
good condition, depending upon stock or bond issues to replace 
worn-out plant, is bad financiering. Wages might be capitalized 
with equal propriety. The proper way is to keep the plant and 
equipment fully repaired, and to pay the expense out of earnings. 
When this is done, no depreciation is chargeable for wear.’ 

The kind of depreciation which is most generally disregarded 
is that due to the substitution of new inventions for old and less de- 
sirable processes. For example, the old horse railroads were still 
capable of giving fairly good service, as horse roads go, when con- 
verted into cable or electric traction; but it was impossible longer 
to continue animal power. The conversion involved considerable 
loss—a loss almost equivalent to the original cost of the road, as- 
suming that the road was in good repair. Now this depreciation 
should have been guarded against and a fund created (equal to the 
cost of the old track and equipment) so that part of the expense of 
constructing the new road would have been paid without issuing 





“It may be urged that it is impossible to keep a road in as good condition 
as in the beginning. Quite true. But it is possible to produce the same result 
by accumulating a sinking fund or depreciation account from payments from 
earnings. 
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new stock or bonds, or the old stock and bonds retired. The 
amount of this fund should always equal, as nearly as possible, the 
value of the plant and equipment displaced. In other words, the 
capital stock, bonds and other liabilities, less sinking funds, reserye 
funds, depreciation funds, etc., should always be equivalent to the 
market value of the properties, excluding the franchise. Of course, 
it is impossible to keep them exactly equal, as no one can forecast 
just when new inventions will revolutionize existing systems, but 
there should always be some near approximation. And the amount 
placed each year to the credit of a depreciation account should be 
paid from earnings, just as much as expenditures for coal or oil. 


Depreciation Not Written Off by Companies. 


With these rules as a standard, let us examine the operations of 
the companies to see how far the principles have been applied. 

Comparing the face value of the liabilities outstanding upon 
July 1, I901—amounting to $117,814,289.73—with the “original 
cost value of the assets,” placed at $56,013,500.48, there is an ex- 
cess of $61,800,789.25. This shows that even allowing for no depre- 
ciation since the present plants were constructed, there are nearly 
$62,000,000 which should have been written off long ago. Taking 
the estimated present market value of the assets—$45,841,488.76— 
a very conservative estimate, the depreciation which has not been 
provided for amounts to $71,972,800.97 at least. In other words, 
there is “water” to the amount of $72,000,000 in the liabilities of 
the companies. 

When the operations of the companies are examined in detail, 
which will be done immediately, one will see how this result was 
brought about. Expenditures for repairs and maintenance have 
been paid out of earnings, but these have seldom, if ever, been of 
sufficient amount to keep the plant in as good condition as when 
built. Further, no depreciation fund has been accumulated to write 
off old capital when the new plant was purchased; but, instead, 
stocks and bonds have been issued to provide the new funds, and 


*It may be well again to call attention to the fact that this sum does not 
represent the estimated value of the plant and equipment of the street railroads 
alone, but includes securities held by a few of the companies, cash on hand, bills 
receivable, etc. Further, the total depreciation upon plant, not including real 
estate, would be much greater, for from the depreciation of the plant one has to 
subtract the appreciation of land to get at the net depreciation of the assets. 
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the old stocks and bonds, incurred for worn-out and antiquated 
plant, have been retained as part of the liabilities. Thus the present 
systems are made to earn dividends not only upon existing capital, 
but upon the “original cost” of scrap iron and refuse. In a few 
instances stock and bond dividends have been declared without any 
attempt to cover up the watering process. 


Ordinarily in business such a process would be disastrous, re- 
tarding progress and ending in bankruptcy, but in the case of 
municipal monopolies it is different. The street railway business 
is not a competitive business. Competition has been eliminated 
in Chicago between the surface lines. Franchises are very valuable, 
and the watering of stock by failing to write off depreciation has 
been counterbalanced by the increasing value of the franchises, so 
that the companies pay interest upon bonds and still make a rea- 
sonable profit upon the stock, which really includes at least $72,000,- 
ooo of water. It is interesting to note that this amount of water is 
almost equal to the value of the franchises as estimated above, 
which shows that the companies have virtually capitalized the 
franchises. 

From one point of view, it matters little whether liabilities 
are $50,000,000 or $500,000,000. What do the stockholders care 
whether they get Io per cent. on $50,000,000 or I per cent. on $500,- 
000,000. The net profit is $5,000,000 in each case. But there are 
serious objections to stock watering. In the first place, there will 
come a time when readjustment is necessary, when the water must 
be squeezed out. This is apt to discredit a company and make in- 
vestors suspicious of its securities. In the second place, the adop- 
tion of new processes is retarded, because the capital nominally 
invested is already so large as to make the negotiation of new issues 
dificult. In the third place, it throws dust in the eyes of the public, 
for they do not know how much capital is actually invested, and are 
inclined to assume that the securities represent the true amount. 
Thus companies paying 5 per cent. are often left to themselves, and 
others paying 20 per cent. are discussed and investigated, when, as 
an actual fact, the former are paying the larger rate of profit upon 
the true amount of capital invested. This is a principal reason why 
companies operating franchises have almost invariably so increased 
their capital stock as to bring the dividends down to the average 
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rate in other lines of business. Then, in the fourth place, if the 
securities greatly exceed the value of the plant, the company is jn 
a position to compromise, to give the city something, without jn 
reality relinquishing much. And if dividends are near the going 
rate in other lines, the cry “confiscation” may be raised whenever 
the public attempts to make the company give compensation for 
franchise rights. 
Rate of Profit. 


Having found the value of the plant and the amount of water 
in the securities, we are now able to compute the rate of profit upon 
the amount of capital actually invested. 

The gross earnings of the Chicago Union Traction Co.—the 
lessee of the five roads upon the North and West sides—for the 
year ending June 30, 1901, were $7,289,139. Other receipts, ex- 
clusive of the income from stocks of other street railway corpora- 
tions in Chicago, amounted to $107,355, making a total of $7,396- 
494. The expenses amounted to $4,335,155, leaving a profit of $3,- 
061,339. The Chicago City Railway Co. received, during 1900, 
$5,543,180, expended $3,655,002, and had a profit of $1,888,178. 
The total gross earnings of both companies were, therefore, $12- 
939,674, and the profits $4,949,517. 

What now is the capital value upon which to compute the rate 
of profit? In the preceding pages, the “original cost value of the 
assets” was found to be $56,013,500.48, and the estimated present 
value $45,841,488.76. But neither amount is the capital which is 
producing the profit of $4,949,517. Four of the companies include 
among their assets stocks and bonds of other companies, accounts 
and bills receivable, inter-company obligations, deposits, etc., which 
produce very little income and have little value. These items aggre- 
gate some $22,000,000, which, subtracted from the “original cost 
value,” would give the following: 
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Cost Estimated market 
value of plant value of plant 
Companies. alone, July 1, 1901. alone, July 1, 1901. 
Chicago City Railway Co $12,415,604.37 
Chicago Union Traction Co 927,895.00 
North Chicago City Railway Co 4,616,909.47 





1In 1897 at the annual meeting of the stockholders Mr. Yerkes suggested the 
reduction of dividends on the North Chicago Street Railroad capital stock as 4 
matter of policy to one-half the rate of 12 per cent. per annum then paid by 
the simple expedient of “doubling the stock.” 
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North Chicago Street Railroad Co 1,805,388.65 1,400,000 
Chicago Passenger Railway Co 1,677,411.29 1,300,000 
Chicago West Division Railway Co 5,783,713-65 4,000,000 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co 6,383,147.34 4,900,000 


$33,610,069.77 $24,600,000 

Eliminating the small income which these stocks, bonds, etc., 
produced—$30,266—from the gross income as given above, the net 
income is $4,919,251. This is a profit of 14.6 per cent. upon the 
original cost value of the plant or of the productive assets, or 20 
per cent. upon the estimated present market value of the plant or 
of the productive assets. 

Upon a capitalization of $33,600,000, it follows that the com- 
panies could pay the city 12 per cent. of gross. income, lay aside 4 
per cent. for depreciation in excess of the ordinary charges for re- 
pairs and maintenance, and still pay 6 per cent. dividends. Upon a 
capitalization of $24,600,000, which still is probably in excess of 
the market value of the plant, the companies could pay the city 
almost 20 per cent. of gross income, lay aside a depreciation fund 
of 4 per cent. and pay 6 per cent. dividends. Or, upon a capitaliza- 
tion of $24,600,000, the companies could lower fares to 4 cents and 
still accumulate a depreciation fund of 4 per cent. a year and pay 
dividends amounting to 6 per cent. This computation is upon the 
basis of present traffic, but if fares were lowered to 4 cents, the 
trafic would increase considerably, and thus enable the companies 
either to still further lower fares or pay larger dividends. 

Present Compensation for Franchises, 

Either one of these alternatives could be adopted if the capitali- 

zation approximated the market value of the plant, and this also in 


addition to the following payments made to the city in 1900. 
Car licenses $61,440.24 
Personal property tax 210,955.30 
Maintenance of bridges 3,000.00 
Percentage of receipts 1,647.56 
Mileage compensation 811.67 
Extensions of electric light 30,000.00 
Maintenance of electric lighting 10,000.00 


$317,854.83 





"Real estate taxes are excluded because this property is assessed by the local 
town assessors and there are no statistics to show what is the total amount. , If 
given, it cquld not be construed as compensation for franchises, as its value is 
determined irrespective of franchise rights. 

These figures have been furnished by the City Controller’s office, to whick 
I am greatly indebted. 
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In addition the companies are required to pave a portion of the 
streets, but there is no record of the amount actually expended, 

These payments are in a sense compensation for the franchises 
granted; and if there were no such payments to be made, the market 
values of the securities would be more than at present. But as they 
were paid out of gross earnings before market values were fixed, the 
city evidently receives nothing for $75,000,000 in franchises now be- 
ing operated by the street railway companies. In other words, pri- 
vate corporations are using $75,000,000 of capital for which they 
pay not one cent of compensation. Evidently some readjustment 
of conditions is greatly needed. 


Let us now examine each of the seven companies somewhat in 
detail. 


History of the Chicago City Railway Co. 


Street railways were first operated in Chicago in 1859—about 
the same time that they were introduced in other cities—and im- 
mediately checked the growing business of the omnibus lines, 
Upon February 14, 1859, a special act of the legislature incorpor- 
ated two companies, namely, the Chicago City Railway Co. and the 
North Chicago City Railway Co. The former took over franchises 
previously granted to private persons, and soon had constructed 
lines in the south and west divisions of the city. The latter were 
sold to the West Division Railway Co. in 1863, and since that time 
the Chicago City Railway Co. has confined its operations to the 
South Side—that portion of the city south and east of the Chicago 
River. 

Horse traction was almost universal until 1881, only three 
miles out of the forty-five being operated by steam upon January 
Ist of that year. Cable power was introduced the year following 
and in a few years a large proportion of the road had been con 
verted. It is advisable, therefore, to strike a balance at the close of 
1880 and ascertain what had been the financial results up to that 
date. 

Upon December 31, 1880, there were 45.679 miles of horse rail 
road (the figures for mileage are always given in this study m 
terms of single track—1 mile double track being equivalent to 2 
miles single track) ; $1,319,062.91 had been paid out for “Construe- 
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tion,” namely, roadbed, track and street paving, or $28,854.89 per 
mile. Nothing had been credited to this account for depreciation, 
and this amount represented not only original cost, but changes and 
reconstruction as well. From the data given in the books of the 
company, showing the cost of part of the road and of the paving, 
Mr. Bard has estimated (and his figures seem to be over, rather 
than under, the actual cost) that the original cost of the roadbed 
existing on December 31, 1880, was $772,596.08, or $16,913.59 per 
mile. (See Exhibit I, Sec. 1.) 

The total assets and liabilities of the company upon that date 
were (Exhibit I, Sec. 1): 

ASSETS. 


$772,596.08 
Real estate 234,423.63 
Buildings 202,472.75 
Personal property 473,442.29 
Bills receivable 2,606.00 


3,976.41 $1,680,517.16 


Capital stock 

Bills and accounts payable 152,093.67 

Drivers’ deposits 16,977.90 _1,669,071.57 
Surplus December 31, 1880 $20,445.59 

According to the books the surplus was $676,092.43, but no 
allowance had been made for depreciation, which represents the 
difference between the two figures. 

Since 1881 the conversion to cable and electric traction has con- 
tinued, until at present only 5 out of the 182 miles owned and oper- 
ated by the Chicago City Railway Co. are horse road, 35 miles are 
cable and 142 miles electric. (See Exhibit I, Sec. 8.) 

The total cost value of all property existing December 31, 1897, 


and the outstanding obligations are as follows (See Exhibit I, 
Sect. 6) : 


3142,425.17 
105,741.43 ‘ 


$6,085,037.76 
1,521,931.60 
1,993,362.50 
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Machinery 1,208,853.21 
Miscellaneous property 225,919.30 
Stock, bonds, accounts receivable 28,768.20 
Cash on hand 540,088.14 


$11,603,960.71 


Capital stock 
Bonds 
Accounts payable 232,488.22 $16,851,088.22 
Dericir $5,248,027.51 

Since December 31, 1897, only a few changes have been made 
in the debit and credit sides of the ledger, and the conditions upon 
July 1, 1901, can be stated with very close approximation. During 
1899 and 1900 $1,500,000 in stock were added to the liabilities, and 
upon July 1, 1901, $4,500,000 more were issued, making the total 
capital stock $18,000,000. The proceeds of the last issue, together 
with $119,500 from the treasury, went to retire the bonds then due, 
Assuming that the remainder produced by these stock sales— 
$1,380,500—was spent in increasing the value of the assets (an as- 
sumption perfectly fair to the company), we have for the original 
cost value of the assets upon July 1, 1901, $12,984,460.71, and for 
the liabilities $18,232,488.22. This would leave an excess of liabil- 
ities over assets—a deficit—of $5,248,027.51.° 

This is the sum which is properly chargeable to depreciation 
and which should have gradually been written off by the company. 
If account be taken of depreciation since construction (for the road- 
bed is not as good as when built and cable traction is going out of 
use and other systems must be adopted before long), the deprecia- 
tion would be considerably increased. The original cost of the 
present assets was nearly $13,000,000, but they could not be sold 
for more than $9,800,000 at the very most, and probably for not 
more than $8,500,000. Adopting the maximum figure, the deficit 
would be over $8,400,000. In other words, the market value of the 
assets is sufficient to pay about $9,800,000 to the stockholders, who 
nominally should receive $18,000,000. Of course the franchises 
are further security, and if they should not be terminated for four 


— 





*Of course the minor items have changed since December 31, 1807, but the re 
ports of the company do not show to what extent, and as they would not affect the 
figures materially, I have taken them as in 1897. 
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or five years the profits of the company would be sufficient to pay 
dollar for dollar, if devoted exclusively to wiping out the deficit— 
or writing off the depreciation. 

The history of the stock and bond issue shows how very re- 
munerative the street railway industry upon the South Side has 
been. In 1881 the capital stock was $1,500,000, which has grad- 
ually been increased to $18,000,000. All of this stock, except pos- 
sibly $250,000, which was issued as dividends, has been sold to 
stockholders at par. Without exception, it could have been sold at 
a premium immediately after issue, which means that a large bonus 
has been given to the stockholders each time. Including the regu- 
lar annual dividends of 10 per cent. in 1882 and 12 per cent. each 
year since, the extra dividends in stock, bonds and cash, and the 
premiums upon the stock and bond issues, we have total dividends 
of $37,602,187.50 paid between January 1, 1882, and January 1, 
1898, or an average of 44.63 per cent. per annum for sixteen years. 
(Exhibit I, Sec. 7.) Since January 1, 1898, $6,000,000 in stock 
has been issued at par, $1,000,000 in July, 1899, $500,000 in August, 
1900, and $4,500,000 July 1, 1901. The market price of the stock 
after the first issue was 277, after the second 242, and after the third 
209. The bonus upon_the 1899 issue was, therefore, $1,770,000; 
upon the 1900 issue, $710,000, and upon the 1901 issue, $4,905,000. 
The percentages for the respective years, upon the basis of stock 
outstanding when sales were made, were 14 3-4, 5 6-13 and 36 1-3 
respectively. Adding the regular quarterly dividends for these 
years—I2 per cent. per annum—the total dividends would be 26 3-4 
per cent., 17 6-13 per cent. and 48 1-3 per cent., respectively, an 
average of nearly 31 per cent. for the last three years. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the stock contains at least 
$8,400,000 of water ; the present value of the productive assets—the 
teal capital—being not more than $9,800,000. The net earnings 
for 1900 were $1,888,000, which, upon a capitalization of $9,800,000, 
would yield dividends of over 19.2 per cent. Thus, the Chicago 
City Railway Co. could give the city 20 per cent. of its gross earn- 
ings and still pay 8 per cent. dividends upon the actual capital in- 
vested. Or, it could pay the city 16 per cent. of gross earnings, lay' 
aside 4 per cent. for depreciation and still pay 6 per cent. dividends. 
Or, it could reduce fares to 4 cents on the basis of the present traffic 
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and still pay 8 per cent. dividends upon the actual capital invested, 
Or, it could sell 6 tickets for 25 cents and lay aside 4 per cent. for 
depreciation and 6 per cent. for dividends. The increase in traffic 
which would follow this reduction of fares would probably render a 
still further reduction possible. 


North Side—North Chicago City Railway Co. 


The first company to operate a street railroad upon the North 
Side—the North Chicago City Railway Co.—was incorporated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1859, as seen above. The great fire of 1871 practically 
destroyed all of its property, but reconstruction was at once begun, 
and by May 24, 1886, there were in operation 44.774 miles of track 
—horse traction; $2,054,277.65 had been expended for construc. 
tion, real estate, buildings, rolling stock, etc. Yet the capital stock 
was only $500,000. Of the bonds outstanding—$1,247,000—at 
least $750,000 had been issued to stockholders as dividends; and of 
the remaining $497,000 a considerable portion had probably been 
issued in a similar way. Thus, even assuming that the stock had 
fully been paid in, it is evident that the road had been built princi- 
pally out of profits. (Exhibit II, Sec. 2.) 

The original cost value of the plant upon May 24, 1886, ex- 
clusive of the franchise, is shown by the trial balance to be (Ex- 
hibit II, Sec. 2): 

Real estate 

Personal property, inventoried at 


Buildings 
. Construction 


$2,054,275 


Allowing for appreciation and depreciation, the plant was not 
worth more than $1,500,000 and perhaps could not have been sold 
for more than $1,250,000. The market value of the stock was 
about $500 per share and the franchises were worth at least $2,100; 
000, and probably nearer $2,500,000. 

Such was the financial condition of the North Chicago City 
Railway Co. upon May 24, 1886, when an agreement was entered 
into with the North Chicago Street Railroad Co., which had been 
incorporated six days previous, and which was controlled by Messrs. 
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Yerkes, Widener, Elkins and their associates." In brief, this con- 
tract provided for the leasing of the property and franchises owned 
by the North Chicago City Railway Co. for a term of 999 years, in 
return for which the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. agreed to 
pay the interest on all bonds and mortgages of the lessor outstand- 
ing and to be created, and a quarterly payment of $37,500. The 
lessee further agreed to construct a cable road on North Clark 
street, the actual cost of which was to be borne by the lessor, pay- 
ment being secured by a mortgage bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually. Additional lines and improve- 
ments were to be constructed as mutually agreed, to be paid for as 
above or by bonds secured by a mortgage, at the option of the 
lessee. A concluding clause provided that when the North Clark 
Street cable road should be completed, the lessee should pay to the 
lessor company $500,000 in cash or in capital stock at the option of 
the former company—a sum just equivalent to the capital stock of 
the North Chicago City Railway Co. (Exhibit II, Sec. 1.) 

These terms were apparently very favorable to the old company, 
as the quarterly payments were equivalent to a 30 per cent. annual 
dividend, payable quarterly, upon the total capital stock. Doubt- 
less the company also considered the $500,000 bonus as an addi- 
tional compensation equivalent at least to 6 per cent. annual divi- 
dend, and in case the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. should be 
prosperous, equivalent to a 10 or 12 per cent. annual dividend, or 
more, making a total of 40 per cent. or more upon the actual capi- 
tal stock of the old company. 

Comparing the cash quarterly payments, the interest on the 
bonds and the bonus with the probable market value of the plant, 
one finds the price paid equivalent to at least 16 per cent., and pos- 
sibly 18 per cent., on the maximum estimate of $1,500,000, or 18} 
per cent., and possibly 21 per cent., upon $1,250,000. This was a 
very liberal sum, but probably not more than the value of the fran- 
chises warranted. 


One wonders at first glance why the old company should desire 
to lease its property even upon such favorable terms when it was 





"Care must be taken to distinguish between the North Chicago City Railway 
Co. (N. C. C. R. Co.) and the lessee company, the North Chciago Street Railroad 
Company (N.C. S. R. R. Co.). 
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in such good financial condition, and why the new company should 
be willing to pay such a high price for the properties even though 
it were not more than the market would warrant. The preamble 
to the agreement furnishes only a partial explanation. It states 
that the old company considered a change in the motive power 
wise and necessary. But apparently it did not have the courage 
to make the experiment. This the new company was willing to do, 
and upon terms that appeared to be very favorable to the old com- 
pany. The operations of the lessee under the agreement will show 
how it evaded the strict letter of the contract and how it burdened 
the minority stockholders with a very large debt. Possibly the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co. had prearranged this course 
of action. 


On May 24, 1886 (the date of the agreement between the two 
companies), the lessee—the North Chicago Street Railroad Co— 
made a contract with the United States Construction Co. to build 
the North Clark street cable line. Under this agreement, which 
was very loosely drawn, and other agreements made in 1886 and 


1887, the United States Construction Co. completed work for which 
it received $4,500,000 in capital stock in the new road, $998,000 in 
44 per cent. bonds of the old company and $710,908.39 in cash from 
the new road, a total of $6,208,908.39. The cost to the Construc- 
tion Company, according to the very liberal estimates of Mr. Bard, 
could not have exceeded $3,141,741.32. (Exhibit II, Secs. 4 and 5.) 

Thus, if the securities were selling at par there would be a profit 
to the United States Construction Co. of $3,067,167.07. But the 
amount is still larger, for almost immediately the stock went toa 
premium, and since 1892 has been worth over $200 per share. 

This large profit was charged against the North Chicago City 
Railway Co. in apparent violation of the contract which required 
the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. to keep an exact account 
of the cost and to debit the lessor that amount only. It may be 
claimed that the cost was $6,200,000, as that was the sum paid the 
United States Construction Co. by the lessee. But the contract 
was merely a subterfuge, as the United States Construction Co. 
originally owned 49,990 of the 50,000 shares of the capital stock 
first issued, and the same men controlled both companies. (Ex- 
hibit III, Sec. 3.) 
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The improvements paid for by the North Chicago Street Rail- 
road Co., without the intermediation of the Construction Company, 
amounted to $1,634,421.54, to which should be added $79,001.96 of 
floating debt assumed by the lessee, making the total expenditures 
of the lessee for the account of the lessor $7,922,331.89. The 
lessor company has paid $1,750,000 in bonds, leaving a balance still 
due the lessee on December 31, 1897, of $6,172,331.89. (Exhibit 
II, Sec. 5.) , 

The original cost value of the assets existing December 31, 1897, 


were as follows: 

73.329 miles single track road $3,184,280.14 

Real estate 245,188.37 

Buildings 1,187,440.96 

Personal property, per inventory 489,480.66 
$5,106,399.13 

The outstanding liabilities upon the same date were: 

I os 2 area nlen's aaarhin uke aa4 ane oa'esace eu nachuueieaeee $500,000.00 

First mortgage 6 per cent. bonds 500,000.00 

Consolidated 434 per cent. mortgage bonds 2,497,000.00 

Due N. Chi. St. R. R. Co. for expenditures for betterments 6,172,331.89 


$9,669,331.89 
showing an excess of $4,562,932.76 over the original cost value of 
existing plant. But as the cost value is only $2,109,399.13 in ex- 
cess of the outstanding bonds, which are a first lien upon the prop- 
erty, there remain $4,062,932.76 of the claim of the lessee and 
nothing but the franchise to secure it and the claims of the stock- 
holders. (Exhibit II, Sec. 8.) 

Indeed, the company is in a much worse condition than these 
figures indicate, for in taking the cost value of the assets at $5,106,- 
399.13, no allowance was made for depreciation, which would be a 
very considerable sum on every item except the real estate. It is 
very much doubted whether the market value of the assets, ex- 
clusive of the franchise, is sufficient to liquidate the outstanding 
bonds. 

North Side—North Chicago Street R. R. Co. 


The financial condition of the North Chicago Street Railroad 
Co. is considerably better than that of the road just treated. Be- 
tween May 24, 1886, and December 31, 1897, it had expended on its 
own account $6,874,589.08, of which $4,255,388.35 represent invest- 
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ments in stocks and bonds of other companies, accounts and bills 
receivable and other assets which are not used directly in the oper- 
ation of the road, leaving a total expenditure for plant of $2,619- 
200.73. (Exhibit III, Sec. 4.) The cost value of the plant as it 
existed on December 31, 1897 (excluding again the stocks, bonds, 
etc.), was $1,805,388.65, showing a depreciation of $813,812.08, 
(Exhibit II, Sec. 5.) 

The original cost of all the property as it existed December 31, 
1897, was $6,060,777, to which should be added $2,109,399.13—the 
excess of the estimated original cost of the North Chicago City 
Raliway Co. properties over outstanding obligations, which the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co. might claim as a part payment 
of the amount due it, making the total assets $8,170,176.13. (Ex- 
hibit III, Sec. 5.) There are outstanding liabilities amounting to 
$7,407,597.08, leaving $762,581.05. This book value and the value 
of the franchise constitute the security of the $6,600,000 of capital 
stock. Here again no allowance has been made for depreciation 
upon existing plant, which would be considerable, and if allowed 
for, would cause liabilities to exceed assets considerably. (Exhibit 
III, Sec. 6.) 

Notwithstanding the lack of real property as security, the stocks 
of the two companies have always been valuable. From 1886 to 
December 31, 1892, the company paid dividends, including stock 
dividends and bonuses as well as regular dividends, averaging 6.86 
per cent. upon the capital stock. From 1893 to 1897 they averaged 
25.24 per cent. per year. The total amount of extra dividends in 
the shape of stocks and bonds amounted to $3,548,000, the regular 
dividends to $5,764,253.50, a total of $9,312,253.50. To this 
amount should be added 30 per cent. on the $249,900, the outstand- 
ing stock of the North Chicago City Railway Co., or a total, up to 
December 31, 1897, of $822,670. The aggregate profit of the 
stockholders of both companies was, therefore, $10,134,923.50 from 
May 24, 1886, to December 31, 1897—not a very bad showing for 
roads whose property, exclusive of franchise rights, would not sell 
for a sufficient amount to meet outstanding obligations. (Exhibit 
III, Sec. 7.) 

Since 1897 no changes have been made in the assets and liabili- 
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ties of the North Side lines. In 1899 they were leased to the Chi- 
cago Union Traction Co., but this will be treated of later. 

To complete the history of the North Side roads it only remains 
to show the relations of the North Chicago City Railway Co., the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co. and the United States Construc- 
tion Co. A majority of the stock of the first company (2,501 
shares) was purchased by the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. in 
1886. This company in turn was controlled by the United States 
Construction Co., which would not produce its books for examina- 
tion; but if current report and financial papers are to be believed, 
the Construction Company was controlled by Messrs. Yerkes, 
Widener, Elkins and their associates. Thus, as far as the majority 
interest of the lessor is concerned, any financial deal between the 
two companies would simply be taking money from one pocket and 
putting it in another. But not so as to the minority interest—the 
stockholders who did not also hold stock in the United States Con- 
struction Co.; they would be burdened with a heavy debt, and such 
was possibly the purpose of the lessee or its backer, the United 
States Construction Co. The agreement of May 24, 1886, was 
plain, but as the Construction Company virtually controlled the 
majority of stock in the company being manipulated, it would have 
been difficult, even if the minority stockholders desired, to know 
what was going on and to remedy it. Indeed, the issuing of the 
stock of the lessee before the United States Construction Co. had 
a title to it in order that the latter company might speculate in it 
before it was paid for, is characteristic of the way in which the 
North Side companies have been manipulated in the interest of a 
few individuals. 


West Side—Chicago Passenger Railway Co. 

The first street railway built upon the West Side was constructed 
by the Chicago City Railway Co., which transferred its lines to the 
Chicago West Division Railway Co. in 1863. But the present re- 
lations of the various companies can most easily be understood if 
one begins with the fourth company organized, viz., the Chicago 
Passenger Railway Co. This company was incorporated Febru- 
ary 12, 1883, and in 1888, when an agreement was made with the 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co., it owned 29.79 miles of horse 
railroad. Its capital stock was $1,000,000 (10,000 shares) and the 
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outstanding bonds amounted to $400,000. (Exhibit IV, Sec. 1,) 

The first agreement between the Chicago Passenger Railway 
Co. and the West Chicago Street Railroad Co., under date of No- 
vember 16, 1888, stipulated, among other things, that the former 
should convert the horse road into a cable line for certain specified 
distances upon Desplaines, Washington and Franklin streets. The 
two companies were to use this line jointly, and as a consideration 
the lessee was to pay the entire cost of construction and §5 per cent. 
per annum of the amount which should be paid by the Chicago 
Passenger Railway Co. in rebuilding and repaving the Washington 
street tunnel. The same company was also to provide for the trac- 
tion of the cars of the Chicago Passenger Railway Co. through the 
tunnel and around the loop into the central portion of the city; the 
amount charged therefor to be a reasonable sum as later agreed 
upon. The duration of the contract was fifty years. (Exhibit IV, 
Sec. 1.) 

This agreement was not satisfactory and upon March 15, 1889, 
just four months later, it was so amended as to require the lessor 
to issue 6 per cent. bonds to fund its floating indebtedness, to pay 
for improvements contracted for (probably referring to the obliga- 
tions incurred under the preceding agreement), and to pay for any 
construction work under the present agreement, except the cable 
road provided for above. All of these bonds were to be guaranteed 
by the lessee, which thereafter was to receive the gross receipts 
and to pay all operating expenses. As remuneration, this com- 
pany was to pay the lessor $25,000 semi-annually, being 5 per cent. 
per annum on the outstanding stock. The other provisions were so 
modified as to release the Chicago Passenger Railway Co. from 
paying for traction of its cars and the West Chicago Street Rail- 
road Co. from paying the 5 per cent. rental. Upon April 12, 1897, 
the lease was extended, making the full term sixty-five years, expir- 


ing March 14, 1954. (Exhibit IV, Sec. 1.) 


The similarity between this operating agreement and the one 
made in 1886 between the North Side companies suggests that both 
were conceived by the same brain. Such, indeed, was the fact, for 
the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. was dominated by the same 
men who controlled the United States Construction Co. and the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co. A further similarity is to be 
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seen in the fact that a majority of the stock of the lessor was owned 
by the lessee at the time the agreements of 1888 and 1889 were con- 
summated. Thus the minority stockholders were the ones prin- 
cipally affected, as in the case of the North Side company. 

The operations under these agreements cannot be definitely 
stated, as the books of the company are inaccessible. But the fol- 
lowing estimates are sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 
Since 1889 4.4 miles of horse railroad have been constructed at a 
cost of $104,737.66, making the original cost of the 34.19 miles of 
horse railroad $814,504.67. Upon December 31, 1897, there re- 
mained 2.38 miles, which cost $56,705.12, leaving $757,799.55 to 
represent depreciation due to conversion of the road into cable and 
electric traction. (Exhibit V, Sec. 4.) 

The original cost value of the assets existing December 31, 1897, 
was as follows (Exhibit IV, Sec. 4): 

2836 miles single track cable $273,547.60 
0.314 miles single track cable 43,715.51 
2.38 miles single track horse railroad 56,705.12 
28.585 miles single track electric railroad 542,240.07 
Real estate and buildings 761,202.99 

$1,677,411.29 

The outstanding liabilities upon the same date were (Exhibit IV, 
Sec. 5): 

First mortgage 6 per cent. bonds 
Consolidated 5 per cent. bonds 
Capital stock 
Due W. Chi. St. R. R. Co 
$3,123,458.49 

Upon the face of these figures liabilities exceed assets to the 
extent of $1,446.047.20. It is quite likely that a re-appraisement of 
the real estate would reduce this deficit considerably, perhaps to 
$500,000. (Exhibit IV, Sec. 5.) But as no allowance has been 
made for depreciation, the original cost value being given above, 
the present value of all assets does not exceed $1,300,000, allowing 
for appreciation of real estate, and probably is less. 

West Side—West Division Railway Co. 

Returning now to the West Division Railway Co., the books 
show that it was incorporated February 21, 1861. About 1863 jit 
purchased the West Side lines of the Chicago City Railway Co. 
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and their extensions to the business center of the city, paying about 
$200,000, according to current report. Upon October 20, 1889, 
the date of the agreement with the West Chicago Street Railroad 
Co., the West Division Railway Co. owned 98.45 miles of horse 
road. The construction cost was $1,935,131.52, or $19,655.98 per 
mile. This comparatively low figure was due principally to the 
practice of paying for extensions and betterments out of surplus 
earnings, and to the small amount of paving and poor character, 
Only 14 out of a total of 98.45 miles of track were paved, and those 
mostly with cheap macadam. Upon October 20, 1887, the original 
cost of all assets, including 7,300 shares of Chicago Passenger Rail- 
way Co. capital stock, was $5,468,071.17. The total outstanding 
liabilities amounted to $4,816,511.06, showing a surplus of $651,- 
560.11. (Exhibit V, Sec. 2.) 

Computing the value of the securities at market rates, the value 
of the physical property at $3,700,000 and the miscellaneous ac- 
counts at their face value, one finds that the franchise was worth at 
least $5,800,000, and possibly over $6,000,000." 

The West Chicago Street Railroad Co. was incorporated July 
~ 19, 1887, and upon the following November 11, when a lease of the 
Chicago West Division Railway was proposed and approved, 99,497 
of the 100,000 shares of stock were voted by C. T. Yerkes. At that 
time Messrs. Widener, Elkins and Kemble apparently owned 6,251 
of 12,500 shares of stock of the Chicago West Division Railway 
Co., one share more than one-half of the entire number. Thus the 
lease was virtually made by Mr. Yerkes upon one side and Messrs. 
Widener, Elkins and Kemble upon the other, although nominally 
the lessee was the Chicago West Division Railway Co. (Exhibit 
VI, Sec. 1.) 

The language of the agreement was somewhat vague and in- 
volved, but in the light of subsequent operations, its provisions are 
quite clear. In substance it dealt with three matters: (1) The 





It is difficult to select the proper price at which to estimate the stock. During 
1886 the quotations ranged about $400 per share bid and $425 asked. In May, 
1887, they had risen to $475 bid and $600 asked. The net earnings for ten months 
preceding the signing of the agreement were at the rate of 35 per cent. per annum 
upon the capital stock, which would give a market value of $700 per share upon a 
§ per cent. basis, or $650 conservatively estimated. The above franchise value has 
been computed upon a $475 basis; but, assuming that the stock would bring $650 
per share, the franchises would be worth $8,000,000 instead of $5,800,000. (See 
Exhibit VI., Section 6.) 
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construction of a cable road; (2) the lease of the entire property 
of the Chicago West Division Railway Co. to the West Chicago 
Street Railroad Co.; (3) the transfer of the 6,251 shares owned by 
Messrs. Widener, Elkins and Kemble. As to the first, it was stipu- 
lated that the lessee should build not less than 17 miles of cable 
road, and for the purpose of an accounting, should keep an accurate 
account of the cost of all permanent improvements. As regards 
the second, the franchises and property of lessee, including the 7,300 
shares of the Chicago Passenger Railway Co., were to be leased to 
the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. for 999 years, in return for 
which the lessee was to pay the lessor company 35 per cent. per 
annum upon the capital stock, or $109,375 quarterly,’ and assume 
the outstanding bonded debt of the old company, amounting in all 
to $4,070,000. As compensation for the transference of the 6,251 
shares of stock and the negotiation of the lease, Messrs. Elkins, 
Widener and Kemble were to receive $4,100,000 in 5 per cent. 40- 
year bonds of the lessor and $6,000,000 in cash or capital stock at 
the option of the lessee. (Exhibit VI, Secs. 1-5.) 


Upon its face, the agreement seems to be very fair to all par- 
ties concerned, except possibly the lessee. Messrs. Elkins, Wid- 
ener and Kemble certainly had no cause for complaint, as they 
received $10,100,000 in securities, worth more than par, for nego- 
tiating the lease and for 6,251 shares of stock which could not have 
cost them more than $4,375,700 ($700 per share), and probably con- 
siderably less, even if they did not secure an option, which they 
could have done early in 1887 at very little expense. Five million 
dollars for negotiating the lease is a very remunerative compensa- 
tion, and it is not easily explicable why Mr. Yerkes should have 
agreed to such an enormous and apparently uncalled for expense, 
unless he expected to recoup his losses by subsequent operations, or 
had an exaggerated idea of the value of the West Side properties, 
and could not secure control without accepting these rather hard 
terms. Probably there is some truth in each of these suppositions, 








"This would be equivalent to an annual payment of 17 per cent. upon the 
maximum estimated value of the plant, exclusive of the franchise. 


*One may wonder at the apparent inconsistency between amount of the bonded 
debt given here and upon page above. The additional amount here given—$1,052,000 
—was issued during the transferrence of the property in order to fund fivatny 
debt and settle accounts. 
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but $10,100,000 for stocks having a face value of $625,100 is an 
enormously high price ; $1,615 for a share of stock whose face value 
is $100, and worth in the market not more than $700, is an unusual 
offer, and most men would sell at a much smaller profit. And when 
a majority of the stock had been secured in the open market, any 
sort of a contract could have been made between the two com- 
panies, for Mr. Yerkes would then control both companies. How- 
ever, Mr. Yerkes probably depended upon subsequent operations 
to offset the large sum paid by his company, and we shall see that 
he did not miscalculate. 

The lessor certainly received all its properties were worth. 
Its bonds were all guaranteed, and later obligations of the lessee 
were substituted for them relieving it of all liability in this direc- 
tion. Thus the stockholders were to receive 35 per cent. dividends 
clear. This was their full market value and indeed somewhat more, 
if we take into consideration the fact that most of the franchises 
expire in 1903 and 1905, and practically all of them, if the 99-year 
act of 1865 should not be upheld by the courts. 

The only offset is the cable road which the agreement pro- 
vided for and seemed to stipulate should be paid for by the lessor 
at cost. But the agreement was never fully carried out, the 
amount charged was excessive and although the bonds are guaran- 
teed and the interest paid by the lessee, a debt has been incurred 
which was much larger than anticipated and which must be settled 
when the agreement is terminated. This was one way in which 
Mr. Yerkes expected to get even, for he was a stockholder in the 
United States Construction Co., which did the work and received 
the unusually high price. This agreement will be given further on, 
when the operations of the lessee are fully treated. 

The books of the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. contain 
no detailed account of the 17 miles of cable road to be constructed. 
They merely show that on November 17, 1887, a contract with the 
United States Construction Co. was authorized for a road upon cer- 
tain streets, for which $4,000,000 in cash or stock, at the option of 
the railroad company, was to be paid. Under this contract 17.47 
miles were built, but just how much of it was chargeable to the 
lessor it is impossible to say. (Exhibit VI, Sec. 2.) 
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The financial condition of the company upon December 31, 
1897, is shown by the following summaries. Of the original road 
and the extensions there existed upon that date (Exhibit V, Sec. 5): 


6.26 miles single track horse road $123,046.43 

68.68 miles single track electric 825,163.04 

6868 miles paving, relaid 411,495.93 

11.655 miles single track cable road (actual) 1,124,188.06 
gai miles single track cable road (actual) 44,690.05 

13.404 miles single track cable road (estimated) 1,292,888.56 

Real estate on Oct. 20, 1887 449,158.73 

Buildings on Oct. 20, 1887 

Western Ave. power house 

Halsted St. car house alterations 

New building, Clybourn place 


The outstanding liabilities were as follows: 


Capital stock $1,250,000.00 
First mortgage bonds 4,070,000.00 
Due West Chi. St. R. R. Co 


$10,189,998.38 
showing a deficit of $4,406,284.73, $1,858,738.60 of which was due 


to the substitution of cable and electric traction for the old horse 
railroad, and the remainder—$2,547,501.13—represents the loss by 
the transfer of the operating plant to the lessee and the amount, 
which the United States Construction Co. overcharged the lessee 
for construction work and which overcharge this company debited 
to the account of lessor, contrary to the agreement of 1887. 

The actual deficit is much larger than that shown by the books. 
The present worth of the plant is not more than $4,000,000. This 
would swell the deficit to $6,200,000. In other words, the physical 
property would about wipe out the bonds, and the stockholders 
would have nothing but the agreement with the lessee to fall back 
upon. As long as this remains unimpaired they have no fault to 
find, for their 35 per cent. dividends are being declared regularly. 
But in case the contract should be terminated for any reason, they 
would be face to face with a large debt, nearly $5,000,000, and only 
afew franchises with which to pay it. If most of these should be 
terminated in 1903 and 1905, little could be realized from this 
source, certainly not enough to pay the debts and reimburse the 
stockholders. 
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West Side—West Chicago Street R. R. Co 


The West Chicago Street Railroad Co. was incorporated July 
19, 1887, and almost immediately leased the franchises and prop- 
erty belonging to the two existing lines upon the West Side. as 
stated in the preceding pages. Its capital stock was $10,000,000, of 
which $9,949,700 was voted upon by Mr. Yerkes as late as Novem- 
ber 11, 1887. (Exhibit VI, Sec. 3.) 

Among the first operations of the company, after the lease of 
1887 with the Chicago West Division Railway Co. had been ap- 
proved, was the making of a contract with the United States Con- 
struction Co., controlled by Messrs. Yerkes, Elkins, Widener and 
their associates, for a cable line, which is set forth above. The 
methods by which the debt of $4,000,000 was paid become impor- 
tant at this point, as they reveal the way in which the capital stock 
was finally issued. 

According to the books, $4,000,000 in cash was paid to the 
United States Construction Co., which deposited $4,000,000 in capi- 
tal stock of the railroad company with Mr. George E. Newlin as 
trustee, with the understanding that it should be paid back as the 
work was completed. The last payment of stock was made Octo- 
ber 22, 1890. Other entries state that the United States Construc- 
tion Co. subscribed for $4,000,000 in capital stock of the West 
Chicago Street Railroad Co. and paid for it in cash. This was un- 
doubtedly a mere subterfuge. Four million dollars in capital stock 
was paid for the cable road, and not in cash, as represented. Mr. 
Bard has gone fully into this, and his reasons for accepting this 
conclusion and disbelieving the book entries are given in Exhibit 
VI, Sections 2 and 3. 

The remaining $6,000,000 of the stock was issued in the fol- 
lowing way: According to the contract with the Chicago West 
Division Railway Co., $6,000,000 in cash or stock was to be paid 
Messrs. Widener, Elkins and Kemble for negotiating the lease. 
The books state, also, that these three persons subscribed for 
$6,000,000 capital stock of the new company, and paid for it in 
cash. The money was immediately repaid to them, $5,000,000 on 
account of the lease and $1,000,000 in advance as part payment 
for the 6,251 shares of the Chicago West Division Railway Co. 
stock. For some time a special account, “Leasehold,” stood upon 
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the pages of the ledger with a debit balance of $5,000,000. Later, 
$4,000,000 was transferred from general “Construction” account 
and a new account opened with a debit of $9,000,000, and it still 
existed December 31, 1897. Of this sum not more than $4,000,000 
of stock was actually issued for cash or property, and the payment 
of $4,000,000 for 17.47 miles of cable road is an unusually high 
price. Some allowance might be made, if the stock were at a dis- 
count or seemed likely to sell below par when issued. But there is 
sligh probability that this factor had much influence. The very 
first Stock Exchange quotations, those of June 14, 1889, were above 
par. And, indeed, most of the stock, and possibly all of it, was 
issued before the 6,251 shares were delivered or the cable road 
constructed; so that the persons holding it could have sounded 
the market before obligations to any considerable amount had been 
assumed by them. (Exhibit VI, Sec. 4.) 


How shall we class the $1,000,000 which the books state were 
given in part payment for the stock to be transferred? Is it 
“water” or a legitimate capital expenditure? This raises the ques- 
tion, How much was paid for the 6,251 shares of the stock, $4,100,- 
000 in bonds or $4,100,000 in bonds and $1,000,000 in stock? Ac- 
cording to the earning power of the Chicago West Division Rail- 
way Co. for ten months preceding the leasing of the road, the 
dividends would be 35 per cent. per annum. The stock would, 
therefore, have a market value of about $700 per share. Six thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-one shares would represent a market 
value of $4,375,700. If $5,100,000 were paid at the rate of $815.86 
per share, the company would have paid more than the market 
value, which seems very unlikely. Again, the Stock Exchange 
quotations seem to indicate that the average value of the stock ac 
the time the negotiations were closed, about June, 1887, was about 
$650 per share. This would give a total value to 6,251 shares of 
about $4,100,000. Further, the plans of financing the North and 
the West Side roads were similar in every other respect, which 
would strongly lead one to believe that the similarity continued 
throughout. Messrs. Elkins, Widener and Kemble could well 
afiord to transfer the stock without making a profit upon the 
transaction at once, when they received $6,000,000 of stock for 
negotiating the lease. But very likely they made a profit on the 
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stock transaction, which would lessen still more the probability of 
$1,000,000 in stock being part payment for the 6,251 shares. Thus, 
one is forced to the conclusion that at least $6,000,000 out of the 
$10,000,000 original capital stock was “water,” and if one goes 
back of the contract with the United States Construction Co., which 
is probably an excuse for violating the agreement between the 
Chicago West Division Railway Co. and the West Chicago Street 
Railroad Co., about $8,000,000 is “water.” (Exhibit VI, Secs. 
6 and 7.) 

From the date of organization to December 31, 1897, the 
West Chicago Street Railroad Co. expended $29,615,628.13. The 
cost value of the property existing upon the latter date was $16, 
317,139.34, leaving a depreciation of $13,298,488.79. 

Total Cost value assets, 
expenditures. Dec. 31, 1897. Depreciation, 
Chicago Passenger Railway $1,156,749.52 $859,503.18 $297,246.34 


Chicago West Div. Railway 14,969,998.38 3,872,028.56 11,097,969.82 
West Chicago Street Railroad... 13,488,880.23 11,585,607.60 1,903,272.63 








$20,615,628.13 — $16,317,139.34 — $13,298,488.79 

Analyzing the depreciation of the companies, one finds that of 
the $297,246.34 belonging to the Chicago Passenger Railway Co., 
$104,737.66 was due to the removal of 4.396 miles of new horse road 
and the construction of a trolley road in its place. The remainder, 
$192,508.68, is the difference between the contract price and the 
estimated cost of 2.836 miles of cable road built by the United 


States Construction Co. (Exhibit VI, Sec. 8.) 
Perhaps a few words justifying this procedure will not be out 


of place here, as the plan has generally been followed of estimating 
the actual cost when the amount charged by the United States 
Construction Co. has seemed to be exorbitant in comparison with 
other lines built by other companies. The United States Construc- 
tion Co. was controlled by Messrs. Elkins, Widener, Yerkes and 
their associates. These same parties, either directly through the 
United States Construction Co., which often held stock in the 
companies with which it made contracts, or indirectly by owning 
stock in these companies personally, controlled a majority of the 
stock of the railroad companies. This enabled them to make any 
sort of an agreement. To assume that a contract made under 
such conditions would necessarily be fair to all parties and repre 
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sent what would be agreed upon by two entirely disconnected par- 
ties, requires too implicit confidence in human nature. Thus, when 
we find that the price agreed upon is very much more than the cost 
of similar work done by other companies, even allowing for fair 
contractor’s profits, it is doing no injustice and, indeed, it is neces- 
sary, if one is to get at the worth of the plant, to estimate the 
original cost of the present plant at what other companies would 
have performed the service. This is what Mr. Bard has done, and 
in accepting his figures, I approve his methods. 


The depreciation set opposite the Chicago West Division Rail- 
way Co.—$11,097,969.82—is distributed among the following 
items: Difference between contract price and estimated cost 
of the 13.404 miles of cable road built by the United States 
Construction Co., $915,067.26; 1.96 miles of horse road converted 
into trolley road, $46,698.51; miscellaneous expenditures, $36,- 
204.05; price paid for negotiating lease, $5,000,000; cost of 6,251 
shares of Chicago Passenger Railway Co. stock, which have no 
physical property as security, $5,100,000; total, $11,097,969. 

The depreciation of the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. 
amounted to $1,903,272.63, apportioned as follows: The difference 
in contract price and estimated cost of the 1.23 miles of single track 
cable road built by the United States Construction Co., $85,069.91 ; 
50.32 miles single track horse road converted into trolley road, 
original cost $1,132,178.36, deduct for street pavement relaid $261,- 
781.75 —$870,396.61 ; depreciation in equipment, $286,192.11; mis- 
cellaneous items charged to construction account, $661,614; total, 
$1,903,272.63. 

Including the property transferred under the agreements be- 
tween the companies, the final settlement as to the 6,251 shares of 
stock in the Chicago Passenger Railway Co. and the cash on hand 
December 31, 1897, the above summary would be changed to read 
(Exhibit VI, Sec. 9): 

Book value assets. Cost value. Appreciation. 
Chicago Passenger Railway... $49,158.49 $1,677,411.29 $1,628,252.80 
Chicago West Div. Railway....  4,860,908.38 5,783,713.65 913,715.27 


Depreciation. 
West Chicago Street Railroad. 24,158,908.70 11,585,607.60 12,573,301.10 








$29,078,065.57 $19,046,732.54 $10,031,333.03 
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The cost value of the assets of the two lessor companies are 
apparently in excess of the book value, according to the last sum. 
mary, but this is because the first column shows the liabilities of 
these companies to the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. only, 
whereas, if the remaining liabilities are considered, the result would 
be as follows (Exhibit VI, Sec. 9): 


Cost 
Total liabilities. value properties. Deficit, 
Chicago Passenger R’way Co.. $3,123,458.49 $1,677,411.29 $1,446,047,20 
Chicago West Div. Railway... 10,189,998.38 5,783,713.65 4,406,284.73 
West Chicago Street Railroad. 28,358,252.67 11,585,607,60 16,772,645.07 





Totals $41,671,709.54 $19,046,732.54 $22,624,977.00 

When the outstanding liabilities are analyzed still further, one 
finds that in each case the cost of the property is less than the 
bonds and floating debt, as shown by the following: 

Bonds and Cost 
Floating debt. value of property. Deficit. 

Chicago Passenger R’way Co.. $1,783,158.49 $1,677,411.29 $105,747.20 
Chicago West Div. Railway... — 8,9309,908.38 5,783,713.65 3,156,284.73 
West Chicago Street Railroad. 15,169,252.67 13,290,321.25° 1,869,931.42 





Totals $25,892,409.54 $20,760,446.19 $5,131,963.35 
Adding the bonds outstanding, the total deficit would be: 
Total deficit. 
Chicago Passenger Railway Co $1,446,047.20 
Chicago West Division Railway 4,406,284.73 
West Chicago Street Railroad 15,058,031.42 
$20,911,263.35 
As a matter of fact, the companies are in a still worse condition 
than this. The status of the first two companies has been given 
above. The West Chicago Street Railroad Co. alone remains to 
be dealt with. According to the above tables, this company has 
assets, the cost of which was $11,585,607.50. But, as every one 
knows, the present market value of the plant is considerably less 
than the original cost. The depreciation is certainly not less than 
$1,500,000 and probably more. In other words, the plant, securi- 
ties and accounts receivable would perhaps wipe out the bonds 





*The cost value of property in this table is $1,713,713.65 more than in the 
preceding tables, which is due to this fact: The cost value of the C. W. D. Ris 
$5,783,713.65, or $1,713,713.65 more than the bonds outstanding, to pay which the 
property has been mortgaged. Thus this amount should be transferred to the credit 
of S. R. R. Co., whose claim it would be used to liquidate, makimg ts 
assets $13,2009,321.25, instead of $11,585,607.60. 
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and miscellaneous indebtedness, leaving the stock and the certifi- 


cates of indebtedness to be reimbursed, if at all, out of the fran- 
chise rights, which are far from being ample security in case the 


franchises should be terminated by the action of the courts, the 
city council or the legislature. 


Chicago Union Traction Co. 


Since the date at which Mr. Bard’s investigation ends, Decem- 
ber 31, 1897, there have been several operations of considerable 
importance. Another company has been formed and new leases 
made between it and the North Chicago Street Railroad Co., 
and the West Chicago Street Railroad Co., thus bringing under one 
management all the important lines upon the North and West sides 
of the city. It also controls, through an operating agreement, 
the Chicago Consolidated Traction Co., which has a large number 
of suburban lines. 

This company was the Chicago Union Traction Co., organized 
May 24, 1899, and composed of New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago capitalists. Its first act was to purchase Mr. Yerkes’ hold- 
ings in the two companies, amounting to 32,000 shares of stock of 
the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. out of a total of 131,890, and 
20,000 shares of the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. of a total 
of 79,200 outstanding. It also leased, June 1, 1899, from these two 
companies all their property and franchises, including the stocks in 
other companies which they had acquired in 1886, 1887, 1888 and 
subsequent years. Thus the new company controls the North 
Chicago City Railway Co., the Chicago Passenger Railway Co. and 
the Chicago West Division Railway Co., as it owns a majority 
of the stock, although it does not own a major portion of the 
stock of the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. and the West 
Chicago Street Railroad Co. 

In return the Chicago Union Traction Co. agreed to assume 
all the obligations of the lessor companies, to guarantee their bonds, 
to pay all sums called for by the preceding agreements between the 
companies, to pay the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. $237,600 
each quarter—equivalent to a 12 per cent. annual dividend upon 
the capital stock of the company—and to pay the West Chicago 
Street Railroad Co. $197,835 per quarter—equivalent to 6 per cent. 
a year upon the capital stock—these being the rates of dividends 
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which the companies were paying at that time. To secure the 
lessor companies, $10,000,000 in cash or securities were to be de. 
posited with the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank as trustee, and 
$3,200,000 in stock of the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. and 
$2,000,000 in stock of the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. have 
been deposited. The market value of these securities was about 
$7,200,000 upon July 1, Igol. 

The operating agreement with the Chicago Consolidated Trac. 
tion Co. concerns us little, as the lines operated by this company 
have not been examined. 

The outstanding capital stock of the company is $12,000,000 
preferred, 5 per cent. cumulative, and $20,000,000 common. It has 
issued no bonds, but under the agreement guarantees the bonds of 
the lessor companies amounting to $25,770,000 for the North Side 
and West Side companies and $6,750,000 for the Chicago Con- 
solidated Traction Co., total $32,527,000. 

The original cost value of the assets July 1, 1900, were: 


ASSETS. 

Constructon 

Reconstruction 

Real estate 

Equipment 

Stocks and bonds 

Coupon deposits 143,470 
Miscellaneous 538,947 
Accounts receivable 257,941 


130,034 
$2,213,132 


Capital stock 

Bills and accounts payable 

Employees’ deposits 

Coupons 

Accrued liabilities 1,032,637 
Miscellaneous 42,816 


$34,233,165 

There was in 1900, therefore, a deficit of $32,020,033. That 

is, by the formation of the new company, $32,000,000 have been 
added to the capitalization of the street railroad companies above 


‘The last report of the company does not contain a statement of assets and 
liabilities, so it has been necessary to adopt the statement given in the Investors 
Manual, which is the company’s report for year ending June 30, 1900. 
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any increase in the physical property. It is true, the company 
owned stocks in various companies amounting to a par value of 
$6,805,200, or a market value of $13,493,750. But as these com- 
panies do not have assets (exclusive of the franchises) of sufficient 
value to meet their outstanding obligations, it is quite correct to 
exclude them from the assets and to say there is a deficit of 
$32,000,000. In other words, the assets equal the liabilities, ex- 
cluding the capital stock, leaving as security for the stockholders 
only the franchises which the company has leased from the other 
companies. And yet the company paid the lessor companies, as 
per agreement, and made a profit for its own stockholders of 3 3-4 
per cent. during 1899-1900. But after July, 1900, no dividends were 
paid until July 1, 1901, which seems to indicate that the franchises 
have been overcapitalized, and that the limit had been reached in 
the attempt to so water the capital stock and bonds as to bring the 
rate of profit down to the market rate—5 or 6 per cent. However, 
the increasing value of the franchises caused by increasing popula- 
tion will doubtless enable the company soon to pay a fair dividend. 
The overcapitalization of the franchise is only temporary. 

Coming now to the question as to what the companies could 
do if the water were squeezed out of their capitalization and the 
liabilities were equal to the market value of their properties, we 
find that the Chicago Union Traction Co. made net earnings during 
1900-1901 of $3,031,073, not including dividends on stocks owned 


or leased, interests on deposits and premiums. Upon a capitaliza- 
tion of $14,800,000—the estimated present market value of the 
operating plant and equipment—this would yield a dividend of over 
20 per cent. annually. The company could pay the city over 25 
per cent. of the gross earnings and still declare 8 per cent. dividends 


annually. Or, it could pay the city over 21 per cent. of gross eain- 
ings, lay aside a depreciation fund of 4 per cent. annually and pay 
6 per cent. dividends. Or, it could reduce fares to 4 cents, upon 
the basis of present traffic, lay aside a sinking fund of 4 per cent. 
annually, and divide profits amounting to 6 per cent. Or, it could 
sell seven tickets for 25 cents and pay 8 per cent. dividends. Jn 
each case the increase in traffic resulting from a lowering of fares 
would make still further reductions possible. 
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Conclusion. 


Although the financial operations of these seven companies 
have been outlined but briefly, their results are quite evident. 

The franchises given away by State Legislature and City Coun- 
cil were at first only fairly remunerative, but with the growth of the 
city, the rapidly increasing density of population, they became more 
and more valuable. The temptation to capitalize them was too 
strong, and when conversion to cable and electric traction became 
necessary the opportunity was found by which to accomplish this 
end. It did not originate then, for by failing to write off capitali- 
zation as the plant depreciated, the same result was being attained 
before. But this method did not water the stock and bonds fast 
enough. In the eighties and nineties new hands took hold and by 
shrewd manipulations soon capitalized the franchises for all they 
were worth. But by 1899 the franchises had again outstripped 
depreciation, and recourse was had to new leases and a new com- 
pany. 

The final result is that of the present outstanding liabilities, 
amounting nearly to $118,000,000, at least $72,000,000 is “water,” 
and if one were to wipe out the assets which produce practically no 
income and are of little value, this amount would approach $90,- 
000,000. Of the total liabilities, $74,200,000 represents capital 
stock and $43,800,000 bonds and miscellaneous obligations. Thus 
all of the stock and part of the bonds are “water.” 


The franchise values for which the companies pay the city 
nothing amount nearly to $75,000,0o00—a sum almost equal to the 
watered capital—which shows how closely the companies have esti- 
mated the capital to be issued upon the franchises. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that the companies have 
been paying large dividends, even upon watered capital. For ex- 
ample, the Chicago City Railway Co. has paid upon an average 
over 42 per cent. annual dividends for the last nineteen years. 
The North Chicago City Railway Co. has paid 30 per cent. since 
1886; the North Chicago Street Railroad Co. nearly 15 per cent. 
for fourteen years. 

Some claim might in justice be made for large dividends in 
recent years, or an excuse offered for an excess of liabilities over 
assets, if the roads had been constructed before traffic was sufficient 
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to pay fair dividends, or if they had met with heavy losses due to no 
fault of their own. But such has not been the case. The roads 
have almost always paid fair and recently enormous dividends. 
One line did lose its property in the fire of 1871, but that was over 
a generation ago and the profits were so large both before and 
after the fire that there has been ample opportunity to recoup all 
losses. 

The large profits which the companies are paying show that 
they can afford to pay the city a generous compensation either in 
the form of cash payments or lower fares. Further, the fact that 
the companies are using franchises worth millions and are paying 
nothing for $75,000,000 in franchises, leads to the conclusion that 
the companies ought to pay considerable. If the “water” were 
squeezed out they could pay 20 per cent. of gross income to the 
city and still declare 6 per cent. dividends, while accumulating a 
depreciation fund of 4 per cent. annually. Or, fares could be low- 
ered to 4 cents, and 6 per cent. dividends and 4 per cent. deprecia- 
tion set aside. Such a policy would enable fares to be still further 
lowered, as the traffic will increase and a depreciation fund of 4 per 
cent. will keep down fixed charges or increase capital value with- 
out increasing outstanding liabilities. Whatever course may be 
adopted, it is certain*that the time has passed when private cor- 
porations can expect to use the city’s property without paying for 
it. And property worth $75,000,000 is no longer to be had for the 
asking. The problem is: What return is fair to the city and to 
the companies? Neither can afford to be too grasping. The 
welfare of each depends upon an equitable solution. 








ACCOUNTANT’S REPORT. 


EXHIBITS I TO VI. 


By Epmunp F. Barp. 


EXHIBIT I—CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY CO. 


Sec. {.—Financial Cperations before Introduction of Cable Traction. 

This company was incorporated February 14, 1859, by special 
act of the Illinois Legislature, and immediately succeeded to cer- 
tain rights granted to sundry other persons by the city council of 
Chicago August 16, 1858, for the construction and operation of 
street railroads in the city of Chicago, work upon which had al- 
ready commenced November 1, 1858. By April 25, 1859, little over 
one mile of single track road on State St. from Randolph St. to 
12th St. was in operation. Two months later, the road was ex- 
tended to 22d St., the southern limits of the city at that time. 

The rails of this road were spiked to the planks of the corduroy 
road then existing in State St. The equipment consisted of four 
cars and 25 horses. 

Fourteen years later the mileage had increased to 23 miles sin- 
gle track and the equipment to 75 cars and 600 horses. Seven 
years later the mileage was 45.679 miles single track and the equip- 
ment 292 cars and 1,468 horses. 

Of the 45.679 miles of single track road existing January |, 
1881, three miles, on Cottage Grove Ave. from Oakwood Boule- 
vard to 55th St. and thence on 55th St. to Lake Ave., was steam 
dummy road. 

Incidentally it may be said that “the cost per day of feeding 
each horse was 22.6 cents; grooming, 8.9 cents; for other help, in- 
cluding foremen, nurses, watchmen and watermen, 8.6 cents; of 
tools, blankets and medicine, .o1 cent; of bedding, 4 mills, and of 
shoeing, 4.2 cents, a total of 46 cents.” 
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In 1881 cable power, as a means of transportation, was intro- 
duced, and by January 27, 1882, the first section of 9.033 miles sin- 
gle track cable road built in Chicago was in successful operation. 
Its effect in reducing the operating expenses of the company was 
immediate, the cost of operating a car per mile being 11.2 cents, 
whereas by horse power it was 25.6 cents, and by steam dummy 
19.8 cents. The gross receipts per cable car per mile were 23.7 
cents, showing the ratio of operating expenses for the new motive 
power 47.3 per cent. 

By May 23, 1883, 17.898 miles single track cable road was in 
operation, and by November 21, 1887, a total of 33.585 miles sin- 
gle track had been built. 

By the end of 1893, 30.261 miles single track road of that char- 
acter were built, of which 9.114 miles were new extensions of road 
and the remainder old horse road converted into trolley road. No 
jurther work of this description was done till 1895, when steps were 
taken to convert the remaining horse road of the company into 
electric road, and by December 31, 1897, only 5.074 miles single 
track horse road remained. 

Prior to December 31, 1880, no actual disbursements had been 
made on account of the first section of cable road subsequently 
built on State St. north of 39th St., with possibly the exception of 
23,998.36 expended on the building at State and 21st Sts. during 
1880, which building subsequently became the power house of the 
section of cable road referred to. 

Up to December 31, 1880, the books of the company show $1,- 
318,062.91 paid out for “Construction ;” that is, road-bed, track and 
street paving. According to this, each mile of single track horse 
road then existing cost $28,854.89. 

There is nothing in the books to show any credit to this account 
for depreciation, and, considering the many changes that occurred 
in the roadbed from the inception of the company to the date first 
referred to, all of which are part of the early history of street trans- 
portation in Chicago, there is reason for assuming that the con- 
struction account of the company on December 31, 1880, repre- 
sented not only the first cost of all original road, but all changes 
and reconstruction thereof thereafter. 

There being no special reason for disposing of this question ac- 
curately, no examination of the books has been made further back 
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than 1881, except to show the actual cost of road built during the 
five years immediately preceding the introduction of the cable sys- 
tem. For example, in 1877-8, a double track road was built on 
Indiana Ave. between 39th St. and 51st St., and thence on sist St. 
east to Grand Boulevard, a distance of 3.375 miles single track, at 
a cost of $44,026.14, or $13,044.80 per mile of single track. Dur- 
ing the same period a line was constructed on Halsted St. from 
O’Neill St. south to the Union Stock Yards, a distance of 4.028 
miles single track, at a cost of $53,488.59, or $13,279.20 per mile 
of single track. 

Prior to the introduction of the cable system, it was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to pave the streets between the rails in 
constructing the road, nor has it ever been the custom of the com- 
pany to do so in extending its road into outlying territory. As 
late as November 18, 1888, an official statement of the company 
shows that 23.14 miles of single track, or 13 per cent. of the present 
mileage, was paved with “dirt,” in other words, not paved at all. 
On January 1, 1883, only 14 miles of road on Clark St. and 1 mile on 
Halsted St., aside from the cable roads on State St. and Wabash and 
Cottage Grove avenues north of 39th St. were paved with stone. 

Such pavement as existed prior to December 31, 1880, consisted 
of cheap macadam costing about fifty cents per square yard, or 
$2,346.67 per mile of single track laid. This was the character of 
pavement laid in 1877-8 in the construction of 1.663 miles single 
track road on Wentworth avenue from Archer avenue to 29th 
street, the cost of which section of road, including paving, was 
$25,531.72, or $15,352.81 per mile single track. 

No extensions of road were made in 1879, but the following year 
the sum of $37,216.43 was expended on Clark St. in paving the 
street and laying new rails. From all I can learn of the particulars 
of this expenditure, it seems to have been for granite paving for 
2.347 miles single track north of 12th street and new 63-lb. rails 
for the entire line, indicating that the cost that year per mile single 
track for granite was $2.13 per square yard, and for 482 tons of 
63-lb. rails at $29 per ton, $13,978, or $3,215.55 per mile single 
track. The first section of road built on the South Side was on 
State St. from Randolph St. to 12th St., and was opened for traffic 
in 1859. It consisted of a single track road with turnouts. Instead 
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of being laid on stringers and cross-ties, the rails were spiked to the 
planks of the corduroy road then constituting the only paving the 
street possessed. Subsequently a double track was laid and the 
street between the rails paved with granite, as far south as 12th St. 

This was the condition of the road on December 31, 1880, ex- 
cept that the rails had been extended south to 4ist St. 

Estimating the cost of granite paving at $9,901.34 per mile 
single track, the same as on Clark St., and the cost of the re- 
mainder of the road-bed, including rails, at $13,044.80 per mile 
single track, the same as on Indiana avenue, the total cost of a mile 
of single track horse road would be $22,946.80, including granite 
paving, which is about $6,500 more than the same road would cost 
at the present time. 

Assuming that the only lines of road possessing no pavement of 
any character except “dirt” were those already referred to on 
Halsted St. and Indiana Ave., the following estimate of the cost 
value of 45.679 miles single track road existing on December 31, 
1880, is over rather than under the actual cost, viz.: 

Miles Single Track. Paving. Total Cost. 
IIL.515 Granite 
26.761 
403 97,514.73 
45.679 $772,596.08 

The difference between this total and the balance already stated 
as standing to the debit of “Construction” account on December 
31, 1880, to wit., $545,466.83, represents depreciation. 

The financial condition of the company on the same date was 
as follows: 

ASSETS. 


234,423.63 
Buildings 202,472.75 
Horses, 1,441 151,061.28 
Stable property 10,323.85 
Stationary engines 11,864.60 


13,307.21 


Cars— 
92 open, at $725.00 
64 21-feet, closed, at 836.58 53,541.12 
78 16-feet, closed, at 800.00 62,400.00 
63 14-feet, closed, at 750.00 47,250.00 
Miscellaneous equipments 23,749.02 
253,640.14 
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Bills receivable 


Shop and track tools 
Storehouse supplies 


Capital stock 
Bills payable 
Accounts payable 
Drivers’ deposits 
1,669,071.57 
*Surplus, December 31, 


Sec. 2.—Cost of First Cable Road. 


It does not appear that any attempt has ever been made by any 
of the companies to charge off the large sum representing depre- 
ciation on account of the radical changes from horse road to cable 
road between 1881 and 1889, and from horse road to electric road 
between 1892 and 1897, and there is very little statistical informa- 
tion of value for this purpose on file in the accounting departments 
of the roads, and apparently no effort has been made to compile it.’ 


The absence of data of this character has necessitated a tedious 
and laborious search of the records covering a business period ag- 
gregating 40 years for all the companies examined, for the purpose 
of ascertaining and preparing the necessary information for this re- 
port. 

As regards the $545,466.83 chargeable to depreciation on De- 
cember 31, 1880, already referred to, it is suggested that perhaps a 
part of it represents an expenditure of some character in connection 
with buying out or otherwise disposing of the old opposition omni- 
bus lines, the competition from which threatened insolvency to all 
concerned at one time prior to the introduction of the cable system. 





*According to the books of the company the surplus was $676,092.43 on the date 
mentioned, but, as already shown, the difference between the totals represents de- 
preciation, or, strictly speaking, the sum which, if credit to “Construction account,” 
in other words, marked off to depreciation, would correctly represent the cost value 
of all the property that had ceased to exist or possess any further utility to the 
company in conducting its business, or for any other purpose. 


*It is difficult with any degree of certainty to ascribe reason for the omission 
of the companies in this respect, but there is, of course, the supposition that any 
adjustment in the accounts that will convert an apparent surplus into a large deficit 
would be discountenanced by the stockholders as well as the management, and the 
average accounting officer has not the temerity to make the adjustment on his own 
responsibility. 
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As stated at the outset, no particular effort has been made to 
ascertain accurately the precise nature of the depreciation, since my 
examination of the records of the Chicago City Railway Company 
commences practically at January 1, 1881, on which date is re- 
corded the first disbursement on account of the first section of 
cable road built in Chicago, viz.: that on State St. north of 39th St. 
Two years later, or in January, 1883, the final entry of cost is made 
in the books. 

In constructing the line on State street, it was necessary to tear 
up and destroy 8.597 miles horse road then existing, and on Wabash 
and Cottage Grove avenues and on 22d St. from State St. to Cot- 
tage Grove Ave. 8.837 miles of additional single track horse road, 
making a total of 17.434 miles single track horse road destroyed, 
the original cost of which is still carried on the books to represent 
an asset, and thus constitute part of the present surplus of the com- 


pany. 

In addition to the horse road converted into cable road on State 
street north of 39th street, 500 feet of brand new cable road was 
built on State street from 300 feet north to 200 feet south of 39th 


street, 1,350 feet on Wabash avenue from Madison street to Lake 
street, and 450 feet on Lake street from State street to Wabash 
avenue, a total of 0.436 miles single track entirely new road, mak- 
ing the total mileage of the first State street cable line 9.033 miles 
single track. 

There was also built 150 feet of single track new cable road 
on Cottage Grove Ave. south of 39th street, making a total mileage 
of the Wabash and Cottage Grove Ave. line 8.865 miles single 
track, 

From the records I find the general character of the road de- 
scribed as follows: 





These dates do not fairly indicate the time consumed in the construction of the 
toad, as may be inferred from the official report of the president of the road to the 
stockholders at their meeting in January, 1882, wherein it is stated that “work on 
the State street cable road commenced June 27, 1881, but was delayed by sewerage 
improvements made by the city till about the middle of August. By the middle of 

ecember, 1881, nine miles of single track were constructed.” 

At the stockholders’ meeting the following year, he stated that “cars com- 
menced running January 28, 1882, between 21st St. and Madison St., and a few 
days after that to 39th St. and also around the eight blocks north of Madison St., 
commonly known as the loop.” ° 

The first payment for labor on account of the Wabash and Cottage Grove 
—, cable lines north of 39th St. was in February, 1882, and the last in 

ay, 1883. 
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“The track is supported by heavy yokes made of 4x4 T-iron placed four feet 
apart and the slot is formed by parallel bars of Z-shaped iron iron weighing 600 Ibs, 
to the yard—the whole iron frame-work thoroughly braced and bolted—is syr- 
rounded by a heavy and substantial body of concrete, made with the best English 
Portland cement.” 


Ex-President Holmes furnishes the following further descrip- 
tion: 


“The construction consists of an underground tube, through which the cable 
supported by grooved pulleys, passes in constant motion, etc. The tube is provided 
with sewer connections for drainage and an open slot on the top, through which 
passes a grappling device etc. The metal used for lining the grip performs 2,00 
miles of service, when it requires renewal, etc. More power is required during a 
snowstorm, but in ordinary conditions the operation of 20% miles of cable in 
Chicago has required 477 horse power, of which 389 was used in moving the 
machinery and cables and 88 to move the 240 cars.” 


In the construction of the 9.033 miles single track section on 
State street the following material was used: 


Wagon loads of gravel, sand, stone, etc 
Cement English 


American 
Cords rubble stone 


The cost in detail was: 


1,002 tons steel rails, 63 Ibs. to yd., at $27.41 $27,465.77 
11,015 iron yokes, at $9.14 each 100,669.38 
i Ce, OE MOE MOE UE. soc o.ce eens cecesesdtewenes adeevwd 5,559.38 
Castings, hardware, etc 223,607.44 
Cement, gravel, sand, rubble, grading, labor, etc 153,041.23 
Teaming and freight 7,149.59 


$518,482.79 


Strictly speaking, this was the total cost of the 9.033 miles sin- 
gle track belonging tothe State street line. The total cost of the 
8.865 miles single track line on Wabash avenue and Cottage Grove 
avenue was $696,857.46. The cost per mile on State street was 
$57,398.74, and on Wabash and Cottage Grove avenues $78,856.79, 
an increase of 33.49 per cent. 

The details of the cost of the latter line were not scrutinized as 
closely as those for the State St. line, but apparently the per cent. 
of increase was practically uniform in all particulars. This may be 
inferred from the following comparison of material used in the con- 
struction: 
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o——State St————. 7—Wabash Ave.— 

Material. 9.033 miles. Permile. 8.865 miles. Per mile. 

885,000 9,000,000 1,016,000 
Bolts 29,000 275,000 
Wagon loads of gravel, etc 5,500 60,000 
English cement 1,400 15,000 
American cement 1,300 2,000 
Cords rubble 40 550 
i 23,700 230,000 


The cost of granite paving, which is not included in the above 
total, was for the State street line, 42,395 square yards at $2.51, 
$106,402.91; Wabash and Cottage Grove avenues, 41,475 square 
yards at $3.59 per square yard, $149,125.11, an increase of 43 per 
cent. 

Adding the cost of street paving to the previous totals, we have 
the following: 

Sections. Total cost. Cost per mile. 


State Street $624,885.70 $69,178.09 
Wabash and Cottage Grove Ave 845,982.57 95,731.98 





17.898 miles single track $1,470,868.27 $82,180.60 


Only one power house, with its necessary appurtenances and 
machinery, was constructed to operate the two sections of cable 
road described, the cost of which was as follows: 
aist St. power house, engine foundations and smokestack $52,214.35 
Engines and boilers, 4 automatic cut-off engines of 250 h. p. each, 4 steam 


boilers aggregating 1,000 h. p 55,153.03 
Cable machinery 38,633.27 


To this should be added expenditures on the power house building in 1880. 23,998.36 


Total cost of power plant 


This does not include the cost of land on which the power house 
stands. 


The total cost of the entire system was $1,640,867.28, or at the 
tate of $91,678.81 per mile of single track. 


The total cost, according to the books, of the State street road- 
bed and conduit was $910,034.41, instead of $624,885.70, as stated 
above, an excess og $285,148.71 ; and the cost of the other roadbed 
and conduit $858,634.24, instead of $845,982.57, as stated above, an 
excess of $12,651.67. This is due to the following items, which I 
find included in the cost on the books: 
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Printing, stationery, telegrams and expenses of that character $2,484.08 
Patents 16,333.00 
Legal expenses 2,804.05 


License fees 3,000.00 


3,735.57 
7,022.76 


Cable (only part of the cost) 
C. B. Holmes, State St. line $249,678.35 
Wabash Ave. line 12,651.67 


262,330.02 


None of these disbursements have any immediate connection 
with the cost of the roadbed proper, although legitimate charges 
to “Construction” account, with possibly the exception of the sum 
paid or charged to C. B. Holmes, about which nothing seems to be 
known, as the details are not on record. 

It appears that the building of the first section of cable road 
“was accomplished in the face of opposition and uncertainty which 
would have staggered men of less energy and pluck,” and that “a 
large and powerful element among the citizens of Chicago was 
openly opposed to the change. Some of the newspapers ridiculed 
and attacked the company in every way possible.” 

This is the testimony of Mr. Holmes himself, and it suggests 
at once that possibly some of the money charged to his account 
above may have gone to quiet this opposition in a measure. Such 
expenses are not always inseparable from street railroad construc- 
tion, especially new extensions; in fact, this report shows large pay- 
ments of this nature by all the companies examined, and for 
changes of a less radical character than the one mentioned above. 

t would therefore be remarkable if no such expense was incurred in 
connection with the introduction of the first cable road into Chi- 
cago, and as there is no other item or division of the total expense 
into which such disbursements could be covered except the $262,- 
330.02 above referred to, it is not improbable that they are there. 
There is nothing, however, on record either to prove or disprove it. 

There were other unusual expenses, but of a different character, 
incurred in the construction of the first sections of cable road on 
State street, which were not repeated in subsequent extensions of 
the system, all of which, allowing for difference in structure, would 
seem to show that a fair estimate of the cost of such sections of 
cable road as were subsequently built on the North and West Side 
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roads, the actual cost of which is not shown by the books of the 
companies, can not greatly exceed the cost of the first two sections 
of road built on the South Side.’ 

Sec. 3.—Cost of Cable Roads Compared. 

All of these circumstances, together with the fact that the con- 
struction of the section of cable road referred to was essentially ex- 
perimental, necessarily involved exceptional expenditures not dupli- 
cated in sections of cable road subsequently built, the cost of which, 
compared with that of the first section, brings out clearly the ex- 
cessive cost of the first two sections built on the South Side. 


On the other hand, in using this cost as a basis for estimating 
the cost of the first sections of cable road built on the North and 


West Sides, allowance must be made for any differences in physical 
structure of the roads. In lieu of the construction accounts, access 
to which, as elsewhere explained in this report, has been denied me, 
Ihave made diligent efforts to obtain copies of the specifications 
under which all of the different roads were built, for the purpose of 
comparison, but without success. 

The brief description of the South Side cable system already 
given, together with the actual cost, as shown by the books of the 
Chicago City Railway Company, will afford an approximate basis 
for estimating the cost of the North and West Side systems; at 


least, the difference in cost may be approximated by comparing the 
above mentioned description with that given of the North and West 
Side systems in the semi-official publication entitled “A History of 
the Yerkes System of Street Railways in the City of Chicago,” 
to-wit : 

“San Francisco was the first city to make a successful trial of this plan of 
transportation. Chicago was next to adopt the cable for her South Side railway. 





‘For example complaints are uniformly made in the case of each company of 
encountering beds of quicksand and the pipes of the water, gas and sewer systems, 
and that in some instances these systems had to be entirely rebuilt at the expense 
of the companies. In addition, on the South Side the claim is especially made that 
‘for a mile and a half south of 12th street, on State street, an average fill of three 
leet was necessary and the balance of the way from one to two feet of excavation 
Was necessary to secure the proper grade.” 

In the annual report to the stockholders in January, 1882, it is stated that “as 
nearly as car. be computed, there has been expended on the street and in machinery, 
foundations and buildings fully $150,000 for the benefit of other lines, that is, the 
sum might have been saved had the company no expectation of ever operating any 
other lines than State street.” The difficulty of obtaining granite blocks is also 
referred to as follows: “To get sufficient paving blocks it was necessary to purchase 
from two quarries in Wisconsin, one in Maine, three in Massachusetts, one in Mary- 
land, one in Virginia and three in New York.” 
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Then came Philadelphia. When the North Chicago system was under considera. 
tion by Philadelphia capitalists, it was natural that they should pattern rather 
closely after the most approved methods of cable railway construction in existence. 
In general it may be said that the North and West Chicago cable railway is the 
Philadelphia system with improvements added. The Philadelphia conduit consists 
of a tube of sheet iron 1-8 inch thick and 4 feet 5% inches in length, bent into a 
particular shape. The tube is supported by, and bolted to, iron yokes placed 4 
feet 6 inches apart between centers. The yokes rest on beds of concrete about 6 
inches deep, and there is a concrete filling around the tubes between the yokes, 
To the yokes are bolted the slots and rails which are of steel and peculiar cross 
section. The slot is bolted to the shoulder of the yoke. Each rail and slot is 31 
feet in length. At every 31 feet 6 inches there is a single manhole, one side of 
which is similar to one-half of a yoke, the other side being of special design. 
Within the manhole, 5 inches below the conduit proper, and on each side of the 
manhole, there is a projecting shelf upon which are bolted two channel bars. 
These channel bars are placed on one flange with the flange extending away from 
the center line of the conduit, and run parallel to this line. Upon these are bolted 
the pulley and its attachments, over which runs the cable. At every square there 
is a double manhole or ‘grip hatch,’ so called, which extends on both sides of the 
conduit proper, and is essentially a single manhole on each side of the center line 
of the conduit. These manholes lie between the track and the slot. The ends of 
the manholes take the places of two yokes, supporting the tubes. To these yokes 
are bolted the sides and bottom—sheet-iron plates—thus forming a hollow square 
enclosure. Each hole is furnished with a lifting door large enough to allow the 
passage of one man. 

“Running the entire length of the line, and below the conduit, is a nine-inch 
terra cotta pipe for drainage. This pipe connects with the sewer at the foot of 
the grades.” 


The most noticeable difference between the two systems, as 
shown by the respective descriptions, is that the concrete conduit 
of the North and West Chicago roads is lined with sheet iron 4 inch 
thick, whereas this lining is entirely absent from the concrete con- 
duit of the South Side road, in the construction of which a wooden 
frame was used about which the concrete was packed and the frame 
afterward withdrawn, while the iron lining in the former case was 
intended not only to be a fixture, but at the same time to serve the 
purpose of a frame or mold about which to pack the cement. 

Another noticeabie difference is the absence of any wood or 
lumber in structure of the North and West Chicago roads, whereas 
300,000 feet of lumber was used in the construction of the 9.033 
miles single track road constituting the first section of cable road 
built on the South Side. All of this wood was removed, however, 
in 1887, having been used for stringers under the rails. 

At the same time, new steel rails, weighing 70 pounds to the 
yard, were laid, the entire cost of reconstruction being $53,642.65, 
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of which sum $34,378.62 represented the cost of taking up and re- 
laying the track and $19,264.03, or 45.44 cents per square yard, the 
cost of relaying the granite pavement. 

By this change in the structure of the South Side road the 
physical characters of the two cable systems are brought closer to- 
gether and afford a better basis for estimating the unknown cost of 
one by comparison with the known cost of the other. 


Sec. 4.—Construction Expenses in Detail. 


The cost of the cables used in operating the first two sections 
of 17.893 miles single track road on the South Side was $27,779.44, 
or at the rate of 26 cents per foot.’ 

For the first two sections of cable road built on the South Side 
there were constructed 102 grip-cars at a cost of $102,845.55, or an 
average of $1,008.29 each, fifty of which were for use on the Wabash 
and Cottage Grove avenue line and the remainder on the State 
street line.” The same number of grips were also made at a total 
cost of $12,465.22, or $122.21 each, and for use on the two roads in 
the same proportion. 

There was apparently no increase in the number of passenger 
cars during 1881; at least, no increase was occasioned by the open- 
ing of the cable line-on State street in January of the following 
year, but by the end of 1882 “fifty new large and handsome passen- 
ger cars, at a cost of $73,771.00, or $1,475.42 each,” were added to 
the rolling stock of the company. 

On May 21, 1887, an extension of the cable road on State street, 
from 39th street to 63d street, was completed and in operation, and 
on November 21, 1887, an extension of the cable road on Cottage 
Grove avenue, from 39th street to 67th street, and on 55th street 
from Cottage Grove avenue to Lake avenue, including a loop at 
Jackson Park, was also completed and in operation. 

The construction of the State street extension involved the tear- 
ing up and destruction of 0.256 mile single track horse road built 
prior to December 31, 1880, and 5.744 miles single track new horse 





"These were Swedes steel cables, the tensile strength of which is 78,000 Ibs., as 
against 54,000 Ibs., for iron cable at 23 cents. per foot. ’ 


*The cost of the grip-cars differed materially, the first one built costing $777.16, 
the second, $973; the next forty, $687.15, and the remainder at a figure which 
brought the average of the entire lot up to $1,008.29, as before stated. 
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road built subsequent to that date and contemporaneous with the 
introduction of the first section of cable road on State street, 
making a total of six miles single track new cable road built at the 
cost of $330,040.82, including granite paving, or at the rate of 
$55,006.80 per mile single track. 

The extension on Cottage Grove avenue and 55th street neces- 
sitated the tearing up of 3.125 miles single track horse road built 
prior to December 31, 1880, and 0.126 mile single track horse road 
built subsequent to that date. It also involved the construction of 
three miles single track, entire new track, or the conversion of the 
single track line on Cottage Grove avenue from 39th street to 55th 
street, from Cottage Grove avenue to Lake avenue, into a double 
track road, and three miles single track entirely new road on Cot- 
tage Grove avenue south of 55th street to 67th street, and 0.436 
mile single track entirely new road for the loop at Jackson Park, 
making altogether 9.687 miles single track new cable road exten- 
sion, at a cost of $575,408.63, including granite paving, or at the 
rate of $59,400.09 per mile single track. 

Partly in anticipation of the opening of the extension on State 
street, and partly owing to the growing traffic on the line north of 
39th street, it became necessary to install two new 500 horse power 
engines and two new 500 horse power boilers at the power house at 
21st street and State street, and to transfer the four original smaller 
ones for the use of the extension south of 39th street. The cost of 
installing the new engines was $44,139.17 and boilers $20,292.44. 
There was also expended on the 21st street power house $11,488.56. 
Subsequently two more 500 horse power engines were installed at 
the 21st street power house at an additional cost of $11,000. By 
these changes the 17.898 miles of road north of 39th street were 
operated by four engines, aggregating 2,000 horse power, or III 
horse power per mile, and the six miles of road south of 39th street 
by four engines, aggregating 1,000 horse power, or 167 horse power 
per mile. 


The entire cost of the six miles single track extension south of 
39th street was $494,210, including power house, engines, boilers, 
cable machinery, granite paving, etc., or at the rate of $82,368.33 
per mile single track, and the corresponding cost of the Hyde Park 
extension (9.687 miles single track) was $842,038.11, or at the rate 
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of $86,924.54 per mile single track. For this section of road a 
power house with all necessary machinery was erected on Cottage 
Grove avenue and 55th street, including three 500 horse power 
boilers and two engines of 1,000 horse power capacity each. 

During 1890 the cable line on Cottage Grove avenue was still 
further extended south from 67th street to 211 feet south of 71st 
street, an additional 1.08 miles single track to the system at a cost 
of $64,152.10, and the same year additional engines were installed 
inthe 55th street power house at an expense of $26,500. New im- 
provements were also made to the cable machinery at the 21st 
street power house, at a cost of about $40,226.80. 

In 1892 the new downtown loop was built for the Wabash ave- 
nue line, which had heretofore been using the same loop as the 
State street line. The new loop was built on Wabash and Michigan 
avenues, from Madison to Randolph streets, and on Madison and 
Randolph streets from Wabash avenue to Michigan avenue, thus 
adding 0.501 mile single track to the Wabash avenue cable line. 
The cost of this loop was $58,465.97. 

In the construction of that part from Randolph street to Madi- 
son street on Wabash avenue, it became necessary to move the 
existing cable track between these points, then forming part of the 
joint loop on State, Lake and Madison streets and Wabash avenue, 
from the center of Wabash avenue to the west side of the center 
line, in order to make room for the new track, thus increasing the 
amount of road to be built to 0.667 mile single track, so that the 
tate of cost per mile was $87,655.02. 

No new granite blocks were required for the paving, the old 
granite paving being relaid. From the best information I can ob- 
tain, the average cost of labor per square yard for laying granite 


block is $0.46, and as there were 3,131 square yards of paving done, 
the cost, if deducted from the total $58,465.97, would leave $57,- 
025.71 to represent the total cost of the section of cable road re- 
ferred to, or at the rate of $85,495.82 per mile of single track. 


As the cost of the last section of cable road built two years pre- 
vious was $59,400.09 per mile single track, exclusive of paving, thie 
increase in cost for the loop was at the rate of $26,095.73, OF 43.93 
per cent. per mile single track. 
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This increased cost for road of precisely the same physical char- 
acter as that previously built was undoubtedly due to greater ob- 
structions encountered in the streets in the business district than 
were met with in streets more remote. * 

Reference has been made to the fact that in 1887 all the wood 
originally contained in the section of cable road on State street 
north of 39th street was entirely removed, and at the same time new 
70-pound steel rails laid, at a total cost of $53,642.65. The same 
improvement was made in the 8.865 miles single track road on 
Wabash and Cottage Grove avenues north of 39th street, the same 
year, at a total cost of $53,701.80, of which sum $35,852.16 repre- 
sented the taking up and relaying of the track, etc., and $17,840.64, 
or 42.90 cents per square yard, the cost of relaying the old granite 
pavement. 

Including all the improvements enumerated, the 35.166 miles 
single track cable road cost in the aggregate $2,606,280.24, or an 
average of $74,113.64 per mile single track, and the aggregate cost 
of the power plants, including power houses, engines, boilers, cable 
machinery, etc., $754,444.64, or a grand total of $3,360,724.88, or 
$95,570.30 for the completely equipped and operative system, ex- 
clusive of rolling stock and cable. 

Sec. 5.—Cost of Trolley Lines. 


Between December 31, 1880, and December 31, 1892, 104.545 
miles single track horse railroad was built, of which 5.870 miles 
single track was converted into cable road as already stated. Of 
the remainder, there still exists 4.818 miles single track, 2.752 miles 
single track have been transferred or leased to other companies, 
1.003 miles single track have been torn up and abandoned, and 


90.102 miles single track have been converted into trolley road. 





*Elsewhere in this report it will be found that in the construction of the State 
street loop extension of the West Chicago Street Railroad, built about the same 
time as the Michigan avenue loop, almost the same ratio of increase occurs in the 
cost over that of the Blue Island Avenue, Halsted and Van Buren Street line. For 
example, the cost of the latter line per mile was $06,455.43 and of the State street 
loop extension, $139,221.37 per mile, both single track, page, Be increase of 44.4 


per cent., or a slight difference in the rate of increase in the 
and other South Side cable roads. 

There is reason to believe that the obstructions encountered were not so great 
in the case of the Michigan avenue loop as in the case of the West Chicago loop, 
the district covered being less of a business center. In any event, the comparison 
is valuable in that it seems to indicate clearly that whatever structural differences 
there may be in the two systems of roadbed, the extreme difference in cost dots 
not average more than $40,000 per mile, single track. 


ichigan avenue loop 
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The introduction of electric power occurred in 1892. During 
that and the following year 30.261 miles single track electric road 
was built, at an expenditure of $519,392.15, or an average of $17,- 
185.17 per mile. This average, however, is not a safe basis for 
estimating the cost of a mile of trolley road, as may be inferred from 
the following detailed schedule of the different sections of road built 
and the acwal cost thereof, viz.: 


On 47th Stree, from— Miles, S.T. Total Cost. Cost p. Mile. 
Kedzie Ave. to Leavitt St 5 $30,755.72 $12,302.29 
Leavitt St. to Paulina St 25 27,111.20 21,688.96 
Paulina St. to Ashland Ave f 4,248.91 16,995.64 
State St. to Cottage Grove Ave 41,404.60 20,702.30 
Cottage Grow Ave. to Drexel Boulevard... 0. 6,356.38 21,047.62 
Drexel Boulevard to Lake Ave P 19,298.59 15,403.61 
Ashland Ave. to Halsted St.............. ’ 22,631.27 11,315.64 
Halsted St. to State St 1 24,604.61 12,302.31 

On 63d Street, fron— 

Ashland Ave. te Center Ave I. 19,401.19 19,401.19 
Center Ave. to Ventworth Av 83,752.22 21,278.52 
Cottage Grove Ave. to Ill. Cent. R. R.... 
Grace, 62d, 64th aad Stony Island loop. . 7 7,731.79 
Illinois Central R.R. to Stony Island Ave. 0. 12,010.09 
Kedzie Ave. to Cettral Park Ave. eh 11,891.86 
n 61st Street, from— 
State St. to Wabash Ave 15 2,487.78 
Wabash Ave. to Souh Park Court...... 67 53,907.59 
South Park Court to oth St............ § 
Wentworth Ave. to State St ! 10,811.93 21,623.86 

On 325th Street, from— 

State St. to Ullman St.. Pein tains’. ae 67,287.22 21,162.30 
Ullman St. to California Ave...... resi’ ©: 65,841.96 16,460.49 

Subsequently this line was extended eas — 

State St. to Michigan Ave, 16: 3,449.45 21,162.30 


Connection was also made between 61st and 63d streets on 
Cottage Grove avenue and on State street from 61st to 61st street 
viaduct, and on Wentworth from 61st street viaduct to 63d street, 
a distance of one mile, singletrack, at a cost of $7,797.24, making a 
total cost, including the extension on 35th street, of $522,841.60, 
and an average per mile of $19,585.17. 

No extensions of this character of road were made in 1894, but 
during the following three yearsa total of 111.93 miles single track 
trolley road were built at an expenditure of $2,335,341.44, or an 
average of $20,953.64 per mile of single track. 

As before stated, this average is misleading, as the same varia- 
tion in cost of different sections of read composing the 111.93umiles 
occur as in the foregoing schedule. This variation is not due to 
any economy in construction of roads built under the same specifi- 
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cations, but to difference in the character of pavement, weight of 
rails laid, in some cases to the absence of any pavement at all and in 
others to the relaying of the old pavement, the first cost of which 
had already gone into construction account. Furthermore, the 
first trolley poles erected were wooden, whereas those subsequently 
erected were made of iton, which improvement with ochers in the 
overhead system increased the cost of overhead construction ma- 
terially, as will be seen by the following scredule, viz.. 


Line. Miles, S.T. Overhead Ost. Cost p. Mile. 
Ns obit crn gr kcies se Dae heasa wee wees 5 $20,600.57 $1,783.60 
61-63d Sts 533 38,638.56 3,082.95 

32,71424 4,456.38 
68430 4,025.30 


$616,175.66 $5,515.40 

The variation in cost of the underground werk was naturally 

not so marked, although improvements occurred in that depart- 
ment, as will be seen by the following schedule o the cost, viz.: 


Line. Miles, S.T. Ovehead Cost. Cost p. Mile. 
I as ein lericeiindce Von mnisieace'eh a ot 11.55 15,414.42 $1,346.00 
NS ail CR cso ng kd kxwe-cdnesecwaa 12.533 20,082.66 1,002.40 


8,178.56 1,114.09 
171.08 1,006.40 





$198,905.68 $1,779.71 

The cost of the rails laid on portions of me road was double that 

for other portions. The following schedie shows the weight per 
yard of the rails laid, the mileage and thecost, viz. : 

Weight per yd. Miles, S.T. Total Cost. Cost p. Mile. 


45 lt $3,329.97 $2,219.98 

63 Ibs. é 141,123.59 3,107.07 

70 J 1,042.90 3,453-30 

72 Ibs. j 8,879.85 3,551.94 

83 Ibs. 7 306,937.40 4,094.62 

‘ 78,440.60 4,439.95 

$539,754.31 

The cost per ton taken is unifomly $28.03, the cost of the most 

recent purchases. Ifthe exact cog of the different quantities of the 

same weight purchased at differeit periods were taken no satisfac- 

tory comparison could be made 4 the total cost of different sections 

built at different periods. Fa the same reason the following 

schedule of the cost of the stret paving is based uniformly upon the 

average cost per square yard/f the different kinds of pavement, to- 

wit: Granite, $2; cedar blok, $1; macadam, 60 cents, and vitrified 
brick, $1.60. 
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Pavement. Miles,S.T. Total Cost. Cost p. Mile. 
8, $740,710.38 $0,986.65 

132,045.27 4,693.33 

31,435.01 2,816.00 

63,829.31 7,509.33 


$968,919.97 
The cost of the miscellaneous material and labor entering into 
the total cost of the roadbed was as follows: 


Line. Miles, S. T. Total Cost. Cost p. Mile. 

$58,783.55 $5,089.80 

39,001.54 3,382.60 

15,493.06 2,110.50 

105.60 621.18 

568,801.41 5,089.50 

142,354 $682,185.16 

As already stated, certain sections of the road converted from 

horse to electric road were already paved with granite block, which 

did not warrant the laying of new pavement. This pavement was 

therefore relaid when the change was made, and thus its first cost 

necessarily became incorporated into the cost value of the new road. 

The original cost was $284,242.13, which, if added to the actual ex- 

penditures between 1892 and 1897 inclusive, to-wit: $2,858,183.04, 

make the total cost value of the 142.354 miles single track electric 
road $3,142,425.17, divided as follows: 

Line. Miles, S. T. Total Cost. Avg. p. Mile. 

213,057.04 $18,524.50 

209,851.69 11,195.76 

136,578.63 18,604.91 


3,252.80 19,134.12 
2,578,784.11 23,074.30 








Total 142.354 $3,142,425.17 
The total cost of the electric portion of the road was as follows: 


Line. Miles, S. T. 
EE a ee eee eae 11.55 $36,014.99 $3,118.18 
61-63d Sts 533° 58,721.22 4,685.33 
35th St. 7. 992. 5,570.47 
2oth St. : 855. 5,031.65 
Miscellaneous Serr 815,081.34 7,203.14 





143.354 $951,565.73 








_ ‘It will be noticed that the mileage on 61-63d Sts. in the last schedule is one 
mile greater than in the previous ones. This is on account of the fact that the 
trolley wires on Cottage Grove avenue from 61st to 63d street are built over the 
cable track, the cost of which is included in the cable system. The case is the same 
on State street from 61st street to 61st street viaduct. The roadbed on Wentworth 
avenue from the 61st street viaduct to 63d street is also included in the general cost 
of the entire road on Wentworth avenue. 
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Independent of the electric portion of the road, the actual cost 


of the roadbed was as follows: 


Line. Miles, S. T. Total Cost. Avg. p. Mile. 
MS areas Gaeta dehs tos kee ne os Liwceaecs 55 $177,942.95 $15,406.32 
IT. at noinaca papehiss + aasiawerkv bes ‘ 151,130.47 13,105.05 
LGW ala Clenalnw'eg oad + peuen yeaa snes ; 95,685.83 13,034.44 
SE Mb wen sersneccccsnececcocwsecesccens 17 2,397.42 14,102.47 
Miscellaneous ; 1,763,702.77 15,781.17 





142,354 $2,190,859.44 
The total cost of the roadbed is subdivided as follows: 

Miles, S. T. Material and Labor. Total Cost. Av. p. Mile. 
142.354 Steel rails $539,754.31 $3,791.64 
142.354 Pavement 968,919.97 6,806.40 
142.354 682,185.16 4,792.20 


$2,190,859.44 
The total cost of the electric portion is subdivided as follows: 
Miles, S. T. What for. Total Cost. Avg. p. Mile. 


143,354 Overhead $4,044.50 
143,354 Underground 242,752.40 1,693.40 


Referring to the first schedule, it will be noticed that the sec- 
tions of road on 47th street from Leavitt to Paulina; on 63d street 
from Cottage Grove avenue to Stony Island avenue and from Went- 
worth avenue to Center avenue and on 35th street from State street 
to Ullman street, an aggregate of 8.928 miles out of the total 30.261 
miles single track electric road built in 1892-93, cost about the same 
per mile to build. Each of these sections was built after the same 
specifications. Each is paved with granite block and each of the 
rails weigh 83 pounds to the yard. The other items of cost like- 
wise correspond. As nearly 56 per cent. of the total electric mile- 
age is composed of road of this character, its actual cost would 
seem to afford a better basis for computations than the general 
average of roads of irregular description. 

The sections referred to cost $21,298.36 per mile single track, 
divided as follows: 


Total cost for roadbed 
Electric construction 


The items of paving and electrical construction include the cost of labor. The 
labor of laying the rails is included in the items of miscellaneous material and labor. 
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During 1895-6-7 thirty-four and a half miles single track road of 
precisely similar description was built, at an average cost, however, 
of $25,863.89 per mile, divided as follows: 

Paving 
Rails 
Miscellaneous material and labor 


Total for roadbed 


$18,570.78 
Electrical construction 


7,293.11 
Naha ad EAA ara S HGR weEeSid's wis 43% nme Sa Ee ene ames ake $25,863.89 
The engineers of the company estimate that the same road can 

be built to-day for $18,077.85 per mile single track, divided as 

follows : 


Total for roadbed 
Overhead material 
Overhead labor 
Underground material 
Underground labor 


Sec. 6.—Present Assets and Liabilities. 


The cost value of the existing cable, electric and horse railroad 
of the company on December 31, 1897, is as follows: 


35.166 miles S. T. cable road at $74,113.64 $2,506,280.24 
142.354 miles S. T. electric road at $22,074.72 3,142,425.17 
.256 miles S. T. horse road at $22,946.14 5,873.31 
2818 miles S. T. horse road at $24,005.73 70,427.96 
2. miles S. T. horse road at $14,720.08 20,440.16 


182.504 miles 
To this should be added the cost value of road leased to other companies 
Also amount paid to the Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. for proportionate cost of 


raising tracks and building subway at 63d St. and Ill. Cent. R. R. 
right of way 


$5,854,446.84 


170,000.00 


$6,085,037.76 
Deducting this total from the balance carried on the books of 
the company to the debit of construction account, shows a depre- 


ciation of $4,811,565.05 carried in that account properly chargeable 
to profit and loss. 
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The real estate or land owned by the company on December 31, 
1880, just before the introduction of the cable system, cost 
$234,423.63. 

Between that date and December 31, 1885, during which period 
the first two sections of cable road north of 39th street were built, 
and just before the extension of those lines south of 39th street, 
there was expended for land $40,500.10, and between December 
31, 1885, and December 31, 1892, or the year prior to the operation 
of the lines, there was expended $160,387.67 for additional land, 
part for the enlargement of car barns, shops, etc., due to the in- 
creased traffic arising from the extension of the cable lines and 
partly for land upon which to erect two new cable power houses for 
the new extensions. 

Between December 31, 1892, and December 31, 1897, $49,- 
584.39 was paid out for additional land, principally for a site for the 
new electric power houses at Oakley avenue and Leavitt street, be- 
tween 48th and 49th streets, and on State street and 52d street. 

The buildings owned by the company on December 31, 1880, 
cost $202,472.75. Directly and indirectly the construction of the 
first two sections of cable road north of 39th street occasioned a 
further expenditure of $167,568.83 for improvements of this char- 
acter. Between December 31, 1885, and December 31, 1892, $761,- 
531.33 was paid out for extensive improvements in the buildings of 
the company generally and particularly for the erection of two new 
cable power houses for the extensions south of 39th street. 

The introduction of the trolley system in 1893 necessitated the 
construction of the two new electric power houses already referred 
to at a joint cost of $241,356.09, exclusive of machinery. Miscel- 
laneous improvements costing $135,537.71 were also made in other 
buildings prior to December 31, 1897. 

The cable machinery for the first two sections of road north of 
390th street cost $137,925.47 up to December 31, 1885, and together 
with the extensions south of 39th street $460,984.32 additional’ by 
December 31, 1892, making a total of $598,909.79 for cable ma- 
chinery. For the five years succeeding December 31, 1892, $23, 
394.11 in improvements were made to the machinery. 

The total cost of electrical machinery up to December 31, 1897, 
was $586,549.31. 
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The two electric power houses, including machinery, but ex- 
cluding land, cost $827,905.40, divided as follows: Oakley avenue, 
$392,462.99; 52d street and State street, $435,442.41. 

The total cost value of all the property of the company on De- 
cember 31, 1897, is shown by the following statement: 

ASSETS. 
Ble GORE... .ccccccccvcncccccrsccccccccmesescevevccesens $2,606,280.24 
Electric road 3,142,425.17 
Horse road 105,741.43 


Leased road 
Ill. Cent. R. R. construction 
—————$6, 085,037.76 
Real Estate—Land $484,805.70 
Buildings 1,508,466.71 
1,993,362.50 


Machinery—Cable 
Electric 586,549.31 


1,208,853.21 
38,744.46 
33,126.00 
6 oui cbw ihe aisle od bw ieee eben ttoeaenentan Q,247.01 
Storehouse supplies 110,929.99 
Uniforms 570.00 
Auditorium stock (estimated value) 2,500.00 
Chicago Exhibition Co. bonds......... a Gia Seda arena kin eee Sian atnnre 10,000.00 
Accounts receivable....... Pte ve hchb sks tAndewe adi wanek censor eee 16,268.20 
Rolling Stock : 
339 Box Cars, at $900 $305,100.00 
50 Box Cars, at $725 42,775.00 
Se ni gan eewuh sabes Wem 
417 Open Cars, at $725 
259 Grip Cars, at $650 
390 Box Cars, motors, at $1,000 390,000 
Bee TOR COGS, MOTE, At GOSS... oo ccc ccccccccecesce 280,500.00 
2 Mail Cars, at $900 
2 Sweepers, at $750 
6 Sweepers, at $500 
5 Sweepers, at $300 
1 Sweeper, at $400 
61 Snow plows 
————$1, 21,931.60 
25,031.84 
8,270.00 
540,088.14 


$11,603,960.71 


Capital stock . 


}onds 4,619,500.00 
Unpaid coupons 9,580.50 
Unpaid wages 72,402.15 
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Unpaid bills (audited) 73,599.42 
Deposits 11,855.00 
Accounts payable 65,051.15 


SL 
$5,248,027.51 


Sec. 7.—Stocks, Bonds and Dividends. 

The authorized capital stock of this company outstanding Jany- 
ary 1, 1881, was $1,500,000, and for several years prior to that date 
it had remained at the same figure. With the advent of the cable 
system, accompanied by a large increase in traffic and net earnings, 
came a series of enlargements of capital in the form of both stock 
and bonds. 

The first issue of bonds, in reality certificates of indebtedness, 
occurred in 1881, simultaneously with the construction section of 
cable road built on State street. The amount of this issue was 
$750,000, of which $738,600 were sold the same year and the bal- 
ance in subsequent years. 

On July 1, 1882, the capital stock was increased to $2,500,000, 
and on December 1 the same year the bonds authorized were also 
increased to $1,500,000. Reference is made, in the annual report 
to the stockholders, to the new issue of bonds as follows: “Five 
hundred thousand dollars of these bonds were issued to the stock- 
holders at par and the money used in paying a dividend of 20 per 
cent to the stockholders.” In other words, the bonds themselves 
were practically given to the stockholders, the transaction being 
essentially a “bond” dividend as distinguished from the common 
“stock” dividend. The 20 per cent. bond dividend was also on the 
full $2,500,000 capital stock. Considering that the new investment 
of $1,000,000 had only been in six months the return was at the rate 
of 50 per cent. per annum. 

Prior to the increase in the stock, two quarterly dividends of 
24 per cent. each had been paid that year and two more of the same 
rate were subsequently paid on the increased sum. 

But this did not constitute the only profit derived by the in- 
vestor. As the new stock was sold only to the old stockholders at par 
and had a market value of $300 immediately after its issue, the con- 
ditions under which it was sold amounted to the payment of a bonus 
of 200 per cent., or an extra dividend of 133 1-3 per cent on the 
original $1,500,000 of capital. 
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As regards the bond dividend, nothing in the financial condition 
of the company at the time, or in its previous history as regards 
dividends and earnings, warranted the payment of so large a divi- 
dend. For five years previous to 1881 the dividend rate had been 
uniformly 10 per cent. and for 1881 it was only 1 per cent. higher. 
Furthermore, the net earnings for 1882 were $364,992.32. Deduct- 
ing the regular quarterly dividends of 1882, aggregating $190,- 
747.50, leaves only $174,244.82 applicable to the $500,000 extra 
dividend, showing that the balance was apparently from the ac- 
cumulation of previous years. But it has already been pointed out 
that the surplus account, according to the books, on December 31, 
1880, was $655,646.84 in excess of what it should be, and if to this 
is added $355,098.08, the cost value of the 17.434 miles of old horse 
railroad just replaced by cable road, the total sum charged to de- 
preciation would be $1,010,744.92, which would wipe out the $816,- 
897.85 book surplus of December 31, 1881, and $193,847.07 of the 
$364,992.32 surplus earnings for 1882. 

The correct surplus remaining after this adjustment of the ac- 
counts would have been sufficient to pay an average dividend of 
nearly 9 per cent. for the year, so that if the proper sum chargeable 
to depreciation had been marked off even as late as December 31, 
1882, it would have had no material effect on the rate of dividends 
that had been uniformly paid each year, and which apparently gave 
the stock a market value of $300 per share before any series of 
bonus distributions had been introduced. 

Reference has been made on a preceding page to the fact that 
the management had to overcome serious opposition on the part of 
the general public to the introduction of the cable system, and it 
suggests at once the possibility of its being obliged to overcome 
greater opposition among those more directly interested by the 
distribution of the extra 20 per cent. dividend of $500,000, and as 
the current earnings did not warrant it a bond issued was decided 
upon for the purpose. 


On April 10, 1883, the capital stock was again increased $500,- 
000, or to a total of $3,000,000.. As in the case of the previpus 
issue, the new stock was sold to the old stockholders only, and at 
par, although the market value of the general stock was $300 per 
share before the increase and $270 afterward. The bonus in this 
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case was 170 per cent. on the par value of the new stock, equivalent 
to an extra dividend of 34 per cent. to the old stockholders on their 
holdings prior to the increase. 

The regular quarterly dividends this year aggregated 11 per 
cent., and from that time down to the present have been 12 per 
cent. per annum. 

In 1885 another issue of bonds, amounting to $1,000,000, was 
authorized. These bonds, like those issued previously, mature 
July 1, 1901, and bear 43 per cent. interest. 

In the annual report to the stockholders at the meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1886, reference is made to the new stock and bonds issued since 
1880, as follows: 

“Five years ago the capital stock of the company consisted of $1,500,000.00 and 
was selling at something over $300 per share. Since that time the company has 
grappled with and carried through the most gigantic enterprise ever undertaken 
by any street railway corporation in the world. It has issued and sold an additional 
million and a half stock at par and two and a half millions of bonds, the proceeds 
of which have been expended in a radical revolution of its system.” * * * 

During the same year $1,500,000 new bonds were authorized 

and sold to provide funds to extend the cable roads south of 39th 
street, making total bonds outstanding $4,000,000 and capital stock 
$3,000,000. ‘This year it was decided that the bonds should have 
something more substantial than the mere promise of the company 
to pay as security, and accordingly a mortgage or first lien on all 
the property of the company was created and pledged as security 
for the payment of the $4,000,000, principal and interest, the right 
being reserved to increase the total bonds to $6,000,000. 
: ‘The following excerpt from the annual report to the stockhold- 
ers in January, 1887, is interesting as showing that it was well 
understood that the property account of the property as it appeared 
on the books was inflated, to-wit: 

“At the beginning of the year the books of the company showed a surplus of 
$628,550.40 which has been accumulated for a number of years, and which, under 
ordinary circumstances, the shareholders would be entitled to have represented by 
bonds or stock and divided pro rata, according to the amount of stock held by each. 

“But when the change was made from horse to cable power, it became necessary 
to dispense with a large amount of old construction, which was contained in the 
property account of the company, and the doing away with that construction would 
necessarily affect the amount of the so-called surplus. The only legal manner of 
determining how much, if any, of that surplus remained, would be by an appraise 
ment made by duly appointed commissioners, under order of court, with returns 
made into court. Undoubtedly the amount of such appraisement, if now made, based 
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as it should be, upon the earning capacity of the road, would exceed by several 
millions of dollars the liabilties of the company, as represented by its capital stock 
and bonds. There are, however, many weighty reasons why no such appraisement 
should be made at the present time, however desirable such a proceeding might be, 
when matters of taxation and other relations of corporate properties are more per- 
manently settled by legislation.” * * * 

The report then goes on to describe a plan by which the same 
desired result may be attained without a reappraisement, as follows: 


“In other words, an amount equal to the surplus in ’86 has been borrowed at 5 
per cent. to pay for property, and the surplus itself has been loaned to the same 
creditor at the same rate of interest. Hence, whenever it shall be for the interest 
of the company to pay such loan by an issue of stock or bonds, that amount will be 
available for dividends without any appraisement or court proceedings.” 


In plain words, by creating a fictitious liability an excuse is af- 
forded for issuing new bonds or stock to take it up, but instead of 
applying the proceeds of the bonds or stock in that manner they are 
diverted toward the payment of dividends and the original condition 
of affairs restored. This proposition is so bald on the face of it as to 
scarcely require comment. It is chiefly remarkable as showing the 
frankness with which the exact situation is explained to the share- 
holders and their apparent ready acquiescence in the scheme pro- 
posed, as I find no record of any protest from that quarter; on the 
contrary, it has been the practice uniformly at each annual meeting 
of the shareholders to ratify, confirm and approve by specific reso- 
lution all the acts and doings of the management during the pre- 
ceding year, so that there would seem to be no division of responsi- 
bility between the management and the stockholders either on this 
or any other account. Indeed, it would be most remarkable if any 
record could be found of opposition on the part of the shareholders 
to any plan of increasing the dividends whenever proposed by the 
management, however ill concealed the pretext may be, as long as 
any degree of plausibility can be found to support it. It is proper 
to state that the above proposition originated with a former man- 
agement and it may be the ready disposition to thus openly juggle 
with the surplus had some bearing on the subsequent change in 
management, but if such is the fact there is nothing of record to 
indicate it; furthermore, no apparent effort has ever been made by 
subsequent managements to correct the property account im the 
books or determine the actual surplus of the company, the first step 
toward which would be the marking off of the cost value of the old 
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horse railroad, scarcely a vestige of which, in any tangible form, 
can now be found, and to that extent the present management js 
equally responsible for the payment of dividends from the, as ex. 
President Holmes rather contemptuously refers to it, “so-called” 
surplus which has been carried on the books as an asset down to 
the present time. 

On April 1, 1888, another increase of $1,000,000 in the capital 
stock occurred. As in previous cases, the new stock was sold to old 
stockholders only and at par, each stockholder being privileged to 
purchase such amount as was indicated by his pro rata share of the 
whole stock outstanding previous to April 1, 1888. Just previous to 
April 1, 1888, the market value of the $3,000,000 stock then outstand- 
ing was $350 per share, or $10,500,000 in the aggregate. The in- 
crease of $1,000,000 reduced the pro rata mathematical value of each 
share to $263, and as a matter of fact the market quotations within 
a week after April 1, 1888, were $260 per share for the new stock, 
or a premium of $160 over the price paid for it by the old share- 
holders. 

It would be impracticable to show whether or not any of the 


shareholders disposed of the new stock and thus realized the profit 
pointed out, but even if they did not and still held it at the date at 
which this examination is brought down, to-wit., December 31, 
1897, the market price at which the stock could then be disposed of 
was $235 per share, or a fraction off. 


I understand that the privilege of purchasing these new issues of 
stock at par has rarely, if ever, been allowed to lapse by the old 
shareholders, and it would be surprising if the opportunity was al- 
lowed to pass, since the stock has always been good collateral for 
loans, and a stockholder, even if indisposed to increase his invest- 
ment, could easily secure a temporary loan of $100 per share, on 
the security of his old stock, with which to purchase the new shares, 
and after receiving the certificate dispose of it for cash at its en- 
hanced market value, take up his loan of $100, and pocket the pre- 
mium of $160 pointed out in the above case. In such a case the 
premium or bonus received is clearly equivalent to an extra divi- 
dend of 53 1-3 per cent. on the old stock. 

On October 1, 18809, still another increase of $1,000,000 in the 
capital stock occurred under similar conditions. This new issue 
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was sold to stockholders of record September 15, 1889. The mar- 
ket price immediately after was $257 per share, the bonus $157 per 
share, or 39} per cent. on the whole stock. 

During 1890 $500,000 new 4% per cent. bonds were issued, pre- 
sumably on account of the Alley “L” road. 

On January 2, 1891, $2,000,000 new stock was authorized sold to 
stockholders of record December 15, 1890, at par. The bonus in 
this case was $165 per share, equivalent to an extra dividend of 
66 2-3 per cent. on the old stock. The same year $120,000 new 44 
per cent. bonds were issued, making a total of $4,620,000. The 
amount outstanding on January 1, 1898, was $4,619,500. 

On April 1, 1893, $2,000,000 new stock was sold at par to stock- 
holders of record March 15, 1893. Before March 15, 1893, the 
market price was $440 per share and after March 15, 1893, $360 
per share. The bonus in this case aggregated $5,200,000, or 74.29 
per cent. on the $7,000,000 capital then outstanding. 

This was not the only profit that year. In addition to the above, 
the ordinary dividends amounted to $2,100,000. The $3,000,000 
Alley “L” road extension bonds, costing $2,250,000, were also dis- 
tributed pro rata, as well as the $3,885,000 capital stock of the Alley 
“L” road, making a total of $13,435,000, reckoning the extension 
bonds at cost value, or an average profit of nearly 150 per cent. on 
the entire $9,000,000 capital stock in one year. 

On July 1, 1895, another increase of $1,000,000 in the capital 
stock occurred, the new stock being sold to stockholders of record 
of June 15, 1895, at par. The bonus in this case was $185 per share, 
or an extra dividend of 20.55 per cent. on the old stock. 

Still another increase of $2,000,000 in the capital stock occurred 
in 1896, the new stock being sold to stockholders of record June 15, 
1896, the bonus being $122 per share, equivalent to an extra divi- 
dend of 24.4 per cent. on the old stock. 

In the sixteen years from January 1, 1882, to January 1, 1898, 
the total dividends paid by the company, including the premiums 
on new stock issued, aggregate the enormous sum of $37,602,187.50, 
or an average of 44.63 per cent. per annum. ‘ 

Of this sum, $12,657,187.50 represents the regular annual 
dividends of 10 per cent. in 1882, and 12 per cent. each year since, 
also the extra 20 per cent. bond dividend of 1882, and double cash 
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dividend of 1893. The stock bonuses represent $18,810.00 and the 
Alley “L” road bonds and stock $2,250,000 investment. The extra 
dividend of 1882 amounted to $500,000 and that of 1893 to $870,000, 

The aggregate of the three last named dividends is $3,620,000, 
Even if these had not been paid there is still a deficiency of $1,628. 
000, which should have been withheld from the stockholders in the 
regular quarterly dividends in order that the proper adjustment in 
the permanent property account of the company might be made 
without showing a deficit in the balance sheet of the company on 
December 31, 1897. 

During the same period the capital stock has been increased 
$10,500,000 and bonds issued amounting to $4,619,500, a total in- 
crease in the permanent indebtedness of the company of $15,119,- 
500. The increase in the book value of the assets has more than 
kept pace, but included in the stock value is $5,248,027.51 properly 
chargeable to depreciation, as already set forth on a preceding page. 

The permanent debt of the company on December 31, 1897, ex- 
clusive of capital stock, was $4,619,500 and the floating debt $232,- 
488.22, making a total of $4,851,988.22. Deducting this from the 
total assets, $11,603,960.71, leaves $6,751,972.49 to represent the 
capital stock of $12,000,000, showing a deficit of $5,248,027.51. 

Sec. 8.—Mileage of South Side Lines. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Horse road existing December 31, 

New horse road built since December 31, 1880 
New cable road built since December 31, 1880 
New electric road built since December 31, 1880 


Total mileage December 31, 1897 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


S. T 
Horse road existing December 31, 1880, afterward converted to cable road... 20.815 
Ditto, electric road 23.221 


New horse road built since December 31, 1880, afterward converted to cable , 
road 5.070 


Ditto, electric road 


Total changes 
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Add—Horse road built prior to December 31, 1880, unchanged 
Horse road built since December 31, 1880, unchanged 
Cable road built since December 31, 1880 (new mileage)..... EE eT 
Electric road built since December 31, 1880 (new mileage) 
Total mileage December 31, 1880 
From point of view of motive power, the mileage is as follows: 


Cable road 35.166 miles, 
Electric road 142.354 miles, 
Horse road iéemecestevace, Me 


182.594 miles, 
Sec. 9.—Relations with the Elevated Roads. 


It has apparently been the uniform policy of the three principal 
street railway companies in Chicago to pre-empt the territory in 
which they operate respectively, to their sole use, and a mutual 
understanding has been had that each company should confine its 
lines to its own particular territory. So far as the establishment of 
new competing lines is concerned, the geographical formation of 
the city and its division into three distinct sections, bounded by the 
Chicago river and its two branches, seems to aid in this monopoly, 


as practically all the bridges and tunnels connecting the three sec- 
tions referred to, the only avenues of traffic between them, are ab- 
solutely in the control of either of the companies for street railway 


purposes. 

In a report made to the Fidelity Insurance Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co., of Philadelphia, in 1888, by special examiners who came 
to Chicago for the purpose of examining the street railway prop- 
erties of the city, especially those of the North and West sides, par- 
ticular attention is called to these natural obstacles, as it were, to the 
establishment of rival lines, owing to the inability of new roads to 
reach the business portion of the city otherwise than by means of 
the bridges and tunnels referred to, and speaks of the wisdom 
shown by the management of the companies in bringing about a 
contract with the city to repair and maintain in good order the old 
city tunnels and bridges, going so far as to move certain bridges and 
build entirely new ones free from all expense to the city, at the 
only remaining accessible points of communication across the river, 
in return for the exclusive privilege of operating street cars across 
them, as calculated to free the companies from any possibility of 
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competition and inspire confidence in the permanent value of the 
securities of the companies. 

On the South Side the situation is practically the same, all the 
main thoroughfares into the heart of the business district being in 
the exclusive control of the Chicago City Railway Company, so far 
as street railway transportation is concerned. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the only means of breaking the monopoly was in the 
construction of an elevated railroad over private property. 

On March 10, 1888, Col. A. F. Walcott, of New York, suc- 
ceeded in securing a contract for the construction of an elevated 
road parallel to the two main lines of the Chicago City Railway Co., 
thus threatening the latter company with what appeared to be se- 
rious competition at the time. On March 28 of the same year the 
city council granted permission for the construction of the road 
from Van Buren St. to 39th St., on property to be purchased or 
condemned, adjoining the alley between State St. and Wabash Ave. 
Subsequently permission to extend the road south to 67th St. was 
granted. 

The corporate title of the new company was the Chicago and 
South Side Rapid Transit Railroad Co., and the date of incorpora- 
tion January 4, 1888. The contract for the construction of the 
road secured by Col. Walcott March roth, 1888, was transferred by 
him May 1, 1888, to the Rapid Transit and Bridge Construction 
Company of New Jersey, organized for that purpose. 

The immense outlay required for the purchase and condemna- 
tion of land had a tendency to greatly discourage the enterprise in 
its incipiency, and the great uncertainty of its ultimate completion 
apparently occasioned very little apprehension on the part of the 
Chicago City Railway Company officials that the new road would 
ever materialize until after one mile of single track road of this de- 
scription had actually been completed early in 1889, from 3oth to 
35th streets, adjoining the alley running parallel to and between 
State street and Wabash avenue. 

About this time some of the directors and principal stockholders 
of the Chicago City Railway Co. became satisfied that if the World’s 
Fair of 1893 was definitely located at Jackson Park sufficient funds 
would be forthcoming to complete the road to that point as pro- 
jected. Accordingly steps were taken to secure control, and by 
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November 26, 1889, an agreement, amended December 10, 1880, 
was entered into between the Chicago City Ry. Co. and the Rapid 
Transit and Bridge Construction Co., by virtue of which the for- 
mer was not only to cease all further opposition to the new enter- 
prise, but aid substantially toward its completion, and in considera- 
tion thereof was to receive $135,000 more than one-half the en- 
tire capital stock of the Chicago & South Side Rapid Transit R. 
R. Co. 

The contract price for the construction of the double track road 
from Van Buren St. to Jackson Park was $15,000,000, payable one- 
half in bonds and half in stock of the Chicago & South Side Rapid 
Transit R. R. Co. The estimated cost of the completely equipped 
and operative road was at the outset $6,750,000. This estimate 
was made by Geo. B. Cornell, Chief Engineer of the first elevated 
road built in Brooklyn, N. Y.; $750,000 was also set aside to reim- 
burse the promoters, making a total of $7,500,000. Bonds for this 
amount were authorized and the first lot of $813,000 was sold for 
the same amount in cash. 

It will thus be seen that the prospective profits of the deal were 
$7,500,000, or the entire authorized capital stock of the company, 
$3,885,000 of which was to accrue to the Chicago City Railway 
Company. f 

The care with which that company protected its interests in the 
premises may be inferred from the detailed arrangements under 
which the construction progressed. Not only was it represented 
on the board of the elevated road company by three out of five 
directors, but its president, C. B. Holmes, constituted one of a com- 
mittee of two in full control of the finances, the other member being 
Col. Walcott, then vice-president of the construction company. 
Furthermore, all the bonds ($7,500,000) when received from the 
printers, were deposited with the Northern Trust Company in es- 
crow to be drawn out only in monthly installments not exceeding 
the actual cost of material and labor put into the foundations, struc- 
ture, etc., as the work progressed, and then only on the joint order 
of the two committeemen, the certificate of the chief engineer as to 
the work actually completed, and a certified copy of each separate 
tesolution of the board of directors of the elevated railroad author- 
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izing the issue of each installment of bonds by way of reimburse. 
ment of its outlay. 

Even the new chief engineer was an independent personage, ap. 
pointed by mutual consent, and the person selected for this post 
was taken direct from the consolidated elevated railroads in New 
York City, where he had been chief engineer for nearly fifteen 
years, in order that he might be absolutely unprejudiced in favor 
of either party’s interests as against the interests of the other. 

With each installment of bonds, a certificate for a corresponding 
amount of capital stock was issued to the construction company, 
and then returned by that company and split up into certificates of a 
smaller denomination, half, representing the amount due the Chi- 
cago City Railway Co., being transferred to the Chicago Trading 
Co., of which Samuel W. Allerton, one of the directors of the City 
Railway Co., was president, it having been stipulated that this 
share of the stock was “to be placed in the hands of such person or 
corporation as the Chicago City Railway Company shall designate,” 
and by resolution of the board of directors of that company passed 
December 13, 1889, the Chicago Trading Company was designated 
“as the corporation to own and hold the said stock.” 

The first issue of bonds under the chief engineer’s certificate of 
work done was for $813,000, $500,000 of which were purchased at 
par by the Chicago City Railway Company and the proceeds de- 
posited in the Corn Exchange Bank to the order only of the two 
committeemen. Subsequently another lot of $1,500,000 was sold, 
this time at 10 per cent. discount, one-half of which was taken by 
the Chicago City Railway Co. Another lot, $73,000, at the same 
rate of discount, was also taken by the same company, making a 
total of $1,323,000 in first mortgage bonds for which the Chicago 
City Railway Company paid $1,240,700 in cash. 

It is uncertain to what extent the company aided directly in dis- 
posing of the remaining bonds, but $3,914,000 were sold in two lots 
to parties in Chicago, one a director in the company, at an average 
discount of 11.45 per cent., and the entire issue of $7,500,000 pro- 
duced a net return of only $6,157,110, or less than the original 
estimate of the cost of the completed road. 

Early in 1892 it became evident that the cost of the completed 
road would greatly exceed the first estimate, and thereupon dis 
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sensions arose between the parties in interest, and for many months 
after the money gave out, the work of construction was at a full 
stop, the construction company apparently being unable to furnish 
more funds, and the street railway company apparently being un- 
willing to do so until the construction company retired. 

Furthermore, the extra $135,000, or controlling interest in the 
stock, which it was stipulated should be transferred to the street 
railway company, was being withheld by the construction com- 
pany. Finally, on December 15, 1892, the construction company 
retired and the property was turned over to the elevated railroad 
itself to complete. The stock in dispute was also transferred to the 
Chicago Trading Company, making a total of $3,885,000 standing in 
the name of that company out of a total of $7,500,000. 

One of the legacies left by the construction company was the 
general manager of that portion of the road that had been opened 
for traffic and was being operated by the construction company. 
This individual was also the nominal president of the elevated rail- 
road company. Apparently he did not appreciate the logic of 
events, for he held on long enough to be removed to make room 
for the brother of the president of the Chicago City Railway Co. 

At a meeting of_the stockholders held February 16, 1893, a 
new issue of bonds, amounting to $5,000,000, was authorized, pur- 
porting to be a first mortgage on the 63d St. line of the company. 
In the meantime the Chicago City Railway Co. had advanced $912,- 
000 more toward the completion of the elevated road, and between 
February 16, 1893, and March 27, 1893, $350,000 additional, mak- 
ing a total of $1,262,000, without other security than the ordinary 
notes of the elevated railroad company. 

This remarkable display of confidence in the management of 
the elevated railroad company, considering the safeguard under 
which all previous advances had been made, may possibly be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the two companies were at that 
time practically one and the same institution. 

On March 28, 1893, a further advance was made, bringing the 
total up to $1,500,000. Thereupon three new notes of $500,000 
each were issued by the elevated railroad company to the Chicago 
City Railway Co., each secured by 666 of the new $1,000 so-called 
extension bonds, to take up the others. Between March 28, 1893, 
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and July 26, 1893, the total amount advanced was increased to 
$2,250,000, secured by $3,000,000 of the new bonds. 

The road had now been operated through the built up portion of 
the territory through which it was constructed for more than a 
year, and it had long been evident that it could not pay operation 
expenses and interest on its bonded debt. In fact, up to March 30, 
1893, it was $30,000 behind on its operating expenses alone. 

Under these circumstances there was no option left the Chicago 
City Railway Co. but to accept the $3,000,000 collateral on the 
$2,250,000 loan in full payment thereof, and return the notes to be 
canceled, and this was authorized August 5, 1893, and reported 
done August 29, 1893. 

The first lot of $500,000 first mortgage bonds purchased by the 
Chicago City Railway was disposed of for cash prior to 1893, and 
the balance, $823,000, was likewise disposed of during 1893. On 
the other hand, the so-called extension bonds ($3,000,000) were 
distributed among the stockholders of the Chicago City Ry. Co. as 
an extra dividend the same year (1893). 

The $3,885,000 stock of the elevated railroad company was sur- 
rendered by the Chicago Trading Company and new certificates 
were issued by the elevated railroad company in the names of the 
individual stockholders of the Chicago City Railway Co. in pro- 
portion to their holdings in the latter company. 


EXHIBIT IIL—NORTH CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY CO. 
Sec. 1.—Lease of Road to New Company. 


This company was incorporated February 14, 1859. The great 
fire of 1871 practically destroyed all of its property. In 1872 
it began to reconstruct its track, and, by May 24, 1886, 
had in operation 44.774 miles of track (one mile of double-track 
road being counted as two miles of track). 

On May 24, 1886, it entered into an operating agreement with 
the North Chicago Street Railroad Company, by the terms of which 
it surrendered control of its property for the period of 999 years. 
The motive for this act is set forth in the preamble to the agree- 
ment, a part of which is as follows: 
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Wuereas, there is a growing demand upon said railway company by the public 
for improved motive power, extensions of new lines, and other improvements in 
connection with its plant and lines of street railway now owned, or leased 
by it; and 

Wuereas, the said railway company is without the facilities for constructing 
and operating to the best advantage such improved motive power, and purposes to 
make a contract with some party who has faith that the contemplated improvements 
will be profitable and who has the facilities for making them; and 

Wuereas, the said railway company has been in negotiation with said railroad 
company with the view of coming to some understanding that would be mutually 
satisfactory, upon which the said railroad company would contract to construct 
and put in operation the improved motive power and otherwise extend and im- 
prove the plant and lines of said street railway company, and have agreed upon 
the terms and conditions hereafter set forth; and 

Wuereas, the said railway company has accepted said terms and has requested 
that the said railroad company furnish for it the appliances necessary for such new 
motive power, and to operate the same, and also from time to time, when feasible 
and desirable, to make such extensions and other improvements as the public may 
require, and be approved by the Board of Directors of said companies, it being 
understood that a part of the lines of said railway company shall be cabled within 
the time hereafter named, and the balance from time to time, as may be directed 
in the manner aforesaid, and to insure the proper operation of the cable portion, 
the whole line must be put in exclusive charge of the railroad company, * * * 


The “railway company” referred to was the North Chicago 
City Railway Company and the “railroad company” the North 
Chicago Street Railroad Company. 

The terms referréd to as having been agreed upon were, in 
brief, as follows: 

“In consideration of mutual promises, and of the sum of one 
dollar by each to the other respectively paid, * * * [the par- 
ties concerned] * * * do covenant, promise and agree to 
stand with each other, as follows :” 

1. Agreement to continue for 999 years “ * * * and 
during said term shall bind the parties without any right in either 


company to revoke the same without the written consent of the 
other.” 


2. The North Chicago Street Railroad Company to construct, 
with reasonable speed, a cable road on North Clark Street, 


“ * * * commencing at some convenient point near the north 


tnd of the Bridge crossing the Chicago River, to a point near 
Diversey Street in the town of Lake View,” the same to be coni- 
pleted within two years after permission from the city and town 
authorities is granted “ * * * and for the purpose of perpet- 
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uating reliable evidence to be used in an equitable adjustment be. 
tween the parties hereto in case this contract shall be terminated 
in any manner as hereinafter set forth, it must keep an accurate 
account of its expenditures in and about said improvements, charg- 
ing therefor the actual cost thereof, * * * .” 

“The railway company will execute and deliver a mortgage of 
its franchises and property to secure the payment of all amounts and 
interest thereon at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, which shall be expended by the said railroad company in 
such construction, or the making of the improvements and exten- 
sions herein provided for. The amount so expended, with the in- 
terest thereon, as before provided, shall, in the event of the termina- 
tion of this agreement by the parties hereto, or otherwise, or by 
reason of the intervention of any court of competent jurisdiction, 
at once become due and payable, and, if the amount found to be 
due shall not be paid, the said mortgage may be immediately 


foreclosed.” 
3. The North Chicago Street Railroad Company is required 


to construct and operate such cable road as is necessary “ * * #* 
other than above provided for * * [but] * * such addi- 
tional construction shall only be with the assent of both of the 
parties * * [or] * * asshall be mutually agreed upon from 
time to time.” 

“Such additional improvements shall be constructed by said 
railroad company, and be paid for, and be secured for the repayment 
thereof by railway company in the manner heretofore provided for 
as to that portion of said railway on North Clark Street, between 
the bridge and Diversey Street, or at the option of said railroad 
company, it shall have the right to require said _ railway 
company to issue its bonds for the amount of any such expenditures 
in the form, when due, and bearing such rate of interest as:said rail- 
road company may require, and to be secured by mortgage on all, 
or a part, of the property of said railway company.” 

4. It is expressly stipulated that the North Chicago Street 
Railroad Company ““ * * * will hereafter supply,’ at its own 
cost and charge, such cars, harness and horses as shall be necessary 
in addition to those now owned by the railway company, * * 
[and] * * the same thus supplied shall be the property of the 
railroad company.” 
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5. “Betterments shall be made and constructed by the rail- 
road company as the same shall be agreed upon hereafter by the 
parties hereto. The cost of the same shall be paid to the railroad 
company in the manner heretofore provided in the case of construc- 
tion of cables and motors. Within the term ‘betterments’ shall be 
comprised all construction, other than the Clark Street line and 
other improvements which the railroad company has agreed to do 
in connection therewith and replacements, such as extension of rail- 
ways, new buildings and alterations and improvements of existing 
railways and buildings.” 

6. An appraisement of all the personal property of the North 
Chicago City Railway Company is provided for, the North Chicago 
Street Railroad Company to be permitted “ * * * to use the 
same or their proceeds without charge * * [but] * * in 
case of the termination of this contract for any cause, the railroad 
company shall pay to the railway company the amount of said ap- 
praisement with interest only from the time of such termination.” 

As an offset, any property of the same character owned by the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company that may be in use on the 
North Chicago City Railway Company’s road at the time of the 
termination of the agreement must likewise be appraised and its 
value may be set off against the claim of the North Chicago City 
Railway Company. 

7. Quarter-annually, commencing July Ist, 1886, the North 
Chicago Street Railroad stipulates to pay the other company 
$37,500, also the interest on all bonds and mortgages of the “rail- 
way company” then outstanding “and which may hereafter be 
created in the renewal and extension thereof, and all which may 
hereafter be created for the betterments and new constructions 
heretofore provided for * * * ” 

It is further stipulated that “ * * * as soon as the cable 
to be constructed on North Clark Street, as herein provided, is com- 
pleted, the railroad company shall pay to the railway company out 
of its own funds $500,000 in cash, or, at its own option, in lieu 


thereof the same amount in the shares of its capital stock, assess- 
Mentspaid * * * .” ‘ 


Sec. 2.—Financial Condition in 1886. 
The inventory of property transferred to the North Chicago 
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Street Railroad Company under the above agreement was as fol. 
lows: 


1,691 Horses, at $169,100.00 
175 Box cars, at 122,500.00 
175 Open cars, at 87,500.00 
10 Snow-plows, at §,000,00 

6 Sweepers, at 6,000.00 

6 Salters, at 1,200.00 

7 Hay-cutters, at 350.00 
575 Sets harness, at 8,625.00 

Q Wagons, at 

4 Buggies, at 

1,400 tons of hay, at 

Horseshoes and nails 

Track material 

Track tools, shovels, picks, etc 

Material in hands of purchasing agent 

Office furniture 

Stable furniture, etc.— 

City Limits 
Lincoln Ave 
Racine Ave 


Kroger St 

Larrabee St 
Sedgwick St 
Clark St 


Inter-Ocean bonds, 6 at $500 
Due from Merchants Loan & Trust Co 
Due from City of Chicago 


A trial balance of the general ledger of the North Chicago City 
Railway Company on May 24, 1886, exhibits its financial condition 
as follows: 

TRIAL BALANCE, MAY 24, 1886, NORTH CHICAGO CITY RY. CO. 


Construction 
Real estate 


Accounts payable 
Income account 

Miuiscesualcous cyuipiicnhts ... 

Harness 

Wagons and buggies 

Hay 

Horseshoes and nails 

Stable account 

Tools 

Office furniture 

Supplies 

Inter-Ocean bonds 

Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co 

Ag Chicago 


$2,054,277.65 $2,054,277-65 
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A trial balance of the books of.the North Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company immediately after that company assumed control 
makes the following exhibit: 

TRIAL BALANCE, MAY 24, 1886, NORTH CHICAGO ST. RAILROAD CO. 


City of Chicago 
Inter-Ocean bonds 


Bills payable N. C. C. Ry. Co 
Accounts payable N. C. C. Ry. Co 
Income account 63,043.87 


$142,045.83 
A comparison of the foregoing schedules shows that with the 


exception of the $60,371.59 cash, $147.28 due from the Merchants’ 
Loan & Trust Company, $425 due from the City of Chicago and the 
$3,000 Inter-Ocean bonds, none of the property referred to in the 
inventory was transferred to or entered in the books of the new 
company. Neither was any entry made to represent the 44.774 
miles of the road, nor the real estate, buildings, and equipment 
transferred under the lease. It is true, these properties did not 
form part of the permanent assets of the North Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company, althaugh the long lease of 999 years contemplated 
practically a complete transfer; neither did the items enumerated in 
the inventory, nevertheless, some of the items in the inventory are 
taken up, and, as will be seen above, the incompleteness of the en- 
tries necessitated a credit to Income Account of $63,943.87 to bal- 
ance the accounts, although the company had as yet derived no in- 
come from the use of the property. 

An intelligent record of the transactions affected by or growing 
out of the lease required a debit entry on the books of the lessee 
company of a sum or sums representing either the book or ap- 
praised value of all the property of every description transferred, 
whether permanently or temporarily, and a corresponding entry 
representing the aggregate value of the property to the credit of the 
North Chicago City Railway Company to balance the account. 


Sec. 3.—N, C. S. R. R. Co, Buys Controlling Interest. a 


On June 29, 1886, or one month following the lease, the direc- 
tors of the North Chicago Street Railroad Company determined to 
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purchase 2,501 of the 5,000 shares of the North Chicago City Rail- 
way Company’s capital stock and authorized the expenditure of $1,- 
500,600 for that purpose, or at the rate of $600 per share ($100 be- 
ing par). 

The actual purchase was not made until September 16, 1886, 
when the books of the North Chicago Street Railroad Company 


show the following entries: 
Purchase of North Chicago City Railway Company stock, Dr.— 
To Wm. L. Elkins and Peter A. B. Widener, for 2,501 shares of 
North Chicago City Railway Company stock as per resolution of 
Board of Directors passed June 29, 1886 
Immediately following this entry, and of the same date, is an- 
other showing that the credit to William L. Elkins and P. A. B, 
Widener was partially offset by the delivery to them of the first issue 
of bonds made by the North Chicago Street Railroad Company, 
viz. : 
Wm. L. Elkins and Peter A. B. Widener, Dr.— 
To bond account for 3,000 5 per cent 20-year $500 mortgage bonds, 
dated July 1, 1886, issued in pursuance to resolution of Board of 
Directors, passed June 29, 1886 $1,500,000 
According to the 1896 issue of the Economist Street Railway 
Supplement, these shares were only a short time previously pur- 
chased from Jacob Rehm, V. C. Turner and others by the United 
States Construction Company, from which Company they were evi- 
dently transferred to William L. Elkins and Peter A. B. Widener 
before delivery to the North Chicago Street Railroad Company as 
above noted. 
On this subject the Economist says: 


In March, 1886, Charles T. Yerkes and his Philadelphia associates purchased 
from Jacob Rehm 729 shares of the capital stock, from V. C. Turner and others 
represented by Mr. Turner, 1,772 shares, making a total of 2,501 shares of the 5,000 
shares outstanding. The price was $600 a share. The total payment of $1,500,600 
was made in cash at the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company March 23, 1886. The 
purchase was made in the name of the United States Construction Company. 


There is nothing in the books of either the lessee or lessor com- 
pany to confirm this statement If true, it would seem to indicate 
that whatever profit there was in the deal accrued solely to the ben- 
efit of Jacob Rehm and V. C Turner and those whom they repre- 
sented, as the stock was turned over to the North Chicago Street 
Railroad Company by Elkins and Widener at the same price per 
share that Rehm and Turner received for it. 
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Sec. 4.—Contracts for Conversion to Cable Traction. 


On May 24, 1886, the North Chicago Street Railroad Company 
entered into a contract with the United States Construction Com- 
pany“ * * * to construct and put in operation a cable line on 
Clark Street from at or near Kinzie street to the Limits 
barn in Lake View.” The United States Construction Company 
was also to secure for the railroad company the right to lay tracks 
on La Salle Street and Avenue between Illinois and Jackson streets, 
and on Illinois between Clark and Wells streets, and through the 
La Salle Street tunnel. No particular reference was made to a 
cable line on Wells Street, nor to the loop line on Monroe, Dear- 
born and Randolph streets, nor to the purchase of any land upon 
which to erect power houses. All of these matters seem to have 
been left to the judgment of the Construction company. Even the 
consideration to be paid the Construction company is uncertain, ex- 
cept that “ * * * not less than $4,500,000, payable in the 
stock of the said company * * [is named] * * provided 
the length of said North Chicago Street Railroad Company does 
not exceed 15 miles.” 

Under this contract 5.958 miles single track horse road on 
North Clark Street, from Wells Street to Diversey Street,were con- 
verted into cable road and likewise 3.543 miles single track on Wells 
Street from Illinois to the junction of Wells Street and North Clark 
Street. 

The only cable line specifically referred to in the lease of May 
24, 1886, was that to be constructed on North Clark Street, and 
whatever expense the North Chicago Street Railroad Company 
might incur in its construction was to be a charge against the North 
Chicago City Railway Company, to be liquidated only in the con- 
tingency of a termination of the lease at the end of or before the 
expiration of 999 years. In the event of any other cable road being 
constructed (the lease providing that this only could be done by 
mutual agreement), it was optional with the North Chicago Street 
Railroad Company to carry the expense as a charge against the les- 
sor company, the same as in the case of the North Clark Street line} 
or it could require the lessor company to increase its outstanding 
bonded indebtedness to the extent of the sum expended for con- 
struction and deliver the new bonds to the lessee company by way 
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of reimbursement for its expenditures. In either case, however, the 
lease stipulated that “ * * * for the purpose of perpetuating 
reliable evidence to be used in an equitable adjustment between the 
parties hereto * * ” an accurate account of the expenditures 
must be kept and into that account only must be charged ““ * + 
the actual cost of the imrovements * * * .” 

No such records are to be found in the books of the lessee com. 
pany, and it does not appear upon what showing the directors of 
the lessor company consented to the issue of new bonds for such 
improvements as was the case several times subsequent to the trans. 
fer of the property to the lessee company. For example, on Sep. 
tember 20, 1887, the lessee company entered into a contract with 
the United States Construction Company to cable Lincoln Avenue 
from Wrightwood Avenue to Center Street and Center Street from 
Lincoln Avenue to North Clark Street, forming a junction at that 
point with the cable road on North Clark Street, a total of 2.724 
miles single track cable road. The contract also provided for the 
erection of a new power house at Wrightwood and Lincoln avenues, 
on land already owned by the North Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany, on which was standing the car barn of company. The 
consideration to be paid was $500,000 in 43 per cent 40-year bonds 
of the North Chicago City Railway Company. 

Three hundred of these bonds, representing $300,000, were is- 
sued by the last-named company on May 1, 1888, and delivered to 
the United States Construction Company, and on February 21, 
1889, 198 more bonds, representing $198,000, were delivered, and 
$2,000 in cash to complete the contract. 

On January 25, 1890, a similar contract was made with the 
United States Construction Company to cable Clybourne Avenue 
from the terminus near Fullerton Avenue to Division Street and 
Division Street to the junction with the cable road on Wells Street 
at Division and Wells streets, a distance of 4.459 miles single track 
cable road. Nothing further was called for by this contract, the 
consideration being $500,000 in 4} per cent bonds of the North 
Chicago City Railway Company. 

By the terms of this contract the approximate cost of com 
structing a mile of cable road is obtained. Assuming that it re 
quired the full $500,000 to complete the 4.459 miles of single track 
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referred to and omitting from consideration the 4,000 lineal feet of 
underground conduit on Division and Clark streets, connecting this 
section of road with the power house on Clark Street, the cost per 
mile would be $112,132.77. As this assumption allows no profit for 
the Construction company, it cannot very well be under the actual 
cost, and, if taken as a basis for estimating the cost of the entire 
road, does no injustice to the management for that reason, since the 
absence of any other reliable data on the subject renders its adop- 
tion necessary. 

At the same time, there is every reason to suppose that the cost 
originally estimated was $425,000, with $75,000 added for profit and 
risk, being a margin of nearly 20 per cent over the estimated cost, 
a percentage not infrequently adopted in estimating for contract 
work. This gives an estimated cost of $95,000 per mile of single 
track, which is a little less than the actual cost per mile of the Blue 
Island Avenue, Halsted Street and Van Buren Street cable lines 
of the West Chicago Street Railroad Company. 


An earnest endeavor has been made to induce the management 
of the North Chicago Street Railroad Company to produce the 


books of the United States Construction Company for examination, 
but without success, as fully explained elsewhere in this report. 
The necessity for sorme definite information concerning the actual 
cost of the work done by the United States Construction Company 
is so obvious that, in the absence of the books referred to, an esti- 
mate of the cost of the whole road based upon certain parts, the cost 
of which is known, would seem to be warranted and fair. 


Certainly no injustice will be done the management of the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company if, in adopting the sum of 
$112,132.77 as the average cost per mile of the entire North Side 
cable road, it should subsequently appear that the amount actually 
paid the Construction company was greatly in excess of that price. 
On the contrary, when it is considered that the sum mentioned is 
$6,000 per mile greater than the cost of a precisely similar road on 
Blue Island Avenue, Halsted Street and Van Buren Street, includ- 
ing the Adams Street loop, both being built from practically the 
same specifications, and that it is $30,000 per mile greater than the 
first experimental section of cable road ever built in Chicago, being 
the lines on State Street and Wabash and Cottage Grove avenues, 
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north from Thirty-ninth street, including the downtown loop, con- 
structed nearly ten years earlier than the cable road on the North 
Side; and $50,000 per mile greater than the subsequent extensions 
of the South Side cable lines, completed about the same time as the 
North Clark and Wells Street lines, and even $50,000 per mile 
greater than the track construction of the Van Buren Street tunnel, 
it is difficult to see how any suspicion of unfairness to the railroad 
management can attach to the sum selected for the purpose speci- 
fied, particularly as the management has created the necessity for 
its selection by not producing the records which the lease of May 
24, 1886, explicitly stipulated should be preserved. 

In addition to the 16.684 miles single track cable road already 
referred to as having been constructed by the North Chicago Street 
Railroad Company, for the account of the North Chicago City Rail- 
way Company, there was also constructed the La Salle, Monroe, 
Dearborn and Randolph streets loop of 1.626 miles single track, 
making a total of 18.310 miles single track cable road built by the 
United States Construction Company at an estimated aggregate 
cost of $2,053,151.00, or at the rate of $112,132.77 per mile. 

On January 12, 1887, a contract was entered into with the 
United States Construction Company to build 11.385 miles single 
track new horse road, cost of which I have estimated at $255,914.99, 
or $22,478.26 per mile, being the same rate per mile as the actual 
cost for similar road built by the North Chicago Street Railroad 
Company about the same time, viz.: 11.682 miles single track at 
$22,478.26 per mile, or an aggregate of $262,591.03. 

In addition thereto the lessee company built 3.626 miles single 
track new electric road at $20,530.15 per mile, and converted 22.280 
miles single track horse road into electric road at $14,428.15 per 
mile, and 28.173 miles at $20,530.15 per mile, making a grand total 
of $3,740,926.65 expended for track, including $115,885.61 for mis- 
cellaneous paving and $79,001.96 old floating debt assumed for ac- 
count of the North Chicago City Railway Company 

Under the contract of May 24, 1886, the United States Con- 
struction Company erected two cable power houses—one on Clark 
Street, between Elm and Maple streets, and one on Illinois Street, 
corner La Salle Avenue. The one erected at Clark Street and 
Elm Street is on property belonging to the North Chicago City 
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Railway Company. Four engines of 500 horse-power each were 
originally installed at this power house. 

Now the most expensive cable power house in the city is that 
which operates the Blue Island Avenue and Halsted Street cable 
system on the West Side, the machinery in which cost $173,240.47. 
The engines are 3,600 horse-power. The machinery in the Van 
Buren Street power house cost $116,627.53, and the engines are 
2,600 horse power. At the same rate of decrease in cost per horse 
power, the cost of the machinery at the Clark Street power house 
would be $84,659.79, or $42 per horse-power. 

The cost of the Van Buren Street power house was $142,- 
326.44 and that of the Blue Island Avenue power house $233,290.50, 
both including the land as well as the buildings, whereas the land 
on which the Clark Street power house is erected was already 
owned by the North Chicago City Railway Company. A fair es- 
timate of the cost of the building, therefore, would not exceed 
$50,000, or $135,000 for the building and machinery, and $200,000 
for the land, building and machinery at Illinois Street and La Salle 
Avenue. 

The contract of September 20, 1887, for the Lincoln Avenue 
cable also provided for the erection of a power house at Lincoln 
and Wrightwood avenues. The contract price for the cable road 
and power house was $500,000. At $112,132.77 per mile for the 
2.724 miles of single track cable road would leave $194,550.33 to 
cover the cost of the power house and machinery, and allow for 
the profit of the United States Construction Company. As the 
land on which the power house is erected was already owned by the 
North Chicago City Railway Company, if 10 per cent, or $50,000, 
is deducted for profit, the balance, $144,550.33, would seem to 
be a fair estimate of the cost of the power house and machinery. 

The contract of January 12, 1887, in addition to providing for 
the construction of 11.385 miles of single track horse road, required 
the construction of a brick barn adjoining the Clark Street power 
house, the cost of which was approximately $75,000, the land be- 
ing owned already by the North Chicago City Railway Company. 
It also required the removal of the Wells Street bridge to Dear- 
born Street and the erection of a new four-track iron bridge at 
Wells Street. The contract of May 24, 1886, also required the 
erection of a new four-track iron bridge at Clark Street. 
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The cost of these bridges was as follows: Clark Street, $132. 
375; Wells Street, $145,750; total, $278,125. 
Sec. 5.—Cost of Reconstruction. 
This completes all the expenditures made for account of the 
North Chicago City Railway Company down to December 31, 1897, 


and includes the cost of all construction done by the United States 
Construction Company on the North Side, viz: 


18.31 $2,053,151.00 
255:914.99 
135,000.00 
200,000.00 
Lincoln avenue power house and machinery 144,550.33 
Clark street barn ; 75,000.00 
Clark and Wells street bridges 278,125.00 


$3,141,741.32 
For these improvements the United States Construction Com- 
pany has received $4,500,000 in the capital stock of the North Chi- 
cago Street Railroad Company, $998,000 in 44 per cent bonds of 
the North Chicago City Railway Company, and $710,908.39 in 
cash from the North Chicago Street Railroad Company—a total of 
$6,208,908.39, or $3,067,167.07 in excess of the approximate cost of 
the betterments furnished. 
The improvements paid for by the North Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company direct, without the intermediation of a construction 
company, were as follows: 


11.682 miles new horse road, at $22,478.26 $262,591.03 

3.626 miles new electric road, at $20,530.15 74,442.32 
28.173 miles electric road converted from horse road, at $20,530.15 578,305.92 
22.280 miles horse road, at $14,428.15 21,543.82 
Real estate improvements 214,865.79 
Miscellaneous paving 115,885.61 
Miscellaneous— 


Electric light LaSalle street tunnel 
Dearborn street bridge 
Wells street bridge 
Clark street cable station 
LaSalle avenue cable station 
Cable shears 
Elm street station 
Lincoln avenue station 
Pumping station LaSalle street tunnel 
— ——- system 

oop alterations 

54,673.28 
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Lincoln avenue renewal 


Limits loop 
12,023.77 


$1,634,421.54 


making a grand total of $4,776,162.86. 

To this should be added the $79,001.96 old floating debt of the 
lessor company assumed and paid by the lessee company, and the 
$3,067,167.07 profit of the United States Construction Company 
on the several contracts for construction, making the total expendi- 
tures of the lessee company for account of the lessor company $7,- 
922,331.89. In part payment the lessor company has issued $1,- 
750,000 in bonds, leaving a balance of $6,172,331.89 still due lessee 
company on December 31, 1897. 

Sec. 6.—Original Cost of Horse Road. 

The mileage of this road on May 24, 1886, was 44.774 miles 
single track horse railroad, and cost, according to the books of 
the company, $908,324.78, or an average of $20,286.88 per mile. 

Of the original road there still remains unchanged 0.153 miles 
horse railroad, representing an original cost value of $3,103.89. 

The remaining 44.621 miles single track have been converted 
into cable and electric road, as follows: 16,448 miles into cable at 
$112,132.77, $1,844,359.80; 28.173 miles into electric at $20,530.15, 
$578,395.92. Since the lease of May 24, 1886, the following road 
has been built: 1.862 miles new cable at $112,132.77, $208,791.20; 
23.067 miles horse at $22,478.26, $518,506.02. Of the 23.067 miles 
single track new horse road 22.28 miles were subsequently con- 
verted into electric road at $14,428.15 per mile, or $321,543.82 in 
the aggregate. The remaining 0.787 miles is still unchanged as 
horse railroad. 

In addition to the foregoing road 3.626 miles single track new 
electric road were built at $20,530.15 per mile, or $74,442.32 in the 
aggregate, making a grand total of $4,454,363.86, recapitulated as 
follows : 


44774 miles original horse road, at $20,286.88 

16.448 miles original horse road converted into cable, at $112,132.77.... 1,844,359.80 
23.067 miles new horse road, at $22,478.26 518,506.02 
2.173 miles original horse road converted into electric, at $20,530.15... 578,395.92 
22.280 miles new horse road converted into electric, at $14,428.15 321,544.82 
1.862 miles new cable, at $112,132.77 208,791.20 
3.626 miles new electric, at $20,530.15 74,442.32 


$4,454,363.86 
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Sec. 7,—Original Cost of Present Assets. 
Of the above road there was still existing on December 31, 
1897, the following: 


18.310 miles cable, at $112,132.77 $2,053,151.00 
22.280 miles electric, at $14,428.15 321,543.82 
31.799 miles electric, at $20,530.15 bs28jha, 
22.280 miles paving relaid when road was converted from horse to 


0.153 miles horse road, at $20,286.88 

0.787 miles horse road, at $22,478.26 

73.329 miles $3,164,212.95 
showing a total depreciation amounting to $1,290,150.91. 

In the case of the 54.079 miles single track electric road in 
the above schedule, a large amount of the pavement already down 
was relaid when the road was converted from horse to electric road. 
The original cost value of such pavement was $135,952.80, and by 
being relaid became incorporated into the cost value of the new 
electric road. 

The following schedule shows the distribution of the cost value 
of the 54.079 miles single track electric road of the North Chicago 
City Railway Company on December 31, 1897: 


Overhead and underground electric construction. $405,555.19; per mile, $7,499.31 
Paving 329,990.30; per mile, 6,102.00 
Steel rails, 85 Ibs 226,906.89; per mile, 4,104.29 
Miscellaneous material and labor 147,882.48; per mile, 2,734.55 


$1,110,334.86 $20,530.15 
The distribution of the cost of paving was as follows: 

square yards, at $2.00, $61,041.44 

square yards, at 1.25, 202,415.99 


square yards, at 1.60, 13,802.14 
square yards, at 1.00, 52,730.73 


square yards, $329,990.30 

These schedules include the $135,952.80 of pavement relaid. 

According to the lease of May 24, 1886, the personal property 
of the North Chicago City Railway Company turned over to its 
successor stands as a charge against the latter at the appraised value 
agreed upon, to-wit: $489,489.66. 

The real estate and buildings existing at the time of the lease, 
representing an original cost value of $245,188.37 and $418,024.84 
respectively, have also to be accounted for. 

On the other hand, the lessee company has expended for mis 
cellaneous improvements for account of the lessor company, from 
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May 24, 1886, to December 31, 1897, the sum of $281,562.84 and 
$278,125.00 for the Clark and Wells Street bridges, for which it is 
entitled to credit under the terms of the lease. 

It has also made the following special expenditures for account 
of the lessor company, viz: 


Lincoln avenue power house and machinery $144,550.33 
Clark street power house and machinery 

Illinois street power house and machinery 

Clark street barn 


$554,550.33 
To recapitulate, there existed on December 31, 1897, the fol- 
lowing assets: 


73,329 miles single track road $3,184,280.14 


Real estate 245,188.37 
Buildings 
Personal property per inventory 


Sec. 8.—Resume of Assets and Liabilities. 


The outstanding liabilities on December 31, 1897, were as fol- 
lows: 
MEE oc ccsiccvinss OE Ne Pe ey Te ey One ee ere ea RE 
First mortgage 6 per cent. bonds 
Consolidated 4% per cent. mortgage bonds 
Due North Chicago Street Railroad Company for expenditures for bet- 
terments 6,172,331.89 


$9,669,331.89 
showing an excess of $4,562,932.76 over the cost value of the ex- 
isting property. 

As this cost value is only $2,109,399.13 in excess of the out- 
standing bonds which are the first lien against the property, it will 
be seen that there is a loss of $4,062,932.76 on the claim of the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company, and nothing in the way 
of tangible property to secure the stockholders. 





*In strict accordance with the contract, the item, “Personal property per in- 
ventory, $480,489.66,” is an asset, but when ascertaining the net assets of both com- 
panies this item should be excluded, as the property is now im the possession of tthe 
North Chicago Street Railroad Co. and is included in its assets. hus the original 
cost of the property now actually possessed by the N. C. C. Ry. Co. is $4,616,909.47. 
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EXHIBIT III—NORTH CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD 
CO. 


Sec. 1,—Early Operations. 


This company was incorporated May 18, 1886. Six days later, 
or on May 24, 1886, it entered into an operating agreement or lease 
with the North Chicago City Railway Company, the full particulars 
of which are given under the head of North Chicago City Railway 
Company. (See Exhibit II., Sections 1 and 2.) The consideration 
to be paid by the lessee company was $37,500 on the first day of 
July, 1886, and the same amount quarterly during the continuance 
of the agreement, being in the nature of a guaranteed dividend of 
30 per cent. per annum on the capital stock of the lessor company 
In addition, the lessee company agreed to guarantee the interest of 
all bonds and mortgages of the lessor company then existing or 
which might thereafter be created, and to pay a bonus of $500,000 
in cash or capital stock of the lessee company. 

One June 29, 1886, the board of directors of the North Chicago 
Street Railroad Company authorized the purchase of 2,501 shares 
of the capital stock of the lessor company at $600 per share, or 
$1,500,600 in the aggregate, and, in order to provide the funds with 
which to make the purchase, decided to issue first mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds dated July 1, 1886, in the sum of $1,500,000, to be 
partly secured by the deposit in trust of 2,501 shares of stock re- 
ferred to. On September 16, 1886, the bonds, which run to Will 
iam L. Elkins, were issued to William L. Elkins and Peter A. B. 
Widener, from whom the 2,501 shares are presumed to have been 
received in exchange the same day. 

Thirteen months later, or on November 18, 1887, the board 
of directors of the North Chicago Street Railroad Company passed 
a resolution reciting that “Whereas, the stockholders of the said 
North Chicago City Railway Company desire said payment,” re- 
ferring to the $500,000 bonus to be paid under the lease or operat 
ing agreement of May 24, 1886, “ * * * to be made in. the 
stock of this company and not in cash; resolved, that the Treasurer 
purchase 5,000 shares and deliver the same.” 

According to an official “History of the Yerkes System of 
Street Railways in the City of Chicago,” page 33, I find the fol 
lowing reference to this payment: “As a further consideration for 
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the lease, the stockholders of the North Chicago City Railway 
Company received stock in the new company to an amount equal 
to the par value of their holdings in the old company.” As 2,501 
shares of the old company, entitling the owner to a like number of 
shares in the new company in accordance with the above division, 
were at that time deposited with the Fidelity Insurance, Trust & 
Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia, in trust for the benefit of 
the North Chicago Street Railroad Company, it would seem that 
part of the stock proposed to be divided would revert to the last- 
named company. This was not the case, however, notwithsanding 
the following entry in the books of the company under date of June 
15, 1888, which shows that the full $500,000 was distributed, viz: 
Operating agreement with North Chicago City Railway Company, Dr.— 


To cash United States Construction Company for 5,000 shares of 
the capital stock of North Chicago Street Railroad Company, 
at par, purchased as per resolution of Board of Directors, 
passed November 18, 1887, for the purpose of issue to stock- 
holders holding dividend certificates issued by the North Chi- 
cago City Railway Company to its stockholders in lieu of the 
$500,000 to be paid them by this company, as per operating 
agreement, dated May 24, 1886 


I can find no record in the book oi account of the North 
Chicago City Railway Company of the issue of $500,000 in dividend 
certificates by that company, although such may have been done 
after the books were turned over to the lessee company on May 24, 
1886, and no record made. 


Sec. 2.—Bonds Issued as Dividends, 


In examining the accounts prior to May 24, 1886, I find that 
several large dividends were paid in bonds. For example, in De- 
cember, 1884, a dividend of $250,000 was declared, payable in 
bonds, being 50 per cent. on the capital stock of the company. In 
December, 1882, another dividend of $250,000 was declared, paya- 
ble in bonds, and during the same month what purports to be a 
sale of $250,000 more bonds was in reality another dividend of 
$250,000, making $750,000 in dividends paid in bonds. During 
1882 dividends amounting to 107 per cent. were paid. 

Of the $1,247,000 bonds of the North Chicago City Railtvay 
Company outstanding at the time of the lease of the road to the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company, all but $497,000 were 
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issued as dividends to stockholders, and I am of the impression 
that still another dividend in bonds was paid prior to January 1, 
1881, but, as the first ledger of the company cannot be found, al- 
though other books of the original set are still in the possession of 
the lessee company, I am unable to confirm the impression, if at 
all, except by laborious work in reconstructing a new ledger from 
such data as I may be able to find in other books and records. 
The resolution of the board of directors of the North Chicago 
City Railway Company of November 2, 1882, in reference to the 
bond dividend of 1882, authorized “5o per cent. on capital stock, 
payable in 6 per cent. $1,000 bonds and convertible certificates bear- 
ing date of November Ist, 1882.” The bonds being for an even 
thousand dollars each, it became necessary to issue both bonds and 
convertible certificates to each shareholder. For example, L. §. 
Buckingham is charged with having received $10,000 in bonds and 
a convertible certificate for $800 on December 4, 1882, being 50 per 
cent. of the stock standing in his name, to-wit: $21,600. The bonds 
issued were numbered I to 1o inclusive. Bond 21 went to E. Buck- 
ingham, as also bonds 23 to 25, inclusive. On December 5, 1882, 
bonds 26 to 28, inclusive, are recorded as having been given to 
Martha J. Marble; bonds 32 to 34, inclusive, and 38 to Annie G. 
Moore, and 39, 40 and 43 to Julia F. Porter. In the same manner 
250 bonds were issued during the month of December, 1882, the 
highest number being 471, issued to Mary H. Jones on December 
30, 1882. All of these bonds were charged to dividend account. 
On precisely the same dates during the month, and to the same 
persons, the records show there was sold for cash an exactly even 
sum in bonds and convertible certificates, and the remarkable part 
of it is that every stockholder seemed to be of an even disposition 
financially, immediately purchasing an additional bond and certifi- 
cate for each bond and certificate given to him or her as a dividend. 
There was apparently no condition requiring a stockholder to 
purchase a $1,000 bond before he could be paid his dividend of that 
amount; nevertheless in the issue of the 500 bonds there was un- 
doubtedly an understanding between the company and the share- 
holders beforehand of some kind, as there is no break in the bond 
numbers issued when the $250,000 dividend and alleged sale of 
$250,000 in bonds are taken together. For example, L. S. Buck- 
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ingham is charged with receiving bonds 1 to 10, inclusive, and a 
certificate for $800, on December 4, 1882, as a dividend, and on the 
same date is credited with having paid the company $10,000 for 
bonds 11 to 20, inclusive, and $800 for another certificate of that 
amount. In the same manner E. Buckingham received bond 21 
and a certificate for $700 as a dividend, and bond 22 and a certifi- 
cate, also for $700, in exchange for $1,700 in cash, and so on 
throughout the list of shareholders. 

It is unfortunate that the ledger prior to January 1, 1883, is 
missing, as it would throw considerable light on the subject. 


Sec. 3—Stock Speculations. 
The original capital stock of the North Chicago Street Rail- 


road Company was $5,000,000 subscribed for as follows: 

United States Construction Company shares 
C. T. Yerkes shares 
Hiram Crawford shares 
Andrew Crawford : shares 
Wm. D. Meeker shares 
W. L. Elkins shares 


shares 

This stock was paid for entirely by the United States Con- 

struction Company, as follows: On October 15, 1886, the board 
of directors passed the following resolution: 

Wuereas, the United States Construction Company has made a demand for a 
payment of $1,500,000 on account of the contract made between these two com- 
panies on the 24th of May, 1886; therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the said payment is hereby ordered and made payable on the 
ath day of October, 1886. 


On October 25, 1886, or the date mentioned, construction ac- 
count is debited $1,500,000 and the above-named subscribers cred- 
ited with having paid the same aggregate amount, or 30 per cent. 
of their subscriptions. On January 10, 1887, another payment to 
the United States Construction Company is authorized, amounting 
to $1,000,000, and on January 12, 1887, another credit amounting 
to 20 per cent. is given on the above subscriptions. On April 11, 
1887, another payment of $1,250,000 is ordered made to the United 
States Construction Company, and, on the same day, 25 per cent. 
of the stock subscription is credited to the subscribers. . 

In the meantime, the United States Construction Company had 
undertaken a new contract for $750,000, that of January 12, 1887, 
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fully explained elsewhere, and on August 23, 1887, received the 
first payment thereon on account, the funds with which to make 
the payment being the proceeds of three notes negotiated as fol. 


lows: 


August 15, 1887, Commercial Natonal Bank 
August 23, 1887, Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
August 23, 1887, C. T. Yerkes 


On November 18, 1887, another payment of $500,000 was or- 
dered made to the United States Construction Company on ac- 
count of the original cable contract of May 24, 1886, and on No- 
vember 21, 1887, the last two payments, aggregating $1,000,000, 
were credited on the above subscriptions, completing all except 
$250,000 due the United States Construction Company, which last 
amount was paid February 27, 1888, by a final resolution of the 
board of directors authorizing the payment of a like sum to the 
Construction company in final settlement of the contract of May 
24, 1886. 

It will be noticed that prior to January 12, 1887, only 30% had 
been paid on account of the capital stock and that half of the total 
amount due remained to be paid after that date; nevertheless it 
would seem that the stock had already been delivered to the United 
States Construction Company, for, on January 12, 1887, when the 
second payment ($1,000,000) is credited to the United States Con- 
struction Company on account of its subscription, making a total 
of $2,500,000, a dividend of 2} per cent. on $3,000,000, or $75,000, 
was paid to George D. Widener, Treasurer of the United States 
Construction Company. Considering that only $1,500,000 had 
been with the company from October 25, 1886, to the date of the 
dividend, or January 12, 1887, 2 months and 17 days, the dividend 
was actually at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the sum paid 
in. 

The dividend referred to was the first one declared by the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company and amounted in the ag- 
gregate to $125,000, or 2} per cent. on the entire capital stock of 
the company. Another dividend of 2} per cent. was declared June 
22, 1887, and one of 3 per cent., or $150,000, was declared Decem- 
ber 22, 1887, all before the capital stock was fully paid for, and, 
presumably, before any of it had been delivered to the subscribers. 
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Particular attention is called to the fact that it was not until 
June 15, 1888, that there was any distribution of the $500,000 in 
stock of the new company among the stockholders of the old com- 
pany, and such may have been the case; nevertheless, I find that 
the first dividend paid by the new company, that of January, 1887, 
was distributed as follows: 


Being 2% 
Dividends. per cent. on 
. 1, 1887, C. L. Hutchinson..... il $500.00 $20,000 
. 12, 1887, Geo. D. Widener, Treas. U. S. Con. Co....- 75,000.00 3,000,000 
. 14, 1887, Chas. H. Ferry, Trustee....... panko 37.50 1,500 
. 14 C. A. Spring, Jr 50.00 2,000 
. 15, Chas. B. King 150.00 6,000 
. 15, Andrew Nelson 120.00 4,800 
. 15, Se CER pel pe were ee Seen ks eae 170.00 6,800 
. 15, I I i lone cnn ions obewemedawkdws 67.50 2,700 
Nancey S. Foster 250.00 10,000 
i 5 on sa Wack ieee a geusawewed +s 125.00 5,000 
S. M. James 250.00 10,000 
SE a SE Pe a ee eae 125.00 5,000 
Mary H. Jones 125.00 5,000 
125.00 5,000 
Mrs. Annie G. Moore.............---:0.s... 125.00 5,000 
, Eliza V. Rumsey 5.00 200 
7, M. F. Blair, Chauncy J. air, Cyrus H. 
RE NE os os asiewasavae da waads 252.50 
7, Lorenzo G. Woodhouse 62.50 2,500 
I. N. Maynard go.co 3,600 
Mrs. R. McM. Gillespie 215.00 12,600 
, Mrs. Sarah Morris 37.50 
, Edward Wallér 112.50 4,500 
ee Be eo 5. ac ce neesasdasnceueels 80.00 3,200 
1887, Hiram Crawford 12.50 500 
1887, Robt. Macfeely 137.50 5,500 
1887, E. M. Mayo 125.00 5,000 
, 1887, Clara C. Hollis 62.50 , 
1887, 190.00 7,600 
, 1887, W. L. Elkins... idnke duds ste comes en 192.50 7,700 
1887, Geo. D. Widener, Treas ,230.00 49,200 
5, 1887, W. R. Willing. . Miwa nade hnaed ep aeeh 77.50 
1887, J. J. Mitchell, Pres. 250.00 
5, 1887, S. B. Cobb 50.00 
, 1887, Thos. Howard 250.00 
1887, Chas. H. Ferry 17.50 
1887, Mary A. W. Ferry 30.00 
1887, Robt. Glendening 125.00 
1887, P. A. B. Widener 
1887, W. L. Elkins 
1887, C. T. Yerkes 
1887, U. S. Construction Co 
1887, Mary A. W. Ferry, Trustee................. 
1887, W. C. 


1887, Clara F. Bass 
1887, L. M. Ferry 
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As before stated, there is no record that any of the capital 
stock was distributed among the stockholders of the old company 
until June 15, 1888, and it may be merely a coincidence that 22 out 
of the 46 names in the above list were stockholders in the old com- 
pany, and held just one-half the number of shares in the old com- 
pany that they are credited with above; nevertheless, the fact that 
these names appear at all among the stockholders of the new com- 
pany and receiving dividends before the stock was fully paid for, 
and all payments being made credited to other persons, would in- 
dicate, at least, that the stock had been issued prematurely, and 
was being trafficked in before the United States Construction Com- 
pany had a clear paid-up title to it. 

The issue of the stock to the United States Construction Com- 
pany before being earned by the North Chicago Street Railroad 
may likewise have a very important bearing in deciding the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the same thing was done on the West 
Chicago Street Railroad Company, as may be inferred from a con- 
sideration of that subject elsewhere in this report. 


Sec. 4.—Total Expenditures. 


The total expenditures of this company from May 24, 1886, to 
December 31, 1897, outside of operating expenses, were $16,797,- 
520.97, divided as follows: 


For betterments on account North Chicago City Ry. $7,922,331.89 
For 2,501 shares of stock North Chicago City Ry. Co 1,500,600.00 
Bonus paid to shareholders North Chicago City Ry. Co 500,000.00 


Total on account of North Chicago City Ry. Co $9,922,931.89 
Balance on its own account 6,874,589.08 


$16,797,520.97 
The details of its expenditures on its own account are as 
follows: 


30.713 miles S. T. new horse road at $22,478.26 $240.809.60 
10.713 miles S. T. new horse road converted into elec- 
tric road at... 14,428.15 154,567.67 
12.014 miles S. T. new electric road at 20,311.13 244,017.92 
Buildings 448,463.77 
199,958.20 
Equipment 836,651.65 
Car machinery (on hand Dec. 31, 1897) 13,021.19 
Grip car tools, ‘ 1,068.87 
Stationary registers, ’ 12,590.84 


+ 
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Horses, ‘a 
Supplies, Ps 
en 1,399,650.00 
Stocks, ‘ — 
Bills receivable, re Pa. ~ 
Accounts receivable, ’ pag en 
Cash and cash items, : bea ndensmabnas 554,225.16 


Suspense, 7 22,092.58 
Railway expenses to Dec. 31, 1897 250,099.41 


Miscellaneous items charged into construction account: 


Car Heaters.. 8,373.78 
Building repairs 758.44 
Car repairs 3,800.00 
Wagon for Fire Apparatus 160.00 
Gas and Water Rent 531.28 
Water Pipe 67.79 
Patent Cases 875.00 
Love Traction Co 7,650.27 
ED 365s weet dessensssreesceseesene 35.315.00 
Frontage I 0,679.35 
City Inspection 1,338.75 
Hose Bridge and Lift 456.10 
Garfield Barn fire. . nN ee a Arn RE one ted 8,036.63 
Contributions 

Chicago Times 

Printing 

Legal Expenses 

Electric light 


Gas pipe line.. CICERO IRE, 

Wells Street improvements SPE ES EL LCA He ROM NG 

Horse depreciation 

Corn depreciation 

Loan to Garden City. Construction Co ,000.0¢ 325,210.78 





$6,874,589.08 
The details of the disbursements for buildings were as follows: 


Hobbie St. electric power house, at Hawthorne Ave. and Hobbie St.... .80 
High Ridge car house, at N. Clark St., near Homan Ave sae 
Halsted St. car barn, at Lincoln Ave., near Halsted St 16,351.68 
La Salle Ave. station iy. 59 


6 
Sheffield Ave. machine shops a aie 
Lincoln and Sheffield Ave. waiting room...............cceesecccceces 5,602.85 


$448,463.77 

The pieces of land purchased by the company between May 24, 
1886, and December 31, 1897, were (1) site of Hobbie Street power 
house, (2) site of Halsted Street barn, (3) site of machine shop on 
Sheffield Avenue north of Fullerton Avenue. These pieces are 
represented by the item, “Land, $199,958.20,” in the above 
schedule. The company has purchased other pieces of land, put 
the sum paid in each case is carried in the cash balance of $554,- 
225.16 as a cash item on hand December 31, 1897. The pieces 
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referred to are: Site High Ridge car house; one lot, Larrabee 
Street; site Graceland Avenue car house, Graceland and South- 
port; 386 and 390 Dearborn Avenue; Belleplaine and Lincoln Ave- 
nues; loop, Sheffield and Lincoln avenues. 

In converting the 10.713 miles single track horse road into 
electric road, the old street pavement then down, being practically 
new, was relaid. The original cost value of this pavement was 
$63,024.36 and is incorporated into the total cost value of the ex- 
isting 22.727 miles single track electric road now owned by the 
N.C. S.R.R.Co. The detailed cost of this section of road (22.727 
miles) is as follows: 


Per Mile. 
Overhead and underground electrical construction $170,435.81 $7,499.31 
Paving EEO OS Sh A OCD EE Pee 5,882.98 
Rails, 85 Ibs 95,323.63 4,194.29 
Miscellaneous material and labor 62,148.00 2,734.55 


$461,609.95 $20,311.13 

The distribution of the cost of paving was as follows: 
Granite, ee 
Wood, 55,386.44 Sq. yards, at 1, 55,386.44 
Cobble, 32,322.52 Sq. yards, at 1.25 40,403.35 


Totals. ..106,665.32 $133,702.51 


Sec. 5.—Original Cost of Present Assets, 


The cost value of the property owned by the North Chicago 
Street Railroad Company and existing on December 31, 1897, was 


as follows: 

22.727 miles S. T. electric road, at $20,311.13 $461,609.95 
Real estate 199.958.20 
Buildings 448,463.77 


Equipment : 

182 Box cars, at 

39 Box cars, at 

4 Box cars, at 
222 Open cars, at 

64 Open cars, at 

73 Grip cars, at 
141 Box motor cars, at 
130 Open motor cars, at 

3 Mail motor cars, at 

I ras a irsaa doe vGaned Sexesk ney 500% 
11 Snow plows, at 

12 Salters, at 

6 Sprinklers, at 

29 Other vehicles, at 

625,775.00 
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Car machinery 
Grip car tools 
Stationary registers 


Storehouse supplies 

Wagon for fire apparatus 

Due from Garden City Construction Co 

Cash and cash items 

Bonds : 
N. Chi. City Ry. 4% per cent 
N. Chi. St. R. R. 5 per cent 
N. Chi. St. R. R. debentures 
Chi. Passenger Ry. C 
First Regiment. 
Dubuque Building 
Times-Herald 


Bills Receivable: 

W. P. Nixon, 12/19/91 

J. J. West, 2/14/89 

Chas. Henrotin, 4/9/92 

Ed. Koch, 10/29/92 

Electric Park Am. Co., 5/7/06 
Columbian Const’n Co., 3/9/97 
J. R. Bickerdike, 7/29/97 

West Chi. St. R. R., 


‘ 


: 11/15/97 
West Chi. St. R. R. Tunnel Co 


Accounts receivable 
Suspense 
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13,021.19 
1,068.87 
12,590.84 
9,820.02 
32,920.81 
160.00 
150,000.00 
554,225.16 


I ,399,650.00 


1,897,400.00 
221,520.61 


22,092.58 


$6,060,777.00 


showing a depreciation of $813,912.08, to which should be added 
$500,000 paid to the stockholders of the North Chicago City Rail- 
way Company, and the $1,500,600 paid for the 2,501 shares of 
stock of the same company, since it is shown elsewhere that the 
property of that company on December 31, 1897, was only $2,109,- 
399.13 in excess of its outstanding bonds, and which excess is not 
sufficient to secure the claim of the North Chicago Street Railway 
Company for $7,922,331.89. The stock, therefore, in case of a 
termination of the lease and settlement between the companies 
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according to the express terms of the lease, has no secured valye. 
Adding the amount collectible from the lessor company ($2, 
109,399.13) to the cost value of the other property of the lessee 
company ($6,060.777.00) makes the total assets of the lessor com- 
pany $8,170,176.13. 
Sec. 6.—Present Liabilities, 


Against this there are outstanding liabilities as follows: 
First mortgage 5 per cent. bonds $3,171,000.00 
Debenture bonds, 6 per cent 
Certificates of indebtedness, 6 per cent 
Real estate mortgage (assumed) 
Bills payable 
Conductors’ and drivers’ deposits............ isan eves eeenbenesene tie 
ga SOE irae: wih gnc ain visa. dra Wales Ge we aeleneed eee 
Dividends unpaid 
Wages unpaid 
Coupons unpaid 
Accounts payable 


? $7,407,595.08 
leaving $762,581.05 to secure the $6,600,000 outstanding capital 


stock of the company. 
Sec. 7.—Stock, Bonds and Dividends. 

The capital stock of this company was originally $5,000,000, 
and the first issue of bonds $1,500,000. The circumstances in re- 
gard to the issue and disposition of these particular securities have 
already been fully set forth on a preceding page. 

The mortgage under which the bonds were issued provides 
that additional bonds may be issued from time to time for new con- 
struction, but only to the extent of 75 per cent. of the actual cost 
of the new construction. Under this provision $227,000 new bonds 
were issued in 1887, $100,000 in 1888, $523,000 in 1889, $63,000 
in 1890 and $758,000 in 1896, a total of $3,171,000, including the 
original issue of $1,500,000. These bonds are dated July 1, 1886, 
mature January I, 1906, and bear 5 per cent. interest. 

By resolution of the board of directors December 8, 1890, 
there were issued on January 21, 1891, $500,000 debentures ma- 
turing January 1, 1911, and bearing 6 per cent. interest. Addi- 
tional debentures were issued in ’95 and ’96, maturing January |, 
1915, and bearing 6 per cent. interest, amounting in the aggregate 
to $1,260,000. 
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The first lot, $500,000, issued in 1895, was used as collateral 
security for loans to the company. On January 15, 1896, another 
lot, $210,000, was authorized by the board of directors, but not for 
immediate issue. They were “to be held until officers think proper 
to use same in interests of company.” Another lot, $550,000, was 
authorized December 28, 1895. 

The first lot, issued in 1895, was subsequently redeemed and 
was on hand, in the vault, January 1, 1898. Of the $210,000 lot, 
$177,100 were sold, the remainder, $32,900, being also on hand 
January 1, 1898. The $550,000 lot was given to the stockholders 
as a dividend in 1896, together with $550,000 new stock. 

Prior to that date, or on January 21, 1893, the first increase 
in the capital stock was authorized, being for $500,000. This 
stock was sold to the old stockholders as of record February 23, 
1893, at par. The market value of the new stock immediately after 
its issue was $286 per share. Its issue at par under the circum- 
stances was therefore equivalent to an extra dividend of 18 6-10 per 
cent. to the old stockholders on the $5,000,000 capital already 
outstanding. 

On December 28, 1895, another increase in the capital stock 
was authorized, this time for $1,100,000. At the same meeting an 
extra dividend of 20 per cent., payable half in new stock and half 
in debentures maturing in 1915, was declared. The remaining 
$550,000 new stock authorized was sold to stockholders of record 
January 6, 1896, at par. Immediately after the issue of the new 
stock its market value was quoted on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
at $238 per share bid. 

The premium on the $550,000 new stock sold, the market value 
of the $550,000 given to the old stockholders, and the $550,000 
debentures at par made a total extra dividend of 47 6-10 per cent. 
on the $5,500,000 stock then outstanding. 


The total of the extra dividends above referred to was $3,548,- 
000. The total of the regular dividends paid to stockholders of the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company was $5,764,253.50. The 
dividends from May 24, 1886, to December 31, 1892, both regular 
and extra, averaged 6.86 per cent per annum. From January 1, 
1893, to December 31, 1897, they averaged 25.24 per cent per an- 
num, including the bonuses on new stock issued at par. 
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Under the terms of the lease of May 24, 1886, a guaranteed 
dividend of 30 per cent. per annum has been paid on the $249,900 
outstanding stock of the North Chicago City Railway Company, 
The first payment of this character was made July 1, 1886, and 
quarterly thereafter. The total to December 31, 1897, is $822,670, 

The aggregate profit received by the stockholders of both 
companies from May 24, 1886, to December 31, 1897, is $10- 
134,923.50. 

The total assets of both companies on December 31, 1897, 
were $17,339,508.02, and the total liabilities, exclusive of capital 
stock, $16,576,926.97, leaving net assets of only $762,581.05 to rep- 
resent $7,100,000 capital stock. 

Upon this small surplus, dividends, amounting to $866,913, 
were paid in 1897, being at the rate of 113.68 per cent. per annum, 

The bonded and mortgage debt of the companies was $7,943,- 
000, upon which the annual interest charge is $407,415, as follows: 


North Chi. City Ry $500,000, at 6% $30,000 
North Chi. City Ry 2,497,000, at 434% 112,365 
North Chi. St. R. R 3,171,000, at 5% 158,550 


North Chi. St. R. R 1,775,000, at 6% 106,500 





Totals $7,943,000, at 5.13% $407,415 
The North Chicago Street Railroad Company has also out- 
standing $2,434,683 other interest bearing debt, but the interest 
paid by the company on this debt is more than offset by the interest 
received on $3,307,550 interest earning securities owned by the 
company. As the interest thus received is credited to the same 
account as that to which the interest paid out is charged, the net 
balance of this account only appears in the annual statements as a 
charge against the earnings. 

The net balance for 1897 was $196,824.52, which is at the rate 
of 10.9 per cent. per annum on the proceeds of bonds actually 
invested in the plant of the company. For example, the total 
assets of the company on December 31, 1897, were $8,170,176.13, 
of which $554,225.16 was cash and cash items, $5,810,562.32 bonds, 
stocks, notes and open accounts, and the balance ($1,805,388.65) 
plant, or track, real estate, buildings and equipment used in the 
operation of the road. These assets represent the proceeds of 
$4,931,000 bonds, $2,449,683 miscellaneous interest bearing debt, 
and $789,493.13 non-interest debt. 
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As the cost-value of the plant represents only $1,805,388.65 
of the total capital employed, it follows that the net interest of 
$196,824.52 paid out in 1897 is for the use of only that portion of 
the capital, and that income derived from the investment of the 
remaining capital should at least set off the interest paid out for its 
use. This, it will be seen, is practically the case when the cost of 
the plants of both the lessee and the lessor companies are consid- 
ered jointly. 

The capital represented by the joint plants is $6,422,298.12 
and the total net interest paid out in 1897 was $337,895.61, or 5.26 
per cent. on the cost value of the plants. By reference to the 
schedule on a preceding page, showing the interest rate of the 
bonds outstanding, it will be seen that the average is 5.13 per cent. 
per annum, or very nearly the same as the rate actually paid for the 
use of the capital invested in the plants. 

The net income from the operation of the plants in 1897, after 
the payment of all expenses, including the interest charges above 
referred to, was $1,118,026.99, or 17.41 per cent. on the cost value 
ofthe plants. The gross earnings were $2,836,522.41, or 44.17 per 
cent. on the cost value of the plant. 


Sec, 8.—Mileage of North Side Lines. 


The mileage of the North Chicago City Railway Company 
and the North Chicago Street Railroad Company is summarized 
as follows: 


Miles S. T. 
NORTH CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY. 
Original horse road at date of lease, May 24, 1886 
New horse road, built since May 24, 1886 23.067 
New cable road, built since May 24, 1886 1.862 
New electric road, built since May 24, 1886 3-626 
NORTH CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD. 
New horse road, built since lease of May 24, 1886 10.713 
New electric, built since May 24, 1886 12.014 


96.056 
Changes made in the above roads since their construction are 


as follows: 
‘ 
NORTH CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY. 


Original road as it existed on May 24, 1886, afterward converted into 
cable road 
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Original road as it existed on May 24, 1886, and afterward converted into 
electric road 

Original horse road still remaining on December 31, 1897 

New horse road, built since lease of May 24, 1886, afterward converted 
NS SERRE SOT ORC EE NE eT yee re eee. 

New horse road, built since lease of May 24, 1886, and still remaining 
as horse road on Dec. 31, 1897 


Total changes in road 
Add new extensions since May 24, 1886. 
Cable road 


Present mileage (Dec. 31, 1897) 
NORTH CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD. 


Original horse road built by lessee company, afterward converted into 
electric road 
Add extensions electric road 


Total extensions and present mileage 
RECAPITULATION. 


North Chicago City Ry., present mileage 
North Chicago St. R. R., present mileage 


distributed as follows: 


Lineal Feet. Single Track. Miles S.T. 
Cable road 50,521 96,678 18.310 
Electric road 211,916.05 405,521.2 76.806 
Horse road 3,570.5 4,960.9 0.940 


266,008.45 507,160.1 96.056 





EXHIBIT IV.—CHICAGO PASSENGER RAILWAY CO. 
Sec, 1.—Agreements with W. C. S. R. R, Co. 


This company was incorporated February 12, 1883. At the 
time of the lease of the Chicago West Division Railway Co., Octo- 
ber 20, 1887, its outstanding capital stock was $1,000,000, divided 
into 10,000 shares of $100 each, 7,300 of which were owned by the 
Chicago West Division Railway Co. These shares cost the Chi 
cago West Division Ry. Co. $850,850, or $116.83 per share, and 
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were conveyed to the West Chicago Street Railroad Co. under the 
lease of October 20, 1887. There were also outstanding at the 
time of the lease $400,000, 6 per cent. bonds. 

The mileage of the road on October 20, 1887, consisted of 
29.79 miles of single track horse railroad. 

On November 16, 1888, this company entered into an agree- 
ment with the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. for the mutual use of 
each other’s tracks. Among other stipulations being the follow- 
ing, viz.: 

The Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. to construct a double-track 
cable railroad on Desplaines St. between Washington St. and 
Austin Ave.; on Washington St. from Desplaines St. through the 
Washington St. tunnel to Franklin St.; single track on Franklin 
St. to Madison St. from Washington St., and single track on 
Washington St. from State St. to Franklin St. 

West Chicago St. R. R. Co. to use the above named tracks in 
common with the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co., and as considera- 
tion to pay to the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. the entire cost of the 
construction and also 5 per cent. per annum upon the amount 
which shall be paid out by the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. in re- 
building and repaving the Washington St. tunnel. 

West Chicago St. R. R. Co. to provide for the traction of the 
cars of the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. through the tunnel and 
around the loop and charge therefor a reasonable sum to be agreed 
upon. 

The contract to continue for 50 years. But on March 15, 
1889, this contract was amended as follows: 

The West Chicago St. R. R. Co. stipulates to construct the 
cable roads mentioned with the exception that the double track on 
Desplaines St. shall be from Washington St. to Milwaukee Ave. 
instead of to Austin Ave. The cost and expense of construction of 
tracks, excepting the cable tracks covered by said agreement of 
November 16, 1888, as herein modified, and the cost and expense 
of all the permanent improvements and extensions provided for 
in this agreement, shall be paid for in the following manner: 

The said Passenger Ry. Co. shall issue its bonds, interest*not 
to exceed 6 per cent., to an amount sufficient to fund the floating 
indebtedness of said Passenger Ry. Co., and to pay for the im- 
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provements which said Passenger Ry. Co. has constructed to make 
or is under obligation to make, and also such bonds as it shall be 
necessary to issue to pay for any construction, permanent improve- 
ments or extensions, which shall be made for said Passenger Ry. 
Co. by said Street Railroad Co. under this agreement, and from the 
proceeds of the sale of said bonds the Passenger Ry. Co. shall fund 
all its floating indebtedness and also pay the Street Railroad Co, 
for all construction, permanent improvements or extensions, say- 
ing the construction of cable tracks specified in said agreement of 
November 16, 1888. 

The agreement of November 16, 1888, was also modified to re- 
lease the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. from the obligation to pay 
for the traction of its cars and also to release the West Chicago 
St. R. R. Co. from the payment of 5 per cent. per annum of the cost 
to rebuild and repair the Washington St. tunnel, because the Chi- 
cago Passenger Ry. Co. was to pay for the improvements by the 
issue of its bonds and the West Chicago St. R. R. was to guaran- 
tee the interest on the same. 


In consideration for these modifications the West Chicago St. 
R. R. Co. stipulates to pay the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. $25,000 
semi-annually, being 5 per cent. on the outstanding capital stock. 

The agreement also stipulated that the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. was to receive the gross receipts and pay all the operating ex- 
penses of the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. from March 15, 1889. 


Sec. 2.—Operations under Agreements. 


On June 8, 1889, the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. decided to is- 
sue $1,000,000 6 per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds, $400,000 
to be set aside to redeem the Ist mortgage bonds for the same 
amount then outstanding. The balance was disposed of, but in 
what manner I have been unable to learn, except that part were 
sold by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. and the proceeds, $70; 
309.75, applied in part payment of $104,737.66 due the West Chi- 
cago St. R. R. Co. for betterments down to December 31, 1894, 
the balance ($34,426.91) being carried forward until May 9, 1896, 
when, with other accumulations on account of betterments, ai 
other settlement was made by arbitration, referred to more partic: 
ularly. further on. 
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On July 1, 1890, both the Chicago West Division Ry. Co. and 
the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. “relinquished all contro! and 
direction of the 7,300 shares of stock of the Chicago Passenger Ry. 
Co., leaving the same in the hands of trustees for the use and 
benefit of the stockholders of this company, so far as their interests 
may appear, as individuals, etc.,” and on July 14, 1890, Mr. Yerkes 
was “requested to accept the trust hereby created.” 

These were the 7,300 shares specifically included in the sched- 
ule of property to be turned over to the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. at the time of its lease of the Chicago West Division Ry. Co. 
as part of the property of the last named company.! 

On May 14, 1888, the president of the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. was authorized to guarantee al] contracts which may be made 
by the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. with the U. S. Construction Co. 
I have not been able to learn to what this refers unless to the 
construction of the original cable system on such streets as the 
Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. and not the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. 
was specifically authorized by ordinance to use. 

The joint agreement of November 16, 1888, specifically re- 
quires the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. to construct the cable sys- 
tem on Desplaines St., Washington St. and through the Washing- 
ton St. tunnel, etc., efc., but provides that the West Chicago St. 
R. R. Co. shall pay the entire cost. 

The amended agreement of March 15, 1889, confirms this stip- 
ulation but also recites that the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. shall 
issue its bonds “to pay for the improvements which said Passenger 
Ry. has contracted to make or is under obligation to make, and also 
such bonds as it shall be necessary to issue to pay for any con- 
struction, permanent improvements or extensions which shall be 
made for said Passenger Ry. Co. by said Street R. R. under this 
agreement.” 

Not having been able to gain access to the books of the Chi- 
cago Passenger Ry. Co. or of the U. S. Construction Co., I am 





* As a matter of fact, they never were actually in possession of the West Chi- 
cago St. R. R. Co., having been, by express resolution of the Board of Directors of 
that company on November 29, 1887, delivered direct to Mr. Yerkes by the Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co.—at least 7,270 shares were so delivered, the remaining‘ 30 
shares being delivered “to such person or persons as Mr. Yerkes may name.” On 
} we 14, 1887, it was, however, decided that Mr. Yerkes should hold the entire 

300 shares. 
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unable to state what, if any, improvements were made to the 
property of the former company independent of such as were 
made by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. and appear on the books 
of the latter company, but some obligation of that character seems 
to be referred to in the joint agreement. 

On February 26, 1892, the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. pur- 
chased Lot 7, B. 47, Original Town of Chicago, with improve. 
ments thereon, from C. T. Yerkes and J. B. Parsons for $100,000, 
which sum was paid over to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., and 
that company assumed the mortgage of $10,000, which then ex. 
isted on the property. A lease of this property for 99 years had 
previously been secured by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. 

On March 19, 1896, the directors of the Chicago Passenger 
Ry. Co. and the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. were unable to come 
to an agreement as to the amount due the former for betterments 
made on account of the latter Company, and decided to refer the 
matter to Geo. A. Yuille and M. C. McDonald as arbitrators. On 
May 9, 1896, the arbitrators reported the amount due $789,990.07, 


as follows: 


12th St., East of California Ave 

East Harrison St. 

Electrical construction 

Track and paving 

Cable and conduits 

Proportion of Western Ave. power house 


All these improvements were made between January 1, 1806, 
and the date of the report, and were therefore of an electrical 
character. 


Sec. 3.—Stock and Bond Issues. 

In the anticipation of this settlement the directors of the Chi- 
cago Passenger Ry. Co. had, on March 3, 1896, voted to increase 
the capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and on April 8 
1896, the two companies entered into an agreement that if the 
Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. would sell the new stock and .apply 
the proceeds, so far as necessary, towards reimbursing the West 
Chicago St. R. R. Co. for the above disbursements, then the lat- 
ter company would undertake to pay to said Chicago Passenger 
Ry. Co., or to distribute the same among the respective share- 
holders of said increased capital stock, $25,000 on the 15th day of 
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September, 1896, and semi-annually thereafter on the 15th days of 
March and September of each and every year a like amount of 
$25,000, payments to continue for the same period as payments of 
alike amount and for the same purpose mentioned in the amended 
agreement of March 15, 1889, the purpose being to guarantee a 
uniform annual dividend of 5 per cent. on the entire issue of $2,- 
900,000, including the new issue of $1,000,000, of capital stock of 
the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. 

The West Chicago St. R. R. Co. undertook to float the new 
stock, but notwithstanding the guaranteed 5 per cent. dividend 
there was apparently no market for it, only 1,163 shares being 
disposed of at seventy-five cents on the dollar, or for an aggregate 
of $87,225 cash. 

This apparently lead the directors of the Chicago Passenger 
Ry. Co. to decide upon the issue of more bonds with which to 
pay their debt to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., for on March 29, 
1897, a new Consolidated mortgage for $2,000,000, bearing 5 per 
cent. interest, was authorized, $400,000 being set aside to retire the 
outstanding Ist mortgage 6 per cent. bonds for the same amount, 
and $600,000 being set aside to retire the outstanding 6 per cent. 
consolidated mortgage bonds of June 8, 1889. Of the remaining 
bonds, $734,000 was paid over to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. 
as a partial settlement of the claim of the latter company under 
the award of the arbitrators of May 9, 1896. 

As before stated, only $70,309.75 of the proceeds of the $600,- 
000 6 per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds of June 8, 1889, were 
received by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. In what way the bal- 
ance was disposed of I am unable to say, except that $100,000 was 
paid for Lot 7, Block 47, Original Town of Chicago, as before 
stated, although the amended agreement of March 15, 1889, re- 
quired that “the said Passenger Ry. shall issue its bonds, interest 
not to exceed 6 per cent., to an amount sufficient to fund the 
floating indebtedness of said Passenger Ry. Co., etc.,” which 
would seem to indicate the manner in which the bonds were dis- 
posed of, although it is very probable that some of them were used 
to divide the accumulated surplus of the company among the old 
stockholders at the date of the agreement of March 15, 1889, as 
was done in the case of the Chicago West Division Ry. Co. at the 
time of its lease to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. 
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The company experienced the same difficulty in substituting 
its $600,000 § per cent. bonds for the outstanding 6 per cent. bonds 
for the same amount as in floating the new stock, and was obliged 
to issue $224,000 of the new stock as a bonus to secure the retire. 
ment of the old 6 per cent. consolidated bonds. 

On April 12, 1897, the directors of the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. passed a resolution guaranteeing the principal and interest of 
the $2,000,000 5 per cent. consolidated bonds of the Chicago Pas. 
senger Ry. Co. of the issue of March 29, 1897, and on the same 
date, by mutual agreement, the term of the lease of March 15, 1886, 
was extended 50 years from March 14, 1904, making the full term 


65 years. 
Sec. 4.—Original Cost of Assets. 


As the books of that company are inaccessible, the actual cost 
of construction is likewise unobtainable, but the approximate cost 
may be obtained in connection with the outstanding capital stock 
and bonds of the company on November 16, 1888, which were: 
Capital stock, $1,000,000; Ist mortgage bonds, $400,000; total, 
$1,400,000. 

After the lease of this road by the West Chicago Street R. R. 
Co., the latter company built 4.40 miles of additional single track 
horse railroad at a cost of $104,737.66, or $23,825.68 per mile. At 
the same rate per mile the cost of 29.79 miles would be $709,767.01, 
which would leave $690,232.99, less $29,030, for 37 horse-cars 
known to have been turned over to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., 
to represent the other property turned over under the lease, in- 
cluding the real estate and buildings. 

During 1888 and 1880, 3.15 miles of the original mileage were 
converted into cable road, the estimated cost of which is given else- 
where, 0.075 miles were transferred to the Chicago City Ry. Co. 
and 28.585 miles, including the 4.40 miles built by the West Chi- 
cago St. R. R. Co., were converted into electric road. 

There remains of the original horse railroad 2.38 miles, rep- 
resenting a cost value of $56,705.12, or $23,825.68 per mile. 

The cost to convert the 28.585 miles of horse railroad into elec- 
tric road was as follows: 


2.01 miles at $24,204.17 per mile. 
26.575 miles at $18,573.46 per mile 
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The track and paving of 26,575 miles cost at $7,318.75 per mile’......... 104,495.45 

Electrical construction 26.575 miles at $7.431.21 per mile 

Cable and conduits, 28.585 miles at $3,372.76 per mile 

Miscellaneous, 26.575 miles at $195.87 per mile...............+++++++2+ $4200.40 
Proportionate cost of Western Ave. power house was $250,000, or $8,745.85 per 

mile, for 28.585 miles of single track. 


The total cost of the Western Ave. power house was $520,- 
455.65. The proportion charged to the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. 
($250,000) was the amount agreed upon by the arbitrators in their 
report of May 9, 1896. This amount seems too high for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The total mileage of electric roads on the West Side is 173.73 miles single 
track, including the 28.585 miles of Chicago Passenger Ry. single track referred 
to above. The mileage on the North Side is 147.07 single track. The total mile- 
age of all three roads is 320.8 miles single track. 

The power to operate these roads is obtained from three different power 
houses, viz: Western Ave., California Ave. and Hawthorne Ave., but without 
respect to the particular company to whom the power houses belong, the California 
Ave. power house, for example, furnishing power to the North and West Side 
lines as well as to the Chicago Electric Transit Co., to which company it belongs. 
On the other hand, the power houses at Western Ave. on the West Side and Haw- 
thorne Ave. on the North Side supply power to other roads, the total mileage sup- 
plied altogether by these two power houses being greater than the combined 
mileage of the North Chicago St. R. R. Co. and the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., 
including that of the Chicago Passenger Ry. and Chicago West Division Ry. com- 
panies, to-wit: 320.8 miles single track. 

The cost of Western Aye. power house, exclusive of the land on which it is 
built, which was formerly the site of the car shops of the Chicago West Division 
Ry. Co., and conveyed to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. under the lease of 
October 20, 1887, was $520,455.65, as heretofore stated, $155,535.55 for the building 
and $364,920 for the machinery. The cost of the Hawthorne Ave. power house, 
including the land and machinery, was $377,480.80. Total for both $897,936.45, or 
$2800 per mile. Even if an estimate of $150,000 is placed upon the 126.4x2,219.6 
ft. of land upon which the Western Ave. power house stands and added to the 
total cost the cost per mile of electric single track is not increased $500, so that 
the first cost of $8,745.85 per mile for 28.585 miles of single track given above 
is, therefore, unreliable as a basis for computing the cost per mile, as it seems 
entirely out of proportion to the total mileage operated. 


Of the original $814,504.67 first cost of the 29.79 miles single 
track horse railroad existing at the time of the lease and of the 





*The lineal feet of street covered by the 28.585 miles of track is 64,627 
feet and the square yards of street paving amount to 114,892.4, divided as follows: 
Granite, 15,194.7 ; cedar, 11,946.6; oak, 11,164.4; cobble, 76,586.7. 

The average cost per square yard, new, has been: Granite, $2; cedar, $1; oak, 
$2, and cobble, $1.25. ‘ 

Exactly how many square yards of new paving is represented in the item of 
$194,495.45 for track and paving, I am unable to state, but if the 114,892.4 square 
yards of street were laid new and at the rates named the total cost would have 
been $217,828, or at the rate of $17,796.41 per lineal mile. 
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4.40 miles built subsequently, there remains 2.38 miles, which cog 
$56,705.12, leaving $757,799.55 to represent depreciation in cost 
value because of the subsequent charge to to construction ac. 
count of the cost to construct and entirely distinct and different 
kind of road in its place, all of the cost of the old road being prop- 
erly chargeable to profit and loss. 

Of the 3.15 miles of single-track horse railroad converted into 
cable road, all but 0.314 of a mile, forming part of the State St 
loop extension, was reconstructed by the U. S. Construction Co, 
and the whole was to be paid for, under the lease, by the West Chi- 
cago St. R. R. Co., as part of the consideration to be paid by the 
lessee company. For reasons that will be apparent, however, it js 
necessary to consider the cost of reconstructing the 2.836 miles in 
connection with the cost of constructing the entire cable system. 

As elsewhere stated, the cost per mile of the Blue Island Ave, 
and Halsted cable road was $96,455.43, and it is fair to presume, 
in the absence of any definite information to the contrary, that the 
construction having been done at very nearly the same time, the 
2.856 miles was built at approximately the same cost per mile, or 
an aggregate of $273,547.60. 

The 34.115 miles single-track railroad existing on November 
31, 1897, represented, therefore, a total investment of $1,677- 
411,29, as follows: 


2.836 miles single track cable 

0.314 miles single track cable 

2.38 miles single track horse railroad 
28.585 miles single track electric railroad 
Real estate and buildings 


Sec. 5.—Liabilities at Present. 


Against this there was outstanding on December 31, 1897: 
First mortgage 6 per cent. bonds 
Consolidated 5 per cent. bonds 
Capital stock 
Due West Chicago St. R. R 


$3,123,458. 

showing outstanding liabilities in excess of the cost value of the 
property to the extent of $1,446,047.20. 

A reappraisement of the real estate of this company will doubt- 

less reduce this excess to a considerable extent, as I understand its 





0,000.00 
4,000.00 
9,306.00 
9,158.49 
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of the 


doubt- 
and its 
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fair market value is greater than the oustanding bonds of the com- 
pany. 


EXHIBIT V.—CHICAGO WEST DIVISION RAILWAY CO. 
Sec. 1.—Early Operations. 


This company was incorporated February 21, 1861. On Oc- 
tober 29, 1887, its board of directors approved a lease of the road 
to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. for 999 years, the same to take 
effect as of October 20, 1887. The particulars of this lease will be 
found more fully set forth in Exhibit V. 

Its capital stock on October 20, 1887, was $1,250,000, which 
remains the same at the date of this report. Its bonded indebted- 
ness is $4,070,000, Ist mortgage 4} per cent. 40-year bonds, dated 
July 1, 1892, which were issued by resolution of the board of di- 
rectors May 28, 1892, to retire $4,040,000 certificates of indebted- 
ness of various dates and one note for $30,000 secured by trust 
deed for certain real estate, all of which were outstanding at the 
date of the lease except as elsewhere fully set forth in this report. 

The lease between this company and the West Chicago St. R. 
R. provides that in anticipation of the termination of the lease at 
any time or for any cause, and “for the purpose of preserving the 
necessary information for an intelligent accounting * * * an 
account of the cost of all permanent improvements to the property 
demised” shall be kept. 

But such disbursements of the character mentioned as have 
been made since the date of the lease have not been kept distinct 
and separate from the disbursements of the lessee company on its 
account, as may be inferred from the response of the management 
toa former request of your committee for “the itemized cost of 
all buildings and equipping of new lines and extensions, whether 
owned or leased, etc.,” the response being that “it is impossible 
to give statement as asked for itemized, as the construction and 
equipping of new lines has been charged to the general construc- 
tion account, the total cost of which since the opening of the road 
has been $9,334,395.16.” 
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Not only has it been necessary to analyze the general cop. 
struction account of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. for a com. 
plete list of the expenditures for permanent improvements on ag. 
count of the Chicago West Division Ry Co., but a comprehen. 
sive knowledge of the acts of that company can likewise only be ob- 
tained by an examination of the corporate acts of the lessee com- 
pany, those of the lessor company being practically dictated by the 
lessee company. For that reason reference is had to that part of 
this report considered under the heading “West Chicago St. R. R, 
Co.” for any further general information concerning the Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co. and to Exhibit 6 for such information con- 
cerning the expenditure for permanent improvements as has been 
disclosed by this examination. 

Sec. 2,—Financial Condition in 1887. 

The mileage of this road on October 20, 1887, the date of its 
lease to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., was 98.45 miles of single 
track, the cost of constructing which was $1,935,131.52, or $19,- 
655.98 per mile. 

This comparatively low cost at the time referred to was, I am 
informed, due principally to two causes: (1) it had been the prac- 
tice of this company for several years prior to its lease to the 
West Chicago St. R. R. Co. to pay for extensions and better- 
ments out of its surplus earnings, and (2) only two streets—Madi- 
son St. and Randolph St.—representing 14 miles out of the total 
98.45 miles of single track, were paved and that mostly with cheap 
macadam. 

The company possessed real estate and buildings, representing 
a cost of $449,158.73 and $927,984.00 respectively. It also owned 
492 box or closed cars and 301 open cars, which cost $658,456, and 
4,243 horses, for which $567,599 had been paid, or an average of 
$134 each. Its engines and machinery cost $18,459, snow-plows 
$9,170, omnibuses $9,172.20, stable furniture $6,105.16, office fur- 
niture and fixtures $3,695.77, harness $10,423.70, wagons $2; 
430.90, altogether a total of $4,597,785.98, representing property 
regularly employed in the operation of its road or connected there- 
with, and all of which was conveyed to the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. under the lease of October 20, 1887. 

In addition it owned certain notes and bonds representing af 
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outlay of $14,430, and certain open accounts representing $5,- 


005.19. 
It also owned 7,300 shares of the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. 


capital stock, for which it had paid $850,850.00, which were also 
transferred to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. under the lease, mak- 
ing the total cost value of the property transferred to the latter 
company $5,448,635.98. 

Against this it had outstanding liabilities at the time as follows: 
Capital stock, $1,250,000; certificates of indebtedness, $2,987,500; 
Suffern note, $30,000; total, $4,267,500. It had other liabilities, but 
in the settlement under the lease they were not assumed by the 
lessee company. For example, there were outstanding bills pay- 
able amounting to $437,940.86, accrued interest on bonds $56,- 
291.68, conductors’ and drivers’ deposits $21,125, taxes accrued 
$31,679, and certain accounts payable $1,974.52, making total lia- 
bilities of every character $4,816,511.06, against total assets of 
every character $5,468,071.17, and showing a net surplus of $651,- 
560.11 on October 29, 1887. 


Sec. 3.—Transfer of Property under Lease. 


This surplus belonged to the stockholders of the Chicago West 
Division Ry. Co., and in the division and transfer of the assets and 
liabilities under the lease it became necessary to devise some 
method by which it could be distributed among the stockholders. 
In order to make the distribution and secure funds for the imme- 
diate payment of the $549,011.06 floating debt not assumed by the 
lessee company, it was decided to issue $1,052,500 additional cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, making the total amount $4,040,000. 

The remaining sum necessary to effect the liquidation was se- 
cured by means of the following settlement with the West Chicago 
St. R. R. Co., viz.: 

Payments made by Chicago West Division Ry. Co. for ac- 
count of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co.: 


Operating expenses, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1887 
Operating expenses, Dec., 1887 


Interest coupons 5 per cent. Jan., 1888 
Interest coupons 6 per cent. Dec., 1887 (one half) 
Sundry bills 
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37 passenger cars (Chicago Passenger Ry.)..........-ceecscecceccecs 


29,030.00 
Advanced on note of West Chicago St. R. R. Co 


150,000.00 


$844,208.20 
Credits allowed West Chicago St. R. R. Co.: 

Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1887, receipts $714,622.84 
One-third taxes for 1887 11,720.36 
Interest 5 per cent. certificates, July 1 to Sept. 1, 1887 28,666.67 
Interest 5 per cent. certificates, Jan., 1888 5,000.00 
City of Chicago water bill 127.65 
25,816.68 

37,500.00 


Balance due Chicago West Division Ry. Co $20,754.00 

This balance was paid by the assumption by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co, 
of the amount due conductors and drivers on account of their deposits with the 
Chicago West Division Ry. Co., by which assumption these deposits were trans- 
ferred to the lessee company and became a liability of that company, thereby reduc- 
ing the amount of the floating debt to be paid by the Chicago West Division Ry. 
Co. in the final settlement. 


Sec. 4.—Operations under Lease. 
After the lease of this road to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co, 


1.96 miles of new single-track horse railroad extension were built 
by the last named company for or on account of the lessor com- 
pany, the cost of which, so far as the books show it distinct from 
the general disbursements, on construction account, is obscure, 
but the cost was evidently the same as other horse-railroad being 
built at that time, viz. : $23,825.68 per mile. 

This small extension, with 66.72 miles of the original 98.45, 
was afterward converted into electric railroad, a total of 68.68 miles 
of single track, at a cost of $825,163.04, or $11,985.48 per mile. 

Of the remaining track 450 feet on Lake St. from Wabash 
Ave. to State St. was transferred to the Chicago City Ry. Co. to 
form part of their cable loop; 33,054.7 feet, or 6.26 miles, still re- 
mains as horse railroad, representing an original cost value of 
$123,046.43, and 134,018.6, or 25.38 miles, has been converted into 
cable road, for a part of which the exact cost is uncertain, as else 
where explained in this report. 

For that part known as the Blue Island Ave. & Halsted St. 
cable line, extending from Western Ave. to Halsted St. on Blue 
Island Ave. and from the junction of Blue Island Ave. and Halsted 
St. on Halsted St. to O’Neill, and on O’Neill to the car barns; from 
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Blue Island Ave. to Van Buren St. on Halsted, and on Van Buren 
through the tunnel and around the loop, a distance of 11.655 miles 
single track, the cost was $1,124,188.06, or $96,455.43 per mile, 
independent of the cable power house at 12th St. and Blue Island 
Ave., which cost $233,290.50 for the land and buildings and $173,- 
240.47 for the machinery, and of the Van Buren St. power house, 
which cost $142,326.44 for the buildings and land and $116,627.53 
for machinery. 

The exact cost of this entire system, including real estate, 
power houses and machinery, is established, and represents a total 
investment as follows: 

11.655 miles single track cable road $1,124,188.06 
Blue Island Ave. power wee mony 233,290.50 
achinery 173,240.47 

Van Buren St. power house et estate 142,326.44 
achinery 116,627.53 

Total cost $1,780,673.00 

Of the original $1,935,131.52 first cost of the 98.45 miles of 
single-track road existing at the time of the lease, plus $46,698.51 
at the same rate per mile for the 1.96 miles built soon after, there 
remains of the total horse railroad mileage 6.26 miles single track 
and $123,046.43 of the original cost, showing a depreciation in 
value, because of the substitution of a road of a different character, 
the cost of which substitution is necessarily taken as the cost value 
of the road after the change, the sum of $1,858,783.60 chargeable 
to profit and loss. 


Sec. 5.—Assets and Liabilities Compared. 


Of the original road and extensions made since the lease there 
existed on December 31, 1897, the following: 
6.26 miles single track horse road $123,046.43 
68.68 miles single track electric road 825,163.04 
11,655 miles single track cable road (actual) 1,124,188.06 
0.321 miles single track cable road (actual) 
13.404 miles single track cable road (estimated) 


100,32 miles single track $3,409,976.14 
Add Real estate, on Oct. 20, 1887 449,158.73 
Buildings, on Oct. 20, 1887 927,984.00 
Western Ave. power house 520,455.65 
Halsted St. car house alterations 11,803.70 
New building Clybourn Place 52,839.50 


$5,372,217.72 
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Against this are oustanding liabilities as follows: 
Capital stock $1,250,000,00 


’ First mortgage bonds 4,070,000.00 


Due West Chicago St. R. R. Co 


showing a deficit of $4,817,780.66. 

This deficit, however, does not take into consideration the fact 
that in converting the 68.68 miles single-track horse road into trol- 
ley road there may have been more or less salvage in the old road 
which became incorporated into the new trolley road, the value of 
which is lost in assuming that the sum actually expended in mak- 
ing the conversion likewise represents the full cost value of the 
road as it exists at the present day. As a matter of fact, the en- 
tire street pavement of the old horse road referred to was relaid 
or continued in use as before the change, and therefore its original 
cost is properly a part of the total cost value of the new electric 
road. 

The exact amount of pavement thus relaid and its original cost 


are as follows: 

Wood, 16.603 miles by 8 feet, cost 

Cobble, 44.107 miles by 8 feet, cost 258,761.25 
Granite, 7.97 miles by 8 feet, cost 74,811.68 


68.68 miles Total, cost $411,495.93 
Deducting this sum from the deficit first obtained leaves as a 
final deficit $4,406,284.73, and by adding it to the sum actually ex- 
pended in making the change from horse to trolley road, to wit.: 
$825,163.04, makes the total value of the 68.68 miles single-track 
trolley road $1,236,658.97, or an average of $18,006.10 per mile. 


EXHIBIT VI—WEST CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD CO. 
Sec. 1.—Lease of West Side Lines. 


This company was incorporated July 19, 1887. Its original 
capital stock was $10,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares of $100 
each. The original subscribers and directors were: 

David Crawford, 99,497 shares; Richard C. Crawford, 500 
shares; J. Chas. Moore, 1 share; J. A. Reeve, 1 share; Burdetta G 
Barnes, 1 share. At the first meeting of the board of directors 
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Reeve, Barnes and David Crawford resigned and Andrew Craw- 
ford, F. S. Winston and C. T. Yerkes were elected directors in 
their places. 

On November 11, 1887, P. A. B. Widener, W. L. Elkins and 
Wm. H. Kemble apparently owned 6,251 shares of stock of the 
Chicago West Division Railway Company, or one share more than 
one-half the entire capital stock of the last named company. At 
the meeting of the board of directors of the West Chicago St. R. 
R. Co. on November 11, 1887, it was proposed to purchase this 
stock from Widener, Elkins and Kemble, and thereby secure con- 
trol of the road. At the same time it was proposed to lease the 
Chicago West Division Ry. in the following terms: 

Lessee to pay rental equal to 35 per cent. per annum on the 
capital stock of the lessor company, which was at that time and 
still remains $1,250,000; $109,375 per quarter; first payment Jan. 
20, 1888. Lessee to receive the entire gross earnings from August 
31, 1887, meaning the gross passenger receipts, and $37,500 in 
cash. Lessee to assume the outstanding bonded debt of the lessor 
company, which at that time was as follows: 


Certificates of indebtedness dated March 1, 1882, 6 per cent., 20 years.. $125,000.00 
Certificates of indebtedness dated June 1, 1882, 6 per cent., 20 years.. 475,000.00 
Certificates of indebtedness dated July 1, 1887, 5 per cent., 20 years.. 3,440,000.00 


Also note for $30,000, secured by trust deed of Lot 1, Block 4, Suffern’s 
Sub. S. W. % Sec. 6-39-14, 5 per cent., dated April 26, 1886 


The consideration for the lease and the 6,251 shares of stock 
was 4,100 bonds of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., $1,000 each, 5 
per cent, 40 years (to be secured by the 6,251 shares of West 
Division stock), and $6,000,000 in cash, or capital stock, at the op- 
tion of the lessee company. 

It was stipulated in the lease that the lease itself was to bear 
date and take effect as of October 20, 1887, and continue for 999 
years; that if the lessee took up or redeemed all or any part of the 
$4,070,000 outstanding debt the lessor company would issue new 
bonds to the lessee to take their place. Under this stipulation the 
present outstanding $4,070,000 Ist mortgage 44 per cent. bofds of 
the Chicago West Division Ry. Co. were issued May 28, 1892. 

It was further stipulated that the lease was not transferable. 
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This did not, however, apply to the Chicago Passenger Railway, 
which at that time was being operated by the Chicago West Dj- 
vision Railway Company, but it was expressly stipulated that the 
inventory of the property to be turned over by the last named 
company should include the 7,300 shares of the Chicago Passenger 
Ry. Co., then owned by the Chicago West Division Ry. Co., and 
by means of which control of the property of that company was 
also secured under the lease of October 20, 1887. 

The lease also stipulated that the lessee company should build 
not less than 17 miles of cable road and “for the purpose of pre- 
serving the necessary information for an intelligent accounting be- 
tween the parties hereto” an inventory of the property transferable 
was to be made and preserved, “also an account of the cost of all 
permanent improvements to the property demised that is made by 
said lessee other than ordinary repairs, herein provided for, to be 
made by said lessee, etc.” 

Sec. 2.—Construction of Cable Road. 


I have succeeded in obtaining a partial list of the property 
transferred, but for the 17.47 miles of single-track cable road built 


soon after the lease was made I have been able to find no detailed 
account such as would seem to be clearly called for by the terms of 
the lease. The records simply show that on November 17, 1887, 
the board of directors authorized the president to enter into a 
contract with the United States Construction Company to lay a 
cable road on the following streets: 

Madison St., double track, goth St. to Desplaines or Jefferson Sts.; Desplaines 
or Jefferson, double track, Madison to Washington St.; Washington St., Desplaines 
or Jefferson through Washington St. tunnel to sth Ave.; double track and single 
track from 5th Ave. to State St.; State St., Washington to Madison St., single 
track; Madison St., State to 5th Ave., single track; 5th Ave., Madison St. to Wash- 
ington St., single track; Armitage Ave., Milwaukee Ave. to barn, double track; 
Milwaukee Ave., Armitage Ave. to Desplaines or Jefferson, double track ; Desplaines 
or Jefferson, Milwaukee Ave. to Washington St., double track. 

The contract subsequently entered into specified that the Construction Company 
shall furnish all necessary passenger and grip cars; repair and put in good condi- 
tion the Washington St. tunnel and light the same; make all necessary vaults, 
changes of sewer and gas pipes, water pipes, conduits, pavements and any other 
improvements; also engines, engine houses, machinery, cables and all necessaty 
changes of the cars now used on the horse railroads on said lines so to be cabled 
and any additional cars, to thoroughly equip the said cable tracks sufficient to do 
the said railroad company’s business thereon. * * * In short, the said Con- 
struction Company shall furnish and do everything necessary to complete and 
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equip the said cable system except furnishing the real estate on which to erect 
necessary buildings—that to be provided by the said railroad company. 

All patent rights of the Construction Company are conveyed to the railroad 
company. Work to commence within thirty days from receipt of authority from 
the City of Chicago. This authority was contained in the ordinance of March 30, 


1888. 
The consideration to be paid was $4,000,000 in cash or stock 


at the option of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. The company 
elected to pay in stock and “to deliver the same in installments 
from time to time as the work progressed upon estimates approved 
by the president of this company.” The contract required that the 
“$4,000,000 be paid in cash at once to the Construction Company. 
They to put $4,000,000 in capital stock of the West Chicago St. 
R. R. in trust as security for the completion of the contract and re- 
ceive instalments of it back on estimates of the president of the last 
named company of work done.” 

Pursuant to this stipulation, Geo. E. Newlin was on Novem- 
ber 21, 1887, appointed trustee of the stock mentioned. On Octo- 
ber 22, 1890, all of this stock had been delivered to the Construc- 
tion Company by the trustee except 500 shares, and on that date 
these were ordered delivered by the board of directors and the 
Construction Company released from its contract, the same having 
been completed. 


Sec. 3.—Capital Stock Issued. 


The contract for the lease and the purchase of the 6,251 
shares of Chicago West Division Ry. Company stock from Wid- 
ener, Elkins and Kemble for $4,100,000 in Ist mortgage 5 per 
cent, 40-year bonds of the new company and $6,000,000 in cash or 
capital stock was passed and approved by the board of directors 
and stockholders on November 11, 1887, the stockholders voting 
as follows: 

C. T. Yerkes, 99,497 shares; R. C. Crawford, 500 shares; An- 
drew Crawford, 1 share; F. S. Winston, 1 share; J. C. Moore, 1 
share. 

Although the lease between the Chicago West Division Ry. 
Co. and the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. was dated October 20, 
1887, as a matter of fact the new management did not assume 
actual charge of the property until January 12, 1888. Their books 
of account, however, were opened as of December 1, 1887, and the 
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receipts and disbursements from Aug. 31, 1887, subsequently 
posted. 

On the last day of December, 1887, the first entries concern- 
ing the purchase of the 6,251 shares of stock, the lease of the Chi- 
cago West Division Ry. and the contract with the U. S. Con- 
struction Company appear, and these indicate that Widener, Elkins 
and Kemble were paid $5,100,000 for the 6,251 shares of stock and 
$5,000,000 for securing the lease, and the U. S. Construction Com- 
pany $4,000,000 to construct the 17.47 miles of cable system al- 
ready referred to. At the same time Widener, Elkins and Kemble 
are charged with $6,000,000 and the U. S. Construction Company 
$4,000,000, their respective subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
West Chicago St. R. R. Co., and “Capital Stock” account is cred- 
ited with $10,000,000 to balance the transaction on the books. 
Widener, Elkins and Kemble are then credited with having paid 
their subscription of $6,000,000 in cash and the company takes 
credit with having paid them also in cash $1,000,000 on account of 
the 6,251 shares of Chicago West Division stock and $5,000,000 
on account of the lease of the Chicago West Division Ry. 


In the same manner the U. S. Construction Company is cred- 
ited with paying its stock subscription in cash, and as an offset is 
charged with receiving the same amount in cash on account of the 
contract to construct the cable system already referred to. 

The effect and obvious intent of these entries is to make it ap- 
pear from the records that the capital stock was sold for cash and 
incidentally that the transaction in stock was entirely distinct and 
independent of the contract for the construction of the cable sys- 
tem, the purchase of the 6,251 shares of Chicago West Division Ry. 
Co. stock and the lease of the last named road; the fact that the 
contracting parties in each instance were identical was a mere coin- 
cidence without special significance. 


The improbability that any of the capital stock was disposed of 
for cash may be inferred from several collateral facts. 

(1) It was expressly stipulated in the lease and in the cable 
construction contract that payment might be made in cash or capital 
stock at the option of the Railroad Company, which reservation, 
though not conclusive in itself, is presumptive that payment was 
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made in capital stock, being the most convenient and economical 
form of payment. 


(2) The parties to whom the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. was 
indebted being likewise indebted to the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. in precisely the same sum, one obligation being offset by the 
other, the most natural supposition is that the simplest and most 
direct method of settlement was adopted, which would have been 
to exchange the stock for receipted vouchers representing pay- 
ments on account of the construction contract, lease, etc. 

(3) Four millions of capital stock was placed in the hands of 
Geo. E. Newlin, as trustee, to be paid over to the U. S. Construc- 
tion Co. in installments as work progressed on the cable system. 

The total cost of the cable system, according to the contract, 
was not to exceed four million dollars, and so far as the “Con- 
struction” account shows this entire sum was paid to the U. S. 
Construction Company in cash in advance of any work done by that 
company; thereupon the latter company returned the money to 
the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., in payment of its subscription, 
receiving in return the $4,000,000 capital stock referred to above, 
which it deposited in trust as a guarantee that it would complete 
the construction cf the cable system. 

Aside from the unusual character of the guarantee—the 
amount on deposit at all times being more than sufficient to cover 
any loss that the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. might sustain by be- 
ing compelled to relet the contract—it will be noticed that the 
stock itself is supposed to have been paid for with the $4,000,000 
received from the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. 

A careful examination of the books of the company shows 
that at no time prior to or approximating the date of the cable 
contract, November 17, 1887, was the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. 
in possession of so large a sum as $4,000,000 in cash, and there- 


fore could not have made any such payment to the U. S. Construc- 
tion Co. 


It had only its $10,000,000 in capital stock with which to pay 
for anything. Its first issue of bonds ($4,100,000) had not yet 
been printed, and in fact were not authorized till April 9, 1888, and 
it had not yet come into actual possession of the property or funds 
of the Chicago West Division Ry. Co., and therefore could not 
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make use of the receipts of that company from August 31, 188), 
which under the lease were to be turned over. 

It is very plain that no such sum in cash was paid to the U. 
S. Construction Co. by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. as stated in 
its books, and it is equally clear that the $4,000,000 in stock de- 
posited in trust by the U. S. Construction Co. was not paid for at 
the time of its deposit, and therefore the instalments of stock sub- 
sequently paid over to the U. S. Construction Co. by the trustee 
from time to time were not a release of any part of the supposed 
guarantee deposit but actual payments in stock for work done as 
it progressed.” 

The only entry in the books to show the payment of $4,000,000 
for the cable system is that of December 31, 1887, as already 
stated, and as that could not have been paid in cash it is fair to 
presume that it was paid in stock, the only available means the 
company possessed at that time of paying any such sum. 

Immediately the stock was issued and became a liability of the 
company, it was necessary to offset it with an entry on the other 
side of the ledger, and this was done by opening “Construction” 
account and debiting it at once with $4,000,000, although there was 
nothing in the way of tangible property to show for it. 


Sec. 4.—Payment for Negotiating Lease. 


The supposed receipt of $6,000,000 in cash from Widener, 
Elkins and Kemble, in full payment of their subscription to the 
capital stock, and the immediate repayment of the money to them 
—$5,000,000 on account of the lease which they had negotiated 
and which had been signed and approved by both parties, by the 
lessor on October 29, 1887, and by the lessee on November 11, 
1887, and $1,000,000 in advance for the 6,251 shares of Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co. stock which they were to deliver—are en- 
tries of a similar character, although the money or a cheque for 


* Even if it had been in possession, the gross receipts from August 31, 1887, to 
December 31, 1887, when the transfer was made, without any deduction for operat- 
ing expenses in the meantime, were less than one-quarter the sum supposed to have 
= in cash to the United States Construction Company prior to December 
31, 1887. 

* In this connection it may be well to call attention to the absence of any provi- 
sion in the contract for the forfeiture of the whole or any part of the guarantee 
deposit for non-fulfillment of the contract, which in itself rendered the supposed 
guarantee of no value, and under the circumstances was useless, since the deposit 
would revert to its proper owner in that contingency. 
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$6,000,000 might have actually been passed back and forth, but the 
improbability and inutility of such a movement is plain, since it 
was needless to effect a set-off in the accounts. 

It is not part of my functions to enter into the question of the 
reasonableness of the charge of $5,000,000 for simply negotiating 
the lease between the two railroad companies, one of which al- 
ready controlled the acts of the other by reason of its ownership of 
a majority of the capital stock or for which ownership provision 
had already been made, but simply to state the facts as I find them. 
At the same time it would be impossible to pass over such a pay- 
ment for services without comment, especially as the necessity for 
such service on the part of outside parties is not in the remotest 
degree apparent. 

So far as the entries in the books are concerned, no attempt is 
made to conceal the payment of $5,000,000 to Widener, Elkins and 
Kemble for negotiating the lease, although a consolidation of ac- 
counts two years after the payment may have had that for its ob- 
ject. Up to December 31, 1890, an account was carried on the 
ledger showing a debit balance of $5,000,000 under the title 
“Leasehold.” On that date it was closed out and the balance 
transferred to a new account entitled “Cable Road, Power Station, 
Lease and Equipment,” and to the same account was transferred 
$4,000,000 from the general “Construction” account, making a 
total to the debit of that account of $9,000,000, which has been 
carried through the trial balances of the company each year since. 

So far as this entry affected the construction account, it ex- 
plicitly states that it is made “so that ‘Construction’ account will 
show the expenditures for new work other than that done by the 
U. S. Construction Ce.,” which is correct. 

The payment of $1,000,000 to Widener, Elkins and Kemble, 
however, seems to have been premature and forced, as the con- 
tract for the delivery of the 6,251 shares of Chicago West Division 
Ry. Co. shares allowed them two years from November 11, 1887, in 
which to make the delivery; and the $4,100,000 of Ist mortgage 
bonds, the principal part of the consideration, were not author- 


ized until April 9, 1888, and not delivered to them until May 15, 
1888. 


A careful scrutiny of all the entries in the books, and con- 
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sideration of all the circumstances in connection with the issue of 
the capital stock and bonds, leads me to believe that the sole pur- 
pose of the promoters was to gain possession of the entire capital 
stock of the company in advance of the delivery of the 6,251 shares 
of West Division stock and the commencement of the work of in- 
stalling the proposed cable system. The redepositing of $4,000- 
000 of the stock under the pretext of guaranteeing the completion 
of the cable contract was, in effect, the return of that much stock 
to cover the cost of construction, but the $6,000,000 retained by the 
promoters evidently represented their profits. 


Sec. 5.—Mr. Yerkes’ Interpretation of the Lease. 


The precise distinction on the books in recording the issue of 
the stock to Widener, Elkins and Kemble and the VU. S. Construc- 
tion Co., and the exact division of the stock and bonds between 
them and for the purposes shown by the books of account, have, in 
my judgment, no real significance, as all of these parties were, to- 
gether with the management of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., 
practically one and the same institution, with interests in common 
and controlled by the same motive from long association. 

Furthermore, Mr. Yerkes’ own explanation of the circum- 
stances accords with this supposition: 

“With the object in view of accomplishing a certain end, two contracts were 
made. That end was that Elkins, Widener and Kemble and the United States Con- 
struction Company were to furnish to the West Chicago Street Railroad Company 
6,251 shares of West Division stock and a cable plant. 

“Tt was agreed between the parties in interest that for the cable plant the rail- 
road company was to pay $10,000,000 in cash or stock, and for the 6,251 shares of 
West Division stock $4,100,000 of first mortgage bonds. 

“At the time the contracts were made the railroad company insisted that $10,- 
000,000 of stock should be delivered only as the work progressed and on engineers’ 
certificates. This did not suit the plans of Elkins, Widener and Kemble, who in- 
sisted that they should receive at least one-half of the stock before the work com- 
menced, so that they could arrange with some of their associates for money. 

“Finally the railroad company agreed to give them $6,000,000 of stock at once 
and $4,000,000 of stock as the work progressed. 

“The contracts were made in accordance with this arrangement. The contract 
was made with the construction company for $4,000,000 of stock, and with Elkins, 
Widener and Kemble for $6,000,000 of stock and $4,100,000 of bonds, the object 
being to place the matter in such a position that the stockholders of the West 
Chicago Company could not complain that the stock was delivered before value was 
received by the railroad company. 

“As the construction company and Elkins, Widener and Kemble were the same, 
they were willing to take it in this way. 
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“Of course there had to be some consideration given for the delivery of this 
$6,000,000 of stock. That consideration was named in the contract as obtaining the 
oe making the entries for these different items, the terms of the contracts were 
held to. Really the agreement was that the railroad should pay $10,000,000 of stock 
for the work done. 

“J would say, further, that the $6,000,000 of stock which Elkins and Widener 
received went to the United States Construction Company, the United States Con- 
struction Company using it in payment of the work.” 

In the absence of the books of the U. S. Construction Co. it is 
dificult to state what the actual cost of the cable plant was. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Yerkes, the cost was $7,800,000, leaving $2,200,000 
to cover any discount at which the stock may have been disposed 
of by the Construction Co. and the profit to the promoters. 

‘In the case of the North Chicago St. R. R. cable plant, the 
actual cost is stated to have been $4,200,000. In that instance the 
plant consisted of 114 miles of single-track road and necessary 
power houses, etc., while in the case of the West Chicago St. R. R. 
plant 17.47 miles single track cable road, etc., were built, which at 
$7,800,000 would seem to indicate that the difference in cost is ap- 
proximately in proportion to the difference in mileage. But this 
is not conclusive, for obvious reasons. 

I have made every endeavor to obtain access to the books of 
the U. S. Construction Co., in order to ascertain the exact cost of 
both plants, and have suggested that it was in the interests of the 
companies themselves to show beyond question that the West Side 
system cost $7,800,000 and the North Side $4,200,000, as claimed, 
but without success.! 


*From Mr. J. C. Moore, the present secretary and treasurer of the North Chi- 
cago Street Railroad Company, who kept the Chicago books of the United States 
Construction Company during the period of construction, I learned that most of the 
purchases of iron and other heavy material and the making and payment of sub- 
contracts were made directly from the Philadelphia office of the company, and there- 
fore do not appear on the Chicago books; and that the latter books contain the dis- 
bursements for labor only, and therefore would afford no satisfactory information 
as to the total cost. These books were forwarded to Philadelphia when the work 
was completed. I have asked for these books, nevertheless, or for the privilege of 
examining the general books of the company in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Yerkes consented to my request, and he not only consented but actually pro- 
duced every book and paper accessible which I have called for, although indisposed 
to do so in the beginning of my investigation, and, I understand, wrote to Mr. 
Widener at Philadelphia, requesting for me the privilege of examining the construc- 
tion company’s books. A few days later he informed me that he had received word 
from Mr. Widener that he (Widener) did not know where the books were. ‘% 

_ am indisposed to believe that Mr. Yerkes has otherwise than stated the truth 
in this effort to obtain access to the books mentioned, as it is clearly in his interest 
to produce the records in support of his statements, since the result of my examina- 
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Sec, 6.—Market Value of West Division Railway Stock. 


In the course of my investigation I obtained from Mr. Webb, 
the secretary, an official statement of the net profits of the Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co. for the ten months preceding its lease to the 
West Chicago St. R. R. Co., which seems to show the basis upon 
which the guaranteed rental of 35 per cent. per annum was after- 
wards made. 

From this statement it would appear that the net profits for the 
period mentioned were $364,161.85, or at the rate of 35 per cent. 
per annum on the capital stock of $1,250,000. On a 5 per cent, 
basis this would give the stock a market value of $700 per share, 
or an aggregate of $8,750,000, and 6,251 shares would represent a 
market value of $4,375,700. 

According to the contract with Widener, Elkins and Kemble, 
the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. paid $5,100,000 for 6,251 shares, or 
at the rate of $815.86 per share. This accords with the sworn 
statement of the company filed with the New York Stock Exchange 
at the time of listing the securities, but is in conflict with Mr. 
Yerkes’ own statement, quoted above, that the $4,100,000 first 
mortgage bonds were issued in payment of the 6,251 shares of West 
Division stock. 

Considering the importance of this information in determining 
the value received by the company in return for its securities, it is 
necessary to briefly state a few reasons for believing that the aver- 
age price paid the actual owners of these shares was between $655 
and $656 per share. 

It will be remembered that the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. was 
not incorporated till July 19, 1887; nevertheless the 1896 issue of 
the Economist Street Railway Supplement states, as coming from re- 





tion thus far shows an apparently excessive profit to the promoters of the North and 
West Side roads. But as it is a matter of public notoriety that for several years he 
has not been on the most friendly terms with his former colleagues, it is therefore 
not unreasonable to presume that his influence with them is less than formerly. They 
certainly cannot have the same motive for submitting their private acts to public 
scrutiny. 

As regards Mr. Yerkes himself, this report will show, without the necessity of 
making the statement, that I have had access generally to all the facts concerning 
his companies, and that my examination covers practically their whole history from 
their inception down to January 1, 1898. In no case have I been satisfied to accept 
information from him or any of his subordinates except where I have subsequently 
had the opportunity of verifying it by reference to the records themselves. In all 
cases where I have received information without such verification, the circumstances 
are explicitly stated herein, as well as the reasons for introducing it. 
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liable authority, that one month earlier, or “in June, 1887, negotia- 
tions were closed between Chas. T. Yerkes and his associates and 
the officers of the Chicago West Division Ry. Co., by which Mr. 
Yerkes acquired 6,251 shares, or one more than a majority of the 
capital stock outstanding. The price paid was $650 a share, ar- 
rangements being made for the payment of that amount in several 
installments.” 


The first proposition presented to the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. for the purchase of these shares was on November 11, 1887, 
and according to the terms agreed upon, Widener, Elkins and 
Kemble were given two years in which to make delivery, which 
would seem to indicate that the desired number of shares was yet 
to be acquired by them. 

As the action of the market price for some time before and 
after this date has a direct bearing upon the price paid, it may be 
stated that on June 12, 1886, the quotations on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange were $400 per share bid and $425 asked. These were 
the ruling quotations for the balance of the year 1886. On May 
27, 1887, or one month before the deal was closed, according to the 
Economist's supplement, the price bid was $475 and $600 asked. As 
late as December 30, 1887, the price asked was $700 per share, with 
no bidders. This was the highest price asked for the shares at any 
time up to the close of the year 1887, so far as the public quotations 
show, and would indicate that if the officers of the Chicago West 
Division Ry. Co. were in a position to guarantee the delivery of 
6,251 shares as early as June, 1887, the price stipulated did not ex- 
ceed an average of $656. Even if the transaction was still open 
after that date, the price, in any event, did not exceed $700 per 
share, the highest quotation reached on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, if such quotations are any indication of the exchange value 
of the stock. 

As the range of prices asked was from $600 on May 27, 1887, 
to $700 on December 30, 1887, it naturally follows that the average 
price was between the two, and as $4,100,000 in bonds was issued on 
the deposit of 6,251 shares, this would make the average value of 
each share a little less than $656, which was undoubtedly the*aver- 
age price paid for it. 

A strong reason for presuming that the average price paid for 
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the stock was the basis for the issue of the bonds is the fact that 
that was the plan previously adopted in the first issue of bonds by 
the North Chicago St. R. R. Co.; in fact, the whole general plan of 
financing both roads was precisely similar except in this single in- 
stance, if the assumption set forth above is incorrect. 

The statement of Mr. Yerkes that the entire original capital 
stock of $10,000,000 was set aside to pay for the cable system, and 
that the actual cost was $7,800,000, makes it safe to presume that 
the usual profit of 20 per cent. was contemplated on the estimated 
cost. Furthermore, nothing is said in the lease of November 17, 
1887, about $1,000,000 in capital stock being set aside as part pay- 
ment of the 6,251 shares of West Division stock, all of which seems 
to show that $4,100,000 in bonds was issued to provide the funds 
with which to pay for the 6,251 shares of West Division stock and 
$1,000,000 in stock was charged to the cost of these shares, in 
order to allow the promoters a profit of that amount for negotiat- 
ing the sale. 

However desirous Mr. Yerkes and his associates may have 
been to secure control of these shares, it is reasonable to suppose 
that there was a limit to the price they were willing to pay for them, 
and this limit was undoubtedly the earning power of the road 
itself. As has already been stated, the net earnings for the first ten 
months of 1887 were $364,161.85, or at the rate of 35 per cent. per 
annum on the capital stock. That rate was actually guaranteed on 
the 6,249 shares of outstanding free stock, and by depositing the 
6,251 shares in trust and issuing $4,100,000 5 per cent. bonds 
against them the transaction was equivalent to a guarantee of 35 
per cent. on the 6,251 shares also. To have issued $5,100,000 in 
bonds would have increased the guarantee more than the property 
was earning, which would have been to assume a risk inconsistent 
with sound financiering, particularly as interest had also to be 
earned on the new capital to be invested in developing the 
property. 


This fact would seem to show more than anything else, that 
even if Widener, Elkins and Kemble were the actual owners of the 
entire 6,251 shares, and not merely the holders of an option on all 
or a portion of them, the price which they paid to obtain them did 
not exceed $4,100,000 in the aggregate, and as the $1,000,000 in 
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stock paid them (in addition to the $4,100,000 bonds) did not rep- 
resent any outlay in money on their part, they could well afford to 
waive any immediate share in the earnings of the company until 
such time as, under their management, the property could be made 
to develop additional earning power. 

As only $14,100,000 in stock and bonds were issued, if $5,100,- 
ooo were paid for the 6,251 shares of Chicago West Division Ry. 
Co. stock, according to the books, then only $9,000,000 could have 
been set aside for the construction of the cable system, which is 
$1,000,000 less than Mr. Yerkes claims. And if the presumption is 
that Mr. Yerkes desires to make the profits of the promoters ap- 
pear as little as possible, he loses an advantage of $1,000,000 by 
adhering to the statement that $10,000,000 and not $9,000,000 was 
the correct amount, for it would seem much more probable that 
whatever was paid out for the 6,251 shares of West Division stock 
went to the original owners of that stock than that the promoters 
added anything to the cost for their own benefit, especially as there 
was no particular necessity of concealing so comparatively small a 
sum as $1,000,000 for what might, under some conditions, be a 
reasonable charge for their services in securing control of the Chi- 
cago West Division Ry. when they were at no pains to conceal a 
charge of $5,000,000 for practically the same service in giving ex- 
pression to that control in a formal lease of the road. 


Sec. 7.—Value of West Chicago Street Railway Stock. 


Considering that the earnings of the road were fully mort- 
gaged by the guaranteed rental of 35 per cent. on the capital stock 
of the Chicago West Division Ry., leaving the prospective increase 
in earnings to take care of the $10,000,000 new capital of the West 
Chicago St. R. R. Co., it has suggested itself to me that possibly 
the last named stock was not considered as worth par at the time 
of its issue, or, if sold in the market to provide funds to construct 
the proposed cable system might not have realized the full $10,- 
000,000 in cash. 

Such a supposition finds no support in the official records of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, as the earliest quotation of the stock 
of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. was on June 14, 1889, to-wit: 
103 asked and 102} bid. There is nothing to show that it possessed 
any lower value at any time previous unless such an assumption 
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may be drawn from the report of the treasurer of the company for 
the year 1888, read at the annual meeting of the stockholders on 
January 8, 1880, viz: 
Capital stock, including $4,000,000 United States Construction Company, 

held to complete contract 
Bonded indebtedness 
G. Ww, Div. Ry. rental 


interest 


“ “ 


Fixed charges 


Receipts, 1888 


$2,846,395. 
Expenses, 1888 Spe. 


2,890,302.05 


$43,006.31 
Cash on hand January 1, 1888 


$185,373.71 
Less deficit oie 


$141,467.40 
This report, however, does not indicate the true condition of 
the company, nor agree with the books of the company, which 


show that the gross receipts and operating expenses of the com- 
pany were as follows: 


Balance on hand January 1, 1889 


Gross receipts $2,835,002.35 
Operating expenses 1,846,337.23 


Net from operation 
Deduct interest and rentals 


Net earnings 


Out of these earnings dividends had been paid at regular inter- 
vals during the year as follows: April 28, 1888, 14 per cent.; July 
26, 1888, 1} per cent.; November 5, 1888, 1} per cent.; and at the 
meeting of the directors on February 11, 1889, a further dividend 
of 1} per cent. was paid, thereby establishing the stock as a 5 per 
cent. per annum dividend paying security as early as April 28, 1888. 

Considering that the construction contract provided that work 
on the cable system should commence within 30 days of the grant- 
ing of permission by the City of Chicago, and that such permission 
was not issued till March 30, 1888, or accepted by the company 
till April 2, 1888, it is very evident that the stock had an estab- 
lished par value, if not higher, before a dollar of it was disposed of 
for the purpose of providing funds for the construction of the cable 
system. 
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Sec. 8.—Capital Expenditures, 1887-1897. 

The total expenditures of this company other than operating 
expenses, that is, the sum expended in the purchase of property, 
construction and reconstruction of roads, buildings, etc., from date 
of organization down to December 31, 1897, were $29,615,628.13, 
distributed as follows: 


Chicago Passenger Railway $1,156,749.52 
Chicago West Division Railway 
West Chicago Street Railroad 


$20,615,628.13 
The following schedules show the details for each of the roads 


named: 
CHICAGO PASSENGER RAILWAY. 


2836 miles single track horse road, converted into cable road by the 

U.S. Construction Company; contract price per mile, $164,723.65... $466,056.28 
0.314 mile single track new cable road, at $139,221.37 43,715.51 
4.396 miles S. T. new horse road, at $23,825.68 104,737.66 
201 miles S. T. horse road converted into trolley road, at $24,204.17.... 48,650.39 
26.575 miles horse road, S. T., converted into trolley, at $18,573.46 493,589.68 


$1,156,749.52 
CHICAGO WEST DIVISION RAILWAY COMPANY 

13.404 miles single track horse road converted into cable road by U. S. 

Construction Company, at $164,723.65 
11.655 miles single track new cable road, built by West Chicago Street 

Railroad Company, at $96,455.43 
0.321 mile single track new cable road, at $139,221.37 
1.96 miles single track new horse road 
68.68 miles single track new horse road converted into trolley road, at 

$11,985.48 825,163.04 
Western avenue electric power house 520,455.65 
Halsted street car house improvements 
New building, Clybourn Place 
Miscellaneous items 


Total expenditures for betterments 
Add payments to Widener, Elkins & Kemble— 
For controlling interest in the stock of the Chicago West Division 
Railway Company 
For securing lease of the Chicago West Division Railway Company. 5,000,000.00 


$14,969,908.38 
WEST CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD. 
1.23 miles single cable road, built by U. S. Construction Company; con- 
tract price, $164,723.65 per mile 
Three power houses and machinery, built by U. S. Construction Co 
155 grip cars, built by U. S. Construction Company 
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50.32 miles single track horse road, built by West Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company, at $22,499.57 1,132,178.36 
25.97 miles single track new trolley road, built by West Chicago Street 
Railroad Company, at $18,573.46 482,352.76 
50.32 miles single track horse road converted into trolley road, at $11,- 
985.48 601,109.45 
Miscelleaneous items charged to construction account— 
Taylor street bridge 
Taylor street viaduct 
Halsted and Kedzie street viaducts 
Ogden avenue viaduct 
Milwaukee avenue viaduct 
Steel rails and asphalt for Madison street 
Franchise petitions 
Interest and dist. on bonds 
f 661,614.00 
Equipment— 
Horse cars 
Grip cars, trailers, etc 
Electrical equipment 
; 1,756,042.11 
Machinery— 
Blue Island avenue power house $173,240.47 
Van Buren street power house 116,627.53 
Desplaines street power house 72,971.60 
54,685.68 
53,455-65 
470,981.02 


Electrical ronduits, Western avenue 79,112.64 
Miscellaneous property in use— 


Car heaters 

Registers 

Storehouse supplies 

Horses 

Telephone and signal system 
Car shop stock 

Cables 

Punches 

Gripmen’s tools 


252,817.28 

Advance to feeder lines and connections— 

Cicero & Proviso Street Railway Company $159,510.10 

Ogden Street Railway Company .. + 308,662.42 

Lake Street Elevated Railroad Company cos | =SQ077.1S 

Chicago & Jefferson Urban. Transit Company 7,911.23 

Suburban Railroad Company 18,139.31 

North Chicago Street Railroad Company 

North Chicago Electric Railway Company 

Chicago Electric Transit Company 

West Chicago Street Railroad Tunnel Company 


Accounts receivable— 
Naugle, Holcomb & Co 
City of Chicago 
Suspense 


Central Trust Company of New York, to redeem cer- 
tificates of Ind 
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Central Trust Company of New York to redeem coupons 129,000.00 
Bank of America, New York, to redeem coupons 
Track depression 


Bills receivable 

Stocks and bonds— 
West Chicago Street Railroad Debentures 
Chicago & Jefferson Urban transit bonds 
West Chicago Railroad Consols 
West Chicago Railroad stocks 


Real estate and buildings— 
Prior to introduction of trolley system— 
For cable roads 
For horse roads 173,681.77 


’ os sae 4 POET 1706.36 
Less charge to Chicago Western Division Railroad 
Company $64,643.20 


= , $753,123.16 
Since introduction of trolley system 
Miscellaneous improvements 
Special assessments 


Of the property represented by the above expenditures there 
existed December 31, 1897, the following items at their original 
cost value: 

CHICAGO PASSENGER RAILWAY. 
2.836 miles single track cable road built by United States Construction 
Company; contract price, $164,723.65 per mile; estimated price, 
$06,455.43 per mile 
0.314 mile single track cable at $139,221.37 43,715.51 
2.01 miles single track trolley at $24,204.17 48,650.39 
26.575 miles single track trolley at $18,573.46 493,589.68 


$859,503.18 
Showing a depreciation of $297,246.34 as follows: 4.396 miles 
new horse road torn up and trolley road built in its place; original 
cost of horse road, 4.396 miles, at $23.825.68, total $104,737.66, and 
$192,508.68 difference between contract price and estimated cost 
of 2.836 miles cable road built by U. S. Construction Co. 
CHICAGO WEST DIVISION RAILWAY. 
13.404 miles single track cable road built by U. S. Construction Com- 
pany; contract price, $164,723.65 per mile; estimated, $96,455.43 
per mile $1,292,888.56 
11.655 miles single track cable road built by West Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company ; actual cost per mile, $96,455.43 1,124,188.06 
0.321 mile single track cable road built by West Chicago Street Rail- 
toad Company; actual cost at $139,221.37 
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68.68 miles single track trolley road converted from horse road; actual 
cost of converting, $11,985.48 
Western avenue power house, building 


Western avenue power house, machinery 


825,163.04 


; 520,455.65 
Halsted street car house improvements 


New building, Clybourn Place 


Showing a depreciation of $11,097,969.82 as follows: 

Difference in contract price and estimated cost of the 13.404 miles 
cable road built by the U. S. Construction Company 

1.96 miles single track horse road converted into trolley road; 
original cost of horse road, $23,825.68 per mile 

Miscellaneous expenditures covered by the above values 

Price paid Widener, Elkins & Kemble for 6,251 shares of Chicago 
West Division Railway Company stock; omitted as an asset 
for reasons that will appear later 5, 100,000.00 

Price paid Widener, Elkins & Kemble for negotiating the lease of the 
Chicago West Division Railway Company to the West Chicago 
Street Railroad Company 


$11,097,969.82 


WEST CHICAGO STREET RAILROAD. 
1.23 miles single track cable road built by U. S. Construction Com- 

pany; contract price, $164,723.65 per mile; estimated price per 

mile, $96,455. $118,640.18 
25.97 miles single track new trolley road, complete, including street 

paving, at $18,573.46 482,352.76 
50.32 miles single track trolley road converted from horse road; actual 

cost of converting same, $11,985.48 per mile. Total, $601,109.45. 
50.32 miles of street pavement relaid, originally part of 50.32 miles 

single track horse road torn up and replaced with trolley road. 

Total square yards, 236,168, divided as follows: 

19,712 square yards Granite at $2.00 

23,607 square yards Cobble at 1.25 

192,849 square yards Wood at 1. 192,849.00 


236,168 $261,781.75 

Add cost of converting above 
50.32 miles single track trolley, complete, at $17,148.08 
Equipment on hand December 31, 1897— 

364 box cars at $900 

421 open cars at $725 

258 grip cars at $650 

401 box motor cars at $1,000 

415 open motor cars at $825 

I trolley party car, $1,200 

5 mail cars at 

36 sweepers at $300 

49 snow plows at $400 

35 salters at $200 
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7 sprinklers at $250 
60 other vehicles at $100 


as ——_1,594,750.00 
(The details of the remaining items, as well as the totals, are the same 


as in the schedule of expenditures given on a preceding page, 

nothing being marked from the original.) 
Machinery $470,981.02 
Electric conduits, Western avenue 79,112.64 
Three power houses and machinery built by U. S. Construction Com- 

pany (see estimate) 
Miscellaneous property in use 252,817.28 
Due from feeder lines and connections 785,305.20 
Accounts receivable 1,027,920.99 
Bills receivable 86,969.98 
Stocks and bonds 3,302,264.00 
Miscellaneous real estate and buildings 1,523,324.45 


$11,585,607.60 


Total expended, West Chicago Street Railroad Company 
Total cost value of property existing December 31, 1897 


Depreciation 
Following are the details of the depreciation: 
Difference in contract price and estimated cost of the 1.23 miles single 
track cable road built by the U. S. Construction Company 
50.32 miles single track horse road converted into trolley road; original 
cost, $1,132,178.36. Deduct for street pavement relaid. .$261,781.75 
870,396.61 
286,192.11 
661,614.00 


$1,903,272,63 


SUMMARY. 
Total expendi- Cost value assets 
tures. December 31,1897. Depreciation. 
Chicago Passenger Railway.... $1,156,749.52 $859,503.18 $297,246.34 
Chicago West Division Railway. 14,969,908.38 3,872,028.56 11,097,969.82 
West Chicago Street Railroad.. 13,488,880.23 11,585,607.60 1,903,272.63 
Totals $20,615,628.13 $16,317,139.34 $13,2098,488.79 
Sec. 9,—Financial Condition, 1897. 


The lease of March 15, 1889, with the Chicago Passenger Ry. 
stipulated that the 2.836 miles horse road of that company con- 
verted into cable road was to be paid for by the West Chicago St. 
R. R. Co. The contract price paid the U. S. Construction Com- 
pany for converting the road was $164,723.65 per mile, or $466,- 
056.28, and this amount should be transferred in the above sum- 
mary from the Chicago Passenger Ry. account to that of the West 
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Chicago St. R. R., leaving the cost value $273,547.60 to stand, as 
it is, in the second column, since the improvement accrues to the 
first named company. 

The $5,100,000 representing the 6,251 shares of the Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co. and the $5,000,000 paid for negotiating the 
lease of that company should likewise be transferred in the sum- 
mary from the Chicago West Division Ry. account to that of the 
West Chicago St. R. R. 

There should also be taken into account the settlement by 
arbitration May 9, 1896, between the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co, 
and its lessee, by the terms of which the former company was 
charged with $250,000 as its proportion of the Western Ave. elec- 
tric power house, and the fact that that company actually paid to 
the lessee company $891,534.75, part of which was on account of 
the award mentioned, although the improvement was actually to 
the property of the Chicago West Division Ry. Co. 

With the changes noted a new summary would be as follows: 

SUMMARY NO. 2. 
Expenditures. Cost value assets. Appreciation. 
Chicago Passenger Railway.... $49,158.49 $859,503.18 $810,344.69 
Depreciation. 
Chicago West Division Railway 4,869,908.38 3,872,028.56 997,969.82 
West Chicago Street Railroad.. 23,804,936.51 11,585,607.60 12,219,328.91 
$28,724,093. 38 $16,317,139.34 $12,406,954.04 

It will be remembered that at the time of the lease of the 
balance in the hands of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. on Decem- 
ber 31, 1897, the sum will represent the total book-value of the 
assets of that company on the date mentioned. 

If to the total of the first column is added the $353,972.19 cash 
Chicago Passenger Ry. there was turned over to the West Chi. St. 
R. R. Co. real estate and buildings representing a cost value of 
$661,202.99, and subsequently another piece of property costing 
$100,000, making a total of $761,202.99, representing real estate 
and buildings, still in the possession of the lessee company Decem- 
ber 31, 1897. 

There was also transferred 29.79 miles single track horse road, 
representing a cost value of $709,767.01, of which 2.38 miles only, 
representing a cost value of $56,705.12, remained on December 


31, 1897. 
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There was also 98.45 miles single track horse road of the Chi- 
cago West Division Ry. transferred at the date of the lease of that 
road by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., of which 6.26 miles, repre- 
senting a cost value of $123,046.43, remained in existence Decem- 
ber 31, 1897. 

The real estate and buildings of the Chicago West Division 
Ry. Co. existing at the date of the lease, and still in the possession 
of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. on December 31, 1897, repre- 
sented a cost value of $449,158.73 and $927,984 respectively. In 
the subsequent conversion of part of the old horse road into trolley 
road, 7.97 miles of granite pavement, 16.603 miles wood and 44.107 
miles of cobble pavement, representing an aggregate cost value of 
$411,495.93, was relaid and now forms part of the present trolley 
road. 

If these items were incorporated into the above summary they 
would produce the following result, viz: 

SUMMARY NO. 3. 
Book value assets. 
Chicago Passenger Railway.... $49,158.49 


Chicago West Division Railway. 4,869,908.38 
West Chicago Street Railroad... 24,158,908.70 


Cost value. 
$1,677,411.29 
5,783,713.65 
11,585,607.60 


Depreciation. 
$1,628,252.80 
913,715.27 
12,573,301.10 





$29,078,065.57 $19,046,732.54 $10,031,333.03 
The cost value of the assets of the two lessor companies are 
apparently in excess of the book value, according to the last sum- 
mary, but this is because the first column shows the liabilities of 
these companies to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. only, whereas, 
if the remaining liabilities are considered, the result would be as 
follows : 
SUMMARY NO. 4. 
Total Cost value of 


Liabilities. Properties. Deficit. 


Chicago Passenger Railway... . $3,123,458.49 
Chicago West Division Railway. 10,189,998.38 
West Chicago Street Railroad. . 28,358,252.67 


$41,671,709.54 
The liabilities in detail are as follows: 


Chi. Pass. 
Ry. Co. 
$1,340,300.00 

400,000.00 
1,334,000.00 


Capital stock 
First mortgage bonds 
Consol mortgage bonds 


$1,677,411.29 
5,783,713.65 
11,585,607.60 


$1,446,047.20 
4,406,284.73 
16,772,645.07 





$19,046,732.54 


Chi. W. Div. 
Ry. Co. 
$1,250,000.00 


$22,624,977.00 


W. Chi. St. 
R. R. Go. 
$13,189,000.00 
3,969,000.00 
6,031,000.00 
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Certificates of Ind.: 
June 1, 1891 
December 1, 1891 
December 1, 1804 
Due W. Chicago St. Railroad. . 
Miscellaneous 


$2,000.00 
3,000.00 





$3,123,458.49 $10,189,998. 38 
It will be noticed that the bonded indebtedness of the Chicago 


Passenger Ry. Co. and of the West Chicago Street R. R. Co. is 
greater than the value of the property mortgaged to secure its pay- 
ment, and that while the cost value of the property of the Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co. is $1,713,713.65 in excess of the bonded 
indebtedness of that company, this excess falls $3,156,284.73 short 
of being sufficient to liquidate the claim of the West Chicago St, 
R. R. Co. for $4,869,998.38 expended for betterments to the prop- 
erty of the Chicago West Division Ry. Co. It will also be noticed 
that the assets of neither of the three roads are sufficient to pay 
their bonded and floating indebtedness and leave any residue for 
the redemption of the capital stock, as will be seen by the following 
statement: 
Bonds and float- Cost value of 
ing debt. property. Deficit. 

Chicago Passenger Ry. Co $1,783,158.49 $1,677,411.29 $105,747.20 


Chicago West Division Railway 8,939,998.38 5,783,713.65 3,1 56,284.73 
West Chicago Street Railroad.. 15,169,252.67 13,200,321.25 1,869,931.42 





$25,892,409.54 $20,760,446.19 $5,131,963.35 
Add to this the capital stock and we have the total deficit as 
follows: 


Deficit as above. Capital stock. Total deficit. 
Chicago Passenger Ry. Co $105,747.20 $1,340,300.00 $1,446,047.20 
Chicago West Division Railway. 3,156,284.73 1,250,000.00 4,406,284.73 
West Chicago Street Railroad.. 1,869,931.42 13,189,000.00 15,058,931.42 


Totals $5,131,963.35 $15,779,300.00 $20,911,263.35 
Sec. 10.—Cost of Cable Construction. 

As already fully explained on a preceding page, it has been 
necessary to estimate the detailed cost of the original cable system, 
built under contract by the U. S. Construction Co., in order to com- 
plete the foregoing summary, and as the cost thus incorporated is 
not conclusive, and at best only approximates the actual cost, it 
may not be out of place to submit for consideration at this time 
the following facts upon which the estimate in detail is based: 
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The lease of October 20, 1887, provided for the construction 
of “at least 17 miles” of fully equipped and operative cable road, 
with all the necessary power houses, machinery and equipment. 
The books of the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. show that $4,000,000 
was paid to the U. S. Construction Co. for the system complete, 
and the payment is represented in the books by the single entry of 
that amount to the debit of construction account. No details are 
given in the books, nor have I been able to find on file any schedule 
of any character from which to make up a list of the property trans- 
ferred and its cost value, either in detail or bulk.1 At the same 
time, such estimates as have been incorporated into this report are 
approximately correct, and, therefore, do not detract materially 
from the value of the report itself. 


In one sense these estimates are preferable to the records 
themselves, as the singular fact is presented of Mr. Yerkes dis- 
puting the official records of his own company. In other words, 
the records show that $4,000,000 was paid to the U. S. Construc- 
tion Co. for the original West Side cable system, whereas Mr. 
Yerkes states that the actual cost was $7,800,000. Where authori- 
ties disagree in this manner, estimates are not only permissible but 
necessary. 


From the records of the engineers’ department, I learn that 
the U. S. Construction Co. built 17.47 miles single track cable road, 
and from other sources I find that three power houses, with neces- 
sary machinery, were also built by that company. Finally, if it is 
assumed that all the grip cars now in use on the Madison St. and 
Milwaukee Ave. cable system, or a like number, were originally 
built by the U. S. Construction Co., practically all the construction 
work done by that company will be covered. 


Subsequently, and without the intermediation of any construc- 
tion company, the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. built the Blue 
Island Ave., Halsted and Van Buren St. cable system, the detailed 





_ "The absence of any such record does not necessarily imply any irregularity 
in the accounts of the West Chicago Street Railroad Company, as such details, under 

circumstances, would naturally be found only in the books of the U. S. Con- 
struction Company, but, as access to these books has been denied, or rather their 
whereabouts stated to be unknown, and as the information which they contain is 
absolutely essential to a correct and perfect understanding of the situation, no 
option is presented but to supply any deficiency in figures with well considered esti- 
mates, or else abandon any attempt to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion altogether. 
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cost of which is clearly set forth in the books of account of that 
company. 

A comparison of the mileage of the two systems referred to 
shows that 40 per cent. of the total cable lines on the West Side 
compose the Blue Island Ave., Halsted and Van Buren St. system, 
This system is operated by two power houses, the cost of which, 
including machinery, was $665,484.94. 


Assuming that the same ratio of power to mileage is required 
on the section built by the U. S. Construction Co. as on the section 
built by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. itself, and that a corre- 
sponding ratio obtains in the relative cost of the power plants, the 
cost of the three power houses and machinery built by the U. §, 
Construction Co. would be approximately $998,277.81, exclusive of 
the land, which, under the contract, was to be provided by the 
R. R. Co. 

There is good reason to believe that this is a high estimate 
and that the actual cost was much less, as a brief description of the 
several power houses will show. 


In the Washington street power house are “two simple, non-condensing engines, 
36x60 inches, 1,000 horse power each,” to quote from a semi-official publication of 
the company. One of these engines is held in reserve, while the other operates the 
Washington street tunnel and State street loop cable. 

In the Milwaukee avenue power house are two Corliss engines, 36x72, 1,000 
horse power each. Two 20 feet diameter fly wheels, weighing 75,000 pounds each. 
One of the engines is held in reserve, as in the Washington street power house. 

In the Rockwell street power house are two engines, 1.400 horse power each. 
The same publication referred to above speaks of these three power houses as fol- 
lows: “The three power houses mentioned above, having been built at the same 
time, are very similar in design; the one at Rockwell street is almost an exact dupli- 
cate of the Milwaukee avenue plant.” 

In another place this publication refers to the Blue Island avenue power plant, 
calling particular attention to the fact that “the part of the building where the 
machinery is located is 116x100 feet,” and that “the site was an extremely difficult 
one on which to erect a heavy building. Quick-sand was encountered and. the exca- 
vations for the foundations had to be extended 40 feet below the surface of the 
street. Eight hundred thousand brick, laid in Portland cement, were used in the 
engine foundations alone. The station is one of the most complete cable plants 
ever built, and embodies all the improvements that had been made in the ‘other 
Chicago cable power houses, as well as those of San Francisco, Philadelphia, etc.” 

Three cables are operated from this power house by “two Allis engines, 40x72 
inches each, being rated at 1,800 horse power under steam pressure of 100 pounds. 
The fly wheels are 24 feet in diameter and weigh 100,000 pounds each.” 

The Van Buren street power house is rated second to the Blue Island avenue 
power house by the same publication, having two Allis engines 30x60 inches each, 
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1,300 horse power, fly wheels weighing 100,000 pounds each and measuring 20 feet 
in diameter. 
It is more than probable that the cost of the last two power 


houses, viz: $665,484.94, equalled the cost of the other three; the 
estimate of $998,277.81, however, is consistent with the mileage 
operated, and does no injustice to the company in an effort to estab- 
lish the first cost of the original cable plant, since the accounts giv- 
ing the actual cost are not produced. 

The electric plant for the Washington St. tunnel is situated in 
the Washington St. power house and included in the estimated cost 
of that structure. No material improvements were made to the 
tunnel proper by the U. S. Construction Co., beyond the paving 
and laying of the cable track, all of which cost is included in the 
cost of the general mileage of 17.47 miles single track cable built 
by the Construction Co. The actual reconstruction of the tunnel 
was done in 1892 and 1893, and cost $28,752.96, which was paid for 
by the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. independent of the original con- 
struction contract of November 17, 1887. 

There remains only to estimate the equipment furnished by 
the U. S. Construction Co. to complete the expenditures made by 
that company under the construction contract. Of the 258 grip 
cars now owned by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co., 40 per cent. 
are doubtless required for the Blue Island Ave. and Van Buren St. 
system, leaving 155 for the Madison St. and Milwaukee Ave. lines. 
The cost of grip cars on the Chicago City Ry. Co. in 1882, was 
$836.58 each, and in 1888 $819.71 each. Assuming the cost in 1890 
to have been $800, and that all the grip cars now operated by the 
Madison St. and Milwaukee Ave. systems, or a like number, were 
built by the U. S. Construction Co., the cost of 155 would be 
$124,000. 

It is fair to assume that no passenger cars were furnished by 
the U. S. Construction Co., as I find a charge on the books of the 
company of $174,188.92 for that purpose ; $16,539.20 in 1888, $49,- 
976.71 in 1889, and $107,673.01 in 1890, which, on an average of 
$731 for open cars and $1,055 for closed cars, would provide 200 
new cars, in addition to the 793 cars received from the Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co. In 1891, $57,789.77 was paid out for new 
cars, and in 1892 $345,630.60, all independent of any cars that may 
have been furnished by the U. S. Construction Co. 
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Comparing the mileage and traffic of the company to-day and 
its 1,865 cars with the mileage and traffic in 1890, the 993 cars ac- 
counted for above were amply sufficient to operate the road at that 
time. 

Deducting the estimated cost of the power house and machin- 
ery and equipment ($1,122,277.81) from the total $4,000,000 paid 
under the contract, leaves $2,877,722.19 to cover the cost of the 
17.47 miles single track cable road built, which would be at the 
rate of $164,723.65 per mile. That this is greatly in excess of the 
cost actually incurred by the U. S. Construction Co. may be in- 
ferred from several facts that are clearly established by the records 
of the several companies. 

(1) The actual cost of the 17.898 miles of cable road on the 
South Side, north of 39th St., including the down-town loop, was 
$1,470,868.27, or at the rate of $82,180.60 per mile. 

(2) Six miles of single track cable road extension subse- 
quently built on State St. south of 39th St. cost $330,042.82, or at 
the rate of $55,006.80 per mile, and 9.687 miles single track cable 
extension south on Cottage Grove Ave. cost $575,408.63, or $59,- 
400.09 per mile. 

(3) The actual cost of the 11.655 miles single track cable 
road constituting the Blue Island Ave., Halsted and Van Buren St. 
line, including the Adams St. loop, was $1,124,188.06, or at the rate 
of $96,455.43 per mile, according to the books of the West Chicago 
St. R. R. Co. 

(4) The State St. loop extension of the West Chicago St. 
R. R. Co. cost $88,405.56, or at the rate of $139,221.37 per mile, and 
the cost of the 0.667 mile single track cable road built by the 
Chicago City Ry. Co. in the construction of its new loop on Mich- 
igan Ave. was $57,025.71, or at the rate of $85,495.82 per mile. 

(5) The contract price for the construction of the 4.459 miles 
single track cable road on Clybourne Ave. from the termius near 
Fullerton Ave. to Division St., and on Division St. to the junction 
with the cable line on Wells St., at that point, including an under- 
ground conduit from that point continuing on Division St. to North 
Clark St., and thence South, connecting with the power house on 
North Clark St., was $500,000. Making no allowance for the 4,000 
lineal feet of cable conduit, but apportioning the entire sum to the 
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4.459 miles single track cable road, makes the average cost per 
mile $112,132.77. This contract was taken by the U. S. Construc- 
tion Co. 

If a comparison of the cost of the different sections of cable 
road referred to above does not prove conclusively that the actual 
cost of the 17.47 miles single track cable road built by the U. S. 
Construction Co. for the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. was less than 
$164,723.65 per mile, the contract price, it at least shows that the 
cost was not $6,677,722.19, or $382,240 per mile single track, which 
would be the rate per mile if $7,800,000 was the actual cost of the 
system, according to Mr. Yerkes. 

To show more clearly the extreme improbability that $382,240 
was the actual cost per mile, it is only necessary to call attention 
to the fact that at that rate one average mile of cable road on the 
West Side cost $52,197.18 more than the six miles of cable road on 
State St. South of 39th St.; more than six times as much per mile 
as the cable road on Cottage Grove Ave. south of 39th St.; nearly 
five times as much per mile as the first experimental section of 
cable road built in Chicago, with all the subsequent expenditures 
for changes and improvements to bring it up to its present degree 
of efficiency ; more than four times as much per mile as a road of a 
precisely similar character built according to the same specifica- 
tions by the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. itself; $100,000 per mile 
more than the State St. loop extension built by the same company; 
and nearly five times as much per mile as the Michigan Ave. loop 
extension of the Wabash Ave. line, both of which extensions, be- 
cause of their location in the business district, where the sewer, gas 
and water pipe obstructions are the greatest, show a cost of con- 
struction much greater than in outlying sections of the city; finally, 
$82,000 per mile more than the contract price with the same Con- 
struction Company for the construction of the entire cable system 
on the North Side, including all power houses and machinery, the 
construction of the Wells St. and Clark St. bridges, and the recon- 
struction of the Dearborn St. bridge and La Salle St. tunnel, etc., 
ete,} 





* Reference might also be made to the following answer of the West Chicago 
Street Railroad Company to an inquiry of the Civic Federation as to the cost per 
mile of their cable road, to-wit: “Estimated cost per mile of track (cable), includ- 
ing rails, conduits, pulleys, vaults, and necessary machinery for operating the same, 
$75,000 single track.” 
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Of the entire 17.47 miles single track cable road built by the 
U.S. Construction Co. only 1.23 miles were West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co. mileage, the balance being 2.836 miles Chicago Passenger Ry, 
Co. and 13.404 miles Chicago West Division Ry. Co. 

Sec. 13.—Construction Charges in Detail, 

The total charges to construction account between October 
20, 1887, and December 31, 1894, or prior to the introduction of 
the trolley system, aggregated $7,002,390.87, divided as follows: 


17.47 miles single track original cable system, including buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, etc., built by U. S. Construction Company, 
$4,000,000, divided as follows: 
13.404 miles Chicago West Division Railway Company $2,207,955.82 
2.836 miles Chicago Passenger Railway Company 466,056.28 
1.230 miles West Chicago Street Railroad Company 203,710.09 


17.470 miles. Total at $164,723.65 $2,877,722.19 
Three power houses and machinery 
155 grip cars 


As already explained the agreement of March 15, 1880, with 


the Chicago Passenger Ry. Co. stipulates that the cost of convert- 
ing the 2.836 miles old horse track of the Chicago Passenger Ry. 
Co. into cable road was to be paid by the West Chicago St. R. R. 
Co., so that of the total $4,000,000 paid to the U. S. Construction 
Co. under the original cable contract $1,792,044.18 was chargeable 
to the West Chicago St. R. R. Co. and $2,207,955.82 to the Chicago 
West Division Ry. Co. 


Taken in connection with their answer to a more general inquiry as to the cost 
of all building and equipping of new lines and extension, to-wit: “It is impossible 
to give statement as asked for itemized, as the construction and equipping of new 
lines has been charged to the general construction account,” would seem to indicate 
that the officials of the West Chicago Street Railroad Company have apparently no 
clearly defined idea themselves as to the actual cost value of their property, or at 
least have not yet fully determined upon a uniform answer to all inquiries. 

Their estimate of $75,000 per mile for cable road, while more reasonable than the 
contract price of $164,723.65 or the price indirectly stated by Mr. Yerkes, $382,240, 
is unreliable and of no more value than their estimate of the average cost of trolley 
road, to-wit: “Estimated cost per mile of track (electric), including rail construc- 
tion, bonding, poles, and all necessary wiring, together with a complete feeder system 
and necessary underground electric conduits, $50,000 single track,” as the books 
themselves show that the cost to construct the latter kind of road is less than half 
their estimate. Elsewhere in this report reasons are fully set forth why the actual 
cost per mile single track of the Blue Island avenue and Halsted street and Van 
Buren street lines, to-wit: $06,455.43, should be accepted as a safe estimate of the 
cost of the Madison street and Milwaukee avenue cable lines, and that amount has 
been adopted as the approximate cost per mile of the cable road, built by the U. S. 
Construction Company, in preparing the final schedule of the cost value of the 
existing property of the company. 
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Subsequently 0.635 mile single track cable road was built at 
a cost of $88,405.56, or at the rate of $139,221.27 per mile, and 
11.655 miles single track at a cost of $1,124,188.06, or at the rate of 
$96,455.43 per mile, and charged as follows: 

0.314 mile Chicago Passenger Railway Company $43,715.51 


0.321 mile Chicago West Division Railway Company 
11.655 miles Chicago West Division Railway Company 


$1,212,593.62 

56.676 miles single track horse road was also built as follows: 

4.396 miles Chicago Passenger Railway Company $104,737.66 
1.96 miles Chicago West Division Railway Company 46,698.51 
50.32 miles West Chicago Street Railroad Company 1,132,178.36 


$1,283,614.53 
During the same period there was also charged into construc- 
tion account, as already stated, the following items: 
Taylor street bridge 
Taylor street viaduct 7,654.55 
Halsted and Kedzie street viaducts 2,427.88 
Ogden avenue 7,861.90 
Madison street new steel rails and asphalt 52,376.18 
Franchise petitions 
Interest and discount on bonds 


To recapitulate, the $7,002,390.87 charged to construction ac- 
count between October 20, 1887, and December 31, 1894, as stated 
above in detail, was on the following accounts: 

Chicago Passenger Railway Company $148,453.17 
Chicago West Division Railway Company 3,423,532.44 
West Chicago Street Railroad Company 3,430,405.26 


$7,002,390.87 
Subsequently there was charged to construction account $2,- 


605,296.60 on account of the construction of 173.555 miles single 
track electric roads, including the conversion of old horse roads 
into electric roads, as follows: 


2.01 miles Chicago Passenger Railway Company at $24,204.17... $48,650.00 
26.575 miles Chicago Passenger Railway Company at $18,573.46... 493,589.00 


28.585 miles total Chicago Passenger Railway 
25.970 miles West Chicago Street Railroad Company at $18,573.46 
(estimated) 482,352.00 
54.555 miles total new electric road 
119.00 miles single track horse road converted into electric 
road at $11,985.48 per mile, $1,426.272.49, divided as follows: 
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68.68 miles Chicago West Division Railway Company $825,163.04 
50.32 miles West Chicago Street Railroad Company 
119. miles. Total $1,426,272.49 
Into the same account was also charged $154,431.28 for inter- 
est and discount on bonds. 
Following is a summary of the total charges to construction 
account down to December 31, 1897: 


Account Chicago Passenger Railway Company 
Account Chicago West Division Railway Company 4,248,695.48 
Account West Chicago Street Railroad Company 


$9,607,687.47 

It will be noticed that of the total expenditures to Decembe; 

31, 1897, it has been necessary to estimate only the cost of 25.970 

miles of new trolley road built for the Chicago West Division Ry. 

Co. The basis for this estimate is the rate per mile for road of a 

precisely similar character built in the same year for the Chicago 

Passenger Ry. Co. and made the subject of arbitration, as fully 
set forth elsewhere in this report. 


Deducting the amount named in this report of the arbitrators 
as chargeable to the Chicago Passenger Ry., to-wit: $542,240.07, 
and the amount estimated above for the 25.970 miles of road 
chargeable to the Chicago West Division Ry. Co., also the item of 
$154,431.28 for interest on bonds, leaves a balance of $1,426.272.49 
out of the total $2,605,296.60, to cover the cost of converting 119 
miles of horse road into trolley, which would be at the rate of $11,- 
985.48 per mile. 

As this rate is approximately the cost per mile of similar roads 
on the North and South side lines, exclusive of paving, it is assumed 
that in the conversion of the 119 miles of horse road mentioned the 
old pavement already down was allowed to remain, and thus its 
original cost value became incorporated into the total cost value 
of the complete trolley road of the present day, and showing the 
cost of the West Side trolley road as follows: 


2.01 miles single track at $24,204.17 
26.575 miles single track at 18,573.46 
68.68 miles single track at 
25.97 miles single track at 
50.32 miles single track at 


173.555 miles, average at 
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Sec. 12,—Mileage of West Side Lines. 
Chicago Passenger Railway— Miles, S. T. 
Horse road at date of lease, November 16, 1888 


New horse road built by West Chicago Street Railroad Company for 
peowest ~ A etl Passenger Railway Company since lease, Novem- 
ber 16, I 


Chicago West Division Railway— 


Horse road at date of lease, October 20, 1887 
New horse road built by West Chicago Street Railroad Company for ac- 
count of Chicago West Division Railway since lease, October 20, 1887. 1.96 
West Chicago Street Railroad— 
New horse road, built since lease, October 20, 1887 
New cable road 


Since the lease of October 20, 1887, the following changes 
have been made in the character of the roads included in the above 
mileage, viz: 

Chicago Passenger Railway— Miles, S. T. 
Original horse road 
Converted into cable road 
Converted into electric road 


Transferred to Chicago City Railway, Madison to Washington streets 
on Michigan avenue 


Horse road still remaining 
Chicago West Division Railway— 
Original horse road 
Converted to cable roads 
Converted to electric roads 
Transferred to Chicago City Railway, to State on Lake (450 ft.)....... 
Horse road still remaining 
West Chicago Street Railroad Company— 
New horse road, built since the lease of October 20, 1887 and afterward 
converted into electric road 


New horse road built for account of West Division Railway since lease, 
October 20, 1887, afterward converted into electric road 
New horse road built for account of Chicago Passenger Railway since 
lease, October 20, 1887, afterward converted into electric road 
Add new cable road built 
Add new electric road built 


If from the above totals is deducted the 860 feet of single track road trans- 
ferred to the Chicago City Railway and to the remainder is added 457 feet of 
double track or 914 feet of single track road acquired from the North Chicago 
Street Railroad and already referred to in the exhibit as forming part of the exist- 
ing mileage of the West Chicago Street Railroad the remainder will be 1,120,044.2 
feet, or 212.13 miles, single track, distributed as follows: 
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Feet single track. Miles single track, 
157,131. 
917,291.6 
45,621.6 


1,131,351.1 

The electric line from Armitage avenue to Logan Square, on Milwaukee avenue 
(5,684 feet double track), was built by the West Chicago Street Railroad Company, 
but is now being operated by the North Chicago Electric Railway Company and is 
therefore not included in the above mileage. The 3,309.9 feet of track of Van 
Buren street tunnel, although built by the Tunnel Company, is practically a part of 
the West Chicago Street Railroad Company and is therefore included. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet of double track on Fifth avenue, from Lake street to 
Randolph street, is included in the above mileage, although originally built by the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


The following subject index is intended to continue the work begun in the first 
number of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. The March, 1901, issue was entirely devoted to 
“A Bibliography of Municipal Problems and City Conditions,” which contained all of 
the indices previously published, revised, re-arranged and made complete to January 1, 
1901. So far as possible, all books, pamphlets, reports and magazine articles of inter- 
est to students of city government which have appeared in the last five months—prior 
to June 1, 1901—are included in the following list. Future numbers will contain sim- 
ilar indices for each preceding quarter. 

In the arrangement of the references, the following plan has been adopted: All 
relating to any one city have been grouped under that city. Thus, references on 
Sewage Disposal in Berlin are found under Berlin, subhead Sewage Disposal. The 
same is true as to countries. The references to Water Supplies in the United States, 
for instance, are under United States, subhead Water Works. In each case, cross 
references to the city and country have been placed under the main topic. Thus, for 
example, immediately following the head Lighting there is a list of the cities and 
countries under which is found additional material on lighting, but which is not general 
in character, relating only to the city or country referred to. 

Upon classifying the material according to this plan, a small number of unclassifi- 
able titles ere found which resist every device of the bibliographer’s art, titles re- 
ferring neither to any particular city, nor country, nor single topic. These, together 
with the important general works, have been given special prominence by being grouped 
at the beginning of the Index under the rubric City Government, General and 
Unclassified. A similar plan has been followed in each country and city. 

City Government, General Works and Unclassified. 
Administratice Law. ‘‘ Traité Elémentaire de Droit Administratif.” Berthé- 
lemy, H. Paris, 1901. 8vo, 936 pp. 12 fr. 50c. 
“Commercialism and Corruption.” Myers, Gustavus. Ind. 53:139 (Jan. 17, 1901). 


“Municipal Government—The Cause and the Remedy.” Cleveland, Harlan. Public 
Policy 4:182 (Apr. 6, 1901). 


“Municipal Politics.” Gunton’s 20:47 (Jan. 1901). 
he Civies.” Holt, Henry. New York, Macmillan Co., 1901. 12mo, 493 pp. 
“The City and Its Suburbs.” Pratt, Dana J. Worcester M. 1:289 (May, 1901). 
Accounting, Municipal. (See under Finance.) 
Acetylene. (See Lighting.) 


“ Albany, N. Y., A Filtration Plant at.” Webber, William O. Trans. 
Am. Soe. Mech. Engs. May, 1901. 


Allotments. (See Vacant City Lots, Cultivation of.) ‘ 


_ , Altoona. Pa., The Intermittent Filter Beds of.” Giles, E. F. Pp. 53-67 
in “ Pro. Ist Conv. L. of Pa. Cities, York, 1900.” 


“ Amsterd Electrical Works Hill, Frank D. Cons. Rep. 65:299 
(March. iso) am, Electrica orks in.’ i ran ons p 
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Architecture. (See Building Laws.) 


“Arkansas, City G in.” Me i . Ann, , 
17:528 (May, 1901). y Government in.” McLean, Simon J nn. Pol. Sei. 


Art, Municipal. (See also Architecture, Building Laws, Parks.) 
See Washington. 


Art in Cities. Fiérens-Gevaert, H. R. Universelle, Jan. 26, 1901. 
“Making Stations Attractive.” Howland, D. B. World’s Work 1:517 (March, 1901). 
“ Municipal Art.” Graves, Elma. Am. J. Sociol. 6:673 (March, 1901). 
. Municipal Art as an Investment.” Garland, Hamlin. World R. 1:268 (May 4, 


5 Or rritage of the Picturesque.” Hall, E. Hagaman. Mun. Aff. 5:39 (June, 


" — oe ef Municipal Art.” Jastrow, Joseph. Municipality 2:25 


“ Railroad Gardening.” Seavey, Frances Copley. Park & Cem. 11:50 (May, 1901). 


“ The Grouping of Public Buildi : ‘ity? Walk CH 4. 
Arch. 71:11 (Jan. 12, 1900). in a Great City alker, oward. Am. 


“ The How of Improvement Work.” Good, Jessie M. Home Florist 4:1 (Jan., 1901). 


“The Improvement of Towns and Cities, or the Practical Basie of Civic Aesthetics.” 
Robinson, Charles Mulford. New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1901. 12mo, 309 pp. 


“The Town Beautiful.” Shinn, Charles H. Park & Cem. 11:33 (Apr., 1901). 
Asphalt Paving. (See Pavements, Paving.) 
Assessments, Special. (See Finance.) 


“ Babylon Water Supply Plant, The.” Engng. Rec. 43:28 (Jan. 12, 1901). 
Baltimore, Md. 


- Oa” Baltimore’s New City.” Reynolds, William. Worcester M. 1:43 (Jan. 


e oe Sone on a Business Basis, The.” Hayes, Thomas G. Ind. 53:479 (Feb. 


“Street Cleaning in Baltimore.” Iglehart, Paul. Mun. J. & E. 10:89 (March, 1901). 
Baths, Laundries and Lavatories, Public. (See also Public 
Comfort Stations.) 
See Buffalo, Liverpool, London. 
“ Municipal Public Baths in England and the United States.” Lloyd, Caro. Ind. 
53:29 (Jan. 3, 1901). 
Battersea. (See London.) 


Belgium, Communal Taxes in. “ Les Impéts communaux en Belgique, 
Traité théorique et em. Principes généraux, législation, jurisprudenee. 
Dupont. H. Paris, Larose, 1901. 8vo. 10 fr. 


Betterment. (See Assessments, Special, under Finance.) 


Berlin. 


Housing Question in Berlin, Ground Rents and the. “Grundrente und Woh- 
nungsfrage in Berlin und seinen Vororten. Geschichte und gegenwartiger 
Stand.” Voight, P. Jena, G. Fischer, 1901. 8vo, 200 pp. 6m. 


“ Rise of Berlin, The.” Whitman, Sidney. Harper’s M. 102:779 (Apr., 1901). 


“ Sewage Disposal and Water Supply.” McLean, W. A. Mun. W. (Sup.) Vol. IL, 
No. 5, p. 9 (May, 1901). 


Street Traffic, Berlin. Ueber Land und Meer, Heft 8 (1901). 


Transit Facilities. Electric Operation of the Berlin “ Ringbahn.” _“ Der Elek- 
trische Betrieb auf der Berliner Stadt und Ringbahn.” Schimpff; Kubler. Gla 
sers Ann. Apr. 1, 1901. 

—-. “ Street Railway Franchises in the City of Berlin.” James, Edmund J. J. 
P. E. 9:260 (March, 1901). 


——. “‘ Tramways at Berlin.” Mun. J. 10:65 (Jan. 25, 1901). 
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Birmingham, Eng. 
Supply. “How the Welsh Water Will Come to Birmingham.” Webber, 
WW. ig Pall Mall 24:181 (June, 1901). 


Bonds, Municipal. (See under Finance.) 


Boston, Mass. 
i . “Report Upon * * Boston * * Special Assessments * During 
1 Years.” Chase, Harvey S. Boston, Municipal Printing Office, 1901. 
8vo, 52 pp. 
Garbage Disposal. “ Utilizing Boston’s Refuse.” Morse, W. F. Mun. J. & B. 
10:117 (Apr., 1901). 
“Paving in Boston.” Gore, F. 8. St. Ry. R. 11:283 (May 15, 1901). 
Police. ‘“ Boston, A Plain-Clothes Man’s Town.” Flynt, Josiah. McClure’s 17: 115 
(June, 1901). 
Sewage Disposal. “ Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health Upon the 
Discharge of wt nto Boston Harbor.” Goodnough, X. H. Boston, Wright 
& Potter Printing Co., 1901. 8vo, 100 pp. 
Transit Facilities. East Boston Subway and Tunnel. Ry. & Engng. R. Feb. 16, 
1901; Engng. N. 45:242 (Apr. 4, 1901). 
—. “ Boston’s New Subway.” Winslow, Willard. Mun. Aff. 5:527 (June, 1901). 
—.“ New Power Station and Elevated Railway System in Boston.” St. Ry. J. 
17:253 (March 2, 1901). 
“Water Works, Boston, The Weston Aqueduct of the Metropolitan.” Flinn, Al- 
fred D. Engng. Rec. 43:418 (Apr. 23, 1901). 


Bournville, Emg. “A Great Housing Experiment.” Mun. J. 10:207 
(March 22, 1901). 


“Bradford [(Eng.] Electric Lighting.’”” Mun. J. 10:359 (May 17, 1901). 


“Brent [Eng.] Sewage Problem and Its Solution.” Butler, William. Sur- 
veyor 19:597 (May 17, 1901). 


Breslau. Housing. “Die Wohnungsverhiltnisse in Breslau.” Honigmann} 
Paul. Pp. 249-286, Hft. 31. Schr. d. Vereins f. Socialpolitik. 


Bristol, Eng. ‘“ Municipal Canals.” Mun. J. 10:228 (March 29, 1901). 
Brooklyn. (See under New York City.) 
“ Brussels, Tramways in.” Mun. J. 10:25 (Jan. 11, 1901). 
“Budapest, Tramways in.” Mun. J. 10:403 (May 31, 1901). 


Buffalo, N, Y. 
“Baths, Free Municipal.’”” Mun. J. 10:379 (May 24, 1901). 
“Pavements in Buffalo, Repairs to Asphalt.” Engng. Rec. 43:12 (Jan. 5, 1901). 


—.“A Brief History of Asphalt Pavements in Buffalo.” Malcolm, James. Buf- 
falo “Courier,” 1901. 8vo, 24 pp. 


wae Works System of the Pan-American City.” Mun. J. & E. 10:195 (June, 


“Calcutta, Sewage Disposal in.” Silk, A. E. San. Rec. 27:2, 22, 65 (Jan. 
4, 10, 24, 1901). 


“California, A New Act arding Franchises in.” St. Ry. J. 17:359 
(March 23, 1901). —ee 7” ‘ 


“Camada, Development of Street Railways in.” Ross, W. G. St. Ry. R. 
11:30 (Jan. 15, 1901). 


Carlsbad, The Finances of. ‘“ Le Systéme Fiscale d’une Ville d’Eaux.”” 
Marcé, Victor. Ann. Sci. Pol. 16:470 (July, 1901). 


Charities, City. (See also Church and Municipal Conditions, 
Settlements, Unemployed in Cities). 
See United States. 
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“ Boy Rough and Town Life, The.” Char. Or. R. 9:177 (Apr., 1901). 

** Cities and Citizens.” Sutter, J. London, Marshall, 1901. 8vo, 6s. 

“ Hospital Abuses in Continental Towns.” Char. Or. R. 9:25 (Jan., 1901). 
—. “ Municipal Consumption Hospitals.” Mun. J. 10:402 (May 31, 1901). 


Organization. ee de la Bienfaisance Publique.” Bertrand, L. L’A 
social 6:32 (Jan " — 


“ Public and Private Charity.” d’Haussonville, Comte. R. Mondes Dec. 15, 1900. 


- seep mateoten, S. C., Municipal Improvements at.” Engng. N. 45:23 (Jaa. 


“ Chattanooga, Tenn., Municipa Improvements at.” Engng. N. 45:1 
(March 7, 1901). . ales me - 


Chicago, lll. 
“ Greater ieee —o Governmental Problem.” Gray, John Henry. World R. 
1:141, 176 (Apr. 6, 13, 1901). 


“ The 8 ay of Chicago to become a Soest City.” James, Edmund J. World 
No. 3, p. 10 (March 23, 1901) 


Crime. “ Juvenile Delinquencies in the Sixteenth Ward of Chicago.” Sheldrake, 
Edna. World R. 1:236 (April 27, 1901). 
Finance. ‘The Municipal Accounts of Chicago.” Haskins, Charles Waldo. Busi- 
ness 21:169 (May, 1901), Mun. J. & E. 10:211 (June, 1901). 
Liquor Problem. “The Saloon in Chicago” Melendy, Royal L. Am. J. Sociol. 
6:433 (Jan. 1901). 
ry: al mys he Tighe ting in Chicago. Ellicott, Edward B. Pp. 56-58 in “ Pro. 
tices, fun. Dec., 1900, Mun. Engng. 20:33 (Jan. 1901), Engng. Ree. 
i316. e. 2, 1901), Public Policy 4:139 (March 16, 1901), Engng. N. 45:317 
ay 
*‘ Settlement Work in the Stock Yards.” McDowell, Mary E. World Review 1:380 
(June 1, 1901). 
Sewage Disposal. ‘ The Improvement of the Chicago River.” J. W. Soc. Engg. 
6:1 (Feb., 1901). 
—. “ a for a Controlling Works at the Chicago End of the Drainage Canal.” 
Guthrie, ssian. J. W. Soc. Engng. 6:42 (Feb. 1901). 
—. “ Expert Commission’ s Plans for Increasing the Flow through the Chicago 
Drainage Canal.” Engng. N. 45:245 (Apr. 4, 1901). 
Street Cleaning. “ Suggestions on the Problem of Cleaning the Streets of Chi- 
cago.” Selfridge, Harry G. Chicago, City Homes Assn. 1901. 8vo, 12 pp. Free. 
° Sweating System in the Garment Trades of Chicago. Some Phases of the.” Auten, 
Nellie Mason. Am. J. Sociol. 6:602 (March, 1901). 


Transit Facilities. ‘“‘ Report of the Street Railway Commission to the City Council 
of Chicago.” St. Ry. To 17: 110 (Jan. 19, 1901). 


—. “Street Railways of Chicago; i of Financial Operations.” Maltbie, 
Milo Roy. Mun. Aff. 5:541 (June, 1 901). 


—.“ Accountant’s Report.” Bard, Edmund F. Mun. Aff. 5:484 (June, 1901). 

—. ‘The Street Car Situation in Chicago.” James, Edmund J. World R, Vol. 
1, No. 2, p. 10 (March 16, 1901). 

——. “‘ What Should be the Street Car Policy of Chicago for the Immediate Fu- 
ture?” James, Edmund J. World R. 1:106 (March 30, 1901). 


Child Problem in Cities. (See Charities.) 


a o. 


Finance. n Object Lesson in Inefficient Administration of Public Funds.” 
Wocdard, an H. Public Policy 4:17 (Jan. 12, 1901). 


“ Water Supply of Cincinnati, O., The New.” Engng. N. 45:371 (May 23, 1901). 


“ Cleveland’s Famous Mayor.” Bemis, Edward W. Mun. J. & E. 10:20 
(June, 1901). 
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Columbus, Ga. 
“ Parking Streets in Columbus, Ga.” Johnson, R. L. Engng. Rec. 43:471 (May 18, 


Columbus, O. 
“ Sewer Maineeenee in Columbus, Ohio.” Lilly, George W. Engng. Rec. 43:39 
(Apr. 27, 
Connecticut. 


“Sewage Disposal, The Cusaaetions Sewerage Commission on Met od 
“ 43:274 (Mar. 23, 1901). ethods of.” Engng. 
—. “Stream Pollution, - etl and Sewage Disposal Co ~ 

F. L.; Jackson, J. Frank. Engng. N. 45:51 (Jan. 17, 190 a. mnecticut.” Ford, 


Constantinople, Water Supply of. “Die Wasserverso d 
stantinopel.” Gruner, H Gesund. Ing. April 30, 1901. ersorgung von Kon 


Copenhagen. Housing. “Les Habitations ouvriéres en Danemark et 
neipalment de Copenhague.” Trap, Cordt; Schmidt, Ol e 
a Habitations a bon marché, 1900. 8vo, 51 pp. midt, Olaf. Paris, Société fr. 


Councils and Boards of Aldermen. (See also Mayor.) 
See United States. 


Cultivation of Vacant City Lots. (See under Vacant City Lots.) 


“Darwen —- Electric Tramways and Refuse Dest ” 
W. 10:60. (Feb. 7, 1901). Sa aS ae 


Day Labor and Contract System. (See Lab 
to the Municipality.) (See or and Its Relation 


Debts and Loans, Municipal. (See under Finance.) 


Detroit, Mich. 
“How to — Detroit Grow.” Ingram, Frederick F. Public Policy 4:108 (March 


, 


. = ‘Boulevards of Detroit.” Coryell, R. J. Mun. J. & E. 10:99 (March, 


Direct Employment. (See Day Labor and Contract System.) 


“Dublin Tramway Company.” Murphy, William M. Ty. : 
(March 7, 1901). d ’ ee vam y. & Ry. W. 10:154 


e bet peaiey {Eng.] Corporation Electricity Supply.” Surveyor 19:87 (Jan. 


“Dusseldorf, The Model City of.” Mun. J. 10:3, 43 (Jan. 4, 18, 1901). 


Elections, Ballot Reform in Cities. (See also und 
Representation, Parties and Party Politics. ) under Proportional 


See New York, Philadelphia. 
“Plan for Caucus Nominations in City Elections.” Worcester M. 1:243 (Apr., 1901). 


“Primary Election Laws.” Wilder, Amos Parker. Pp. 212-225 “Pro. 
Conf.” Philadelphia, National Municipa) League, F900. 8vo, 286 pp. 7. iy 


Separation of Elections. “'The One Needin Our Cities.” F 
72 in “ Pro. Ist Conv. L. of Pa. Cities, York, 1900." aoa, &. Oe 


Electric Lighting. (See Lighting.) 


Electrolysis. 
- Washington, United States. 
“Cause and Effect of cA ic Aston, a Und d Pi ” le 
got eget a Deseret Pn rte” an 


son, A 
“Damage to 4. Pog Aor weet mx A. Ltg. 77:344 (Feb. 5, 1901). 
“Weetrolysis.” Herrick, Albert B. 8. Ry. R. 11:36 (Jan. 15, 1901). 


‘ 
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nad Mectasiyue of Water and Gas Pipes.” Brigden, W. W. Mun. Engng. 20:287 (May 
. Elestrolytic Corrosion of Underground Pipes Discussed.” Prog. Age 19:127 (Mar 


” Electrolytic Effect of Stray Trolley Currents.” McGowan, H. E. Prog. . 
(May 15, 1901). rog. Age 19:212 


Elevated Railways. (See Transit Facilities.) 


Engineering. Municipal. (See also under Conduits, Electrolysis, 
Garbage Disposal, Sanitation. Sewage Disposal, Street: ansi 
Facilities, ater, Etc.) _= . 

See Charleston, Chattanooga, Havana, United Kingdom. 
“ Municipal Public Works.” Chap. 24 in “Talks on Civics.” Holt, Henry. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1901. 12mo. 493 pp. Cl. $1.25. 
“ Municipal Public Works.” M’Cullough, Ernest. Lewiston, Idaho, Auth 
8vo, 153 pp. Paper 50c. —, 
“The Position of the Engineer in Municipal Service.” Dow, Alex. Publi i 
4:307 (May 25, 1901). = 


England. (See United Kingdom.) 
Excise. (See Liquor Problem in Cities.) 


Exeter, Eng. 
“The Oldest Town Hall in England.” Mun. J. 10:283 (Apr. 19, 1901). 


Finance. 

See Belgium, Carlsbad, Chicago, Cincinnati, Illinois, Michigan, Paris, 

seca, “Uuited Kingdom, United States, Wisconsin. gan, Paris, San Fran 
“ Accounting, Municipal.’”” Macpherson, F. H. Detroit, Mich., Book-K . 
lishing Co., 1901. 8vo, 46 pp. : ok-Keeper Pub 

——. “Municipal Accounting.’ Vollum, Charles M. Pp. 64-68 in “ Pro. 

L. of Pa. Cities, York, 1900.” ° ™ ro. Ist Conv. 

——. “ Report of the Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting, Le 
Californie Municipalities” Breed, A. H. Public Policy 4:70 (Feb, loo)” 

—. “ Uniform Accounting and State Examination of Public Accounts.” Hen- 
derson, Harry B. Pp. 247-256 “Pro. Milwaukee Conf.” Philadelphia, National 
Municipal League, 1900. 8vo, 286 pp. Cl. $1. 

—. “Uniform Municipal Accounting.” Baker, M. N. Pp. 239-242 in “ Pro. of 
Milwaukee Conf., 1900, N. M. League;” Cahoon, James Blake. Pp. 243-246 fa 

“Pro. of Milwaukee Conf., 1900, N. M. League,” Public Policy 4:68 (Feb. 9, 

; Foote, Allen Ripley. Public oway 4:106, 194 (April 6, Mar. 2, 1901); 
derson, H. B. Pp. 70-73 in “ Pro. 4th Conv. L. Am. Mun. Dec., 1900,” Pub- 
lic Policy 4:8 (Jan. 5, 1901), Prog. Age 19:57 (Feb. 1901). 

Special Assessments. “Theory and Practice of Levying Asse: f ” 
Tewie, N. P. Municipality Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 28 ( eb. 1901) a Sees 
Taxation. ‘‘ Local Option Taxation.” Broomhall, A. F. Public Policy 4:17 
(Apr. 6, 1901). oe. ee ae 
—. “ Taxation of Land Values.” McCrea, G. Chambers‘ 4:33 (Jan. 1901); , 
Mun. J: 10:63 (Jan. 25, 1901). Wen. 100); aunt 
—. “ Taxation of Telephone Companies.” Elec. W. & E. 37:443 (March 16, 1901). 
—. “The Best Method of Taxation and Assessment in Municipalities.” Purdy, 
Lawson. Pp. 41-44 in “Pro. 4th Conv. L. Am. Mun. Dec. 1900,” Public Policy 

4:21 (Jan. 12, 1901). 

—. “The Best Method for the Assessment and Collection of Taxes and the 
Limitation on the Taxing and Debt-Creating Powers of Municipalities.” Weak- 
ley, John B. Pp. 35-40 in “ Pro. 4th Conv. L. Am. Mun. Dee. 1900.” 

sa —— of City Real Estate for Taxation.” Somers, W. A. Mun. Aff. 5:401 
une, é 


Fires, Municipal Fire Departments, 1 q 
Brilding Laws). msurance, Etc (See also 
See Wisconsin. 
“ Fire Telephones.” Mun. J. 10:251 (Apr. 5, 1901). 
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France. 
“ Hlousing and Overcrowding in France.” Connor, E. Land M. Dec. 1900 


Government in France. “Le Gouvernement Local , : 
—— du Canton.” Bellangé, Charles. Paris, Didier, 1900. "ere 465 dy Onganiza- 


“Municipal Socialism in France.” Siegfried, André. Ann. Pol. Sci. 17: 
ani ol. Sci. 17:537 (May, 


— ocialistic Cities. “I Socialisti commune j ia”? : 
Tike Bociale 10:41 (Feb. 1, 1901). in Francia.” Labriola, Arturo. 
it Facilities. Economy of Electric Traction. “ Resultats Ee ; 
stitution de la Traction Electrique a la Tracti tats Economiques de 
oe Civil Mar. 30, 1901. a Traction Animale.” Jean, Charles, 


Franchises, Municipal. (See under Municipal C 
Ownership and Finance.) ontrol, Municipal 


Fulham, Eng. 
Garbage Disposal. “ Dust Destruction and Lighting at Fulham.” Lightning Feb. 


14, 1901. 
“Lighting, Fulham Electric.” Mun. J. 10:21 (Jan. 11, 1901). 


Garbage and Refuse Disposal. (See also Sew 
Streets.) see Btepeenl, 
bee Basten, Fulham (Eng.), Indianapolis, Lafayette (Ind.), Salford, Wisconsin. 
“ Disposal in the Twentieth Century.” W. 
5 in the Twentie mtury Watson, G. San. Rec. 27:92 (Jan. 
“Some Financial, Political and Sani Pha f : ” 
15:10 (Feb. 14, 1901). tary Phases of Garbage Disposal.” Engng. N. 
“Steam Power from City Waste.” Morse, W. F. Mun. J. & E. 10:90 (Mar 
“ + E ~ , : ch 1901). 
—. “Combined Refuse Destructors and P Pp ” . 
Engng. Rec. 43:34 (Jan. 12, 1901). ower Plants.” Russell, Charles N. 
—. “Garbage as Fuel for Steam Production.’ 
2:140 (March, 1901). ion.’ Hedenberg, W. L. Mun. Engng. 
—., “Some Facts and Figures Relative to the Utilization of Ref. 
eration of Electricity.’ Brookman, F. W. Ro efuse for the Gen- 
Pamphlet. , chdale, Eng., 1901. 8vo, 16 pp. 
—., “The Town Refuse Problem and Its Relati + 
well, W. H. Feilden’s M. Apr., June, 1901. ton to Steam Production.” Max- 
“The Disposition of City Waste.” Fritchard, E.R. Dom. Engng. Dec. 20, 1900 


Gas. (See Lighting.) 


Germany. 
Housing Inspection in Germany. ‘“‘ Wohnungsinspektion und ih 
i 4 ich.” v. @. - eK LK ihre Ausgestalt 
~~ J oR. “a + _f a Pa Freiherrn. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ru 
—. “Housing in Prussia.” Mun. J. 10:266 (Apr. 12, 1901). 
Municipal Government in Germany. “ Die deutsch i 
gaben auf den Gebieten der Volkshygiene, des Stadichone ey tune Thre Aut- 
wesens. Hugo, C. Stuttgart, J. H. W. Deitz, 1901. 8vo, 512 pp. 10m = 
; ti : “ : ; +: ” ‘ ‘ 
pies. echnical Instruction in German Gas Works.” Prog. Age 19:98 (March 
Transit Facilities. ‘‘ Notes from Germany.” St. R : 
faci > . Ry. J. 17:496 (Apr. 27 1901) 

—. Statistics of Electric Tramways. “Statistik der Elektri een’ 
Deutachland.” Elektrotech. Zeit. 22:119 (Feb. 7, 1901). nn” alinen in 


Glasgow. 


“A City for t Nae i ilgri 
nd or the People.” Bemis, Edward W. Pilgrim Vol. II, No. 11, p. 8 (June, 
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* Government of the City of Glasgow, The.” L b 
ee Conf.” Philadelphia, National Municina) es. 1600 “Ove mag te 
. $1. ‘ “ ? Pp. 


T ‘t Facilities. “ 2 = 
— a The Glasgow Tramways System.” Mun. J. 10:305 (Apr. 


Great Britain. (See United Kingdom.) 

Growth of Cities. (See under Population.) 
“ Hale [Eng.], Sewage Disposal at.” Surveyor 19:261 (March 1, 1901), 
“ Hamburg, Tramways in.” Mun.J. 10:45 (Jan. 18, 1901). 


“ Hamilton, Ontario, Tar Macadam as Used in.” Fred 
Engng. 20:323 (June, 1901), Mun. J & E. 10:205 (June, wn J. Mun. 


“ Hampton, England, The Shone Sewe s . 
at.” Engng. Rec. 43:405 (April 27, 1901). rage System and Bacterial Beds 


Hanau, Ger. “ Die Entwisserungs Anlage d ” 
Ad. Zeitschr d. Ver. Deutscher Ing. May ll, 1901.” Stadt Hanau. Mertz, 


Havana. 
“ Engineering Work in the City of Havana.” Engng. N. 45: 
Sanitarian 46:210 (March, 1901). eng. N. 45:90 (Feb. 7, 1901); 
“The Renovation of Havana.” Engng. Rec. 43:49, 74, 10 
Feb. 2, 9, 16, 1901). 1, 130, 153 (Jan. 19, %, 


“ Hawaiian Islands, Lighting of the Citi _— 
velopment.” Am. Gas Lt. J. 74:644 (Apr. 29, 1901). of the. Possibilities for De- 


History of Municipalities. (See also Population.) 
See Leicester, London, New York, Paris, Schmiedeberg (Ger.), United Kingdom 
“ Beitr zur Stadtgeschichte.” (Heft 1, 1763-1816.) § ‘ 
aces 1900. 8vo, 156 pp. 2m ) Sander, Max. Anklam, Sts 
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“Twentieth Century New York.” Corwine, W. R. Home M. Jan. 1901. 


Election of 1901. “ Significance of New York’s next Election.” Slicer, Thomas R. 
Mun. J. & E. 10:156 (May, 1901). 

“Tee City Must Work Out Its Own Salvation.” Nation 72:190 (Mareh 
= yt “A Landmark History of New York.” eeeme, Albert. New York, 

ppleton & Co., 1901. 12mo, 235 pp. Cl. $1.50 
——. (See also Tamimany Hall below.) 
PET cei at  unation des Logements & New York.” Escard, Paul. Ref. Soe. 
May 1, June 1, 1901). 

—. “ "Adva whe. Sheets of part of the Report of the Tenement House Commis 
sion.” New York, Tenement House Commission, 1901. 8vo, 186 pp. Free. 
—. Mills Hotel. “Un Hotel Ouvrier & New York.” “D. B.” J. des Econ. 
45:80 (Jan. 15, 1901). 

“Libraries, Public, in the Metropolitan Boroughs.” Lib. W. Jan. 1901. 

FE wo Beautiful Public Building.” Ladegast, Richard. Outlook 67:286 (Feb. 

“Nominations in Colonial New York.” Becker, Carl. Am. Hist. R. Jan. 1901. 
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“2 wore Progress in Seward Park.” Stover, Charles H. Charities 6:386 (May 


——. “The New York Aquarium.” Bristol, Charles L. Pop. Sci. Mo. 58:405 
(Feb. 1901 ). 
eee in New York.” Jerome, William Travers. Ind. 53:1186 (May 


op 


“he » New York: A Dishonest City.” Flynt, Josiah. McClure’s 16:570 (April, 


Street Cleaning. ‘“‘ How the on” of New York Fights the Snow.” Waters, 
heodore. ome M. Feb. 


" Teggmeny Hall, The “eal ery ” Myers, Gustavus. New York, Myers, 1991. 
12mo, 357 pp. Cl. $1.50. 


~——. “ New York in Bondage.” Townsend, John D. New York, 1901. 12mo, 
251 pp. Cl. $1.50 


—. “ The Secrets of Tammany’s Success.” Myers, Gustavus. Forum 31:488 
(June, 1901). 


Transit Facilities. ‘Electric Equipment of the Manhattan Elevated Railway.” 
a Geo. H.; Baker, W. E.; Stillwell, L. B. St. Ry. J. 17:1 (Jan. 5, 


—. “East River Bridge No. 3.” Railroad Gaz. 33:138 (March 1, 1901). 


a New York’s Subway Policy.” Gaynor, William J. Mun. Aff. 5:534 (June, 


—. “Section Third of the New York Rapid Transit Subway.” Engng. Ree. 
43:32 (Jan. 12, 1901). 


“Sections 6A and 6B, New York Rapid Transit Railway. Engng. Rec. 
~43:294 (March 30, 1901). 


“ Water Supply of New York, The.” J. of Gas Ltg. 77:1439 (May 28, 1901). 
—. “Health of the City of New York, and the Water Supply.” Chapin, 
Henry Dwight. Sanitarian 46:113 (Feb. 1908). 
New York State. 


‘Taxpayers’ Actions to Redress Municipal Wrongs under the Statutes of the 
State of New York.” Thomson, J.C. Albany, H. B. Parsons, 1901. $2. 


Non-Partisanship in Municipal Elections. (See Parties and 
Party Politics in Cities, etc.) 


1901), Norfolk, Va., Filtration and Meterage at.” Fire & W. 29:2 (Jan. 5, 


Nottingham, Eng. 


* Electric Lighting and Tramways, Nottingham Corporation.” Elec. R. (Lond.) 
Jan. 11, 1901. 


Tramways, Nottingham. McFarland, S.C. Cons. Rep. 66:175 (June, 1901); 
anon. Ty. & Ry. W. 10:51 (Feb. 7, 1901). 


Ohio. 
bi ahs ca” Highways in Ohio, Electric Railway.” St. Ry. J. 17:226 
Feb 
“ Municipal Government—The Problem in Ohio.” Thresher, E. M. Public Policy 
4:181 (April 6, 1901). 


“ Oswestry [Eng.] Municipal Work and Progress.” Lacey, G. William. 
Surveyor 19:624 (May 24, 1901). 


Paris, France. 


Finances of the City of Paris, 1798-1900. “ a es Finances de la Ville de Paris de 
1798 a 1900.” Ann. Sci. Pol. 16:45 (Jan., 1901). 


—_ ) La Question de |’Octroi a Paris.” ¥ eber, Adrien. R. Soc. 28:446 (Oct., 
1898). 


History. “ L’Histoire de L’Administration Parisienne au XIXe Siécle.” Cilleuls, 

—. Paris, Champion, 1900. 2 vols., 552, 765 pp. 

—. Government of Paris, 1800-1870. “ L’Administration Parisienne de 1800 & 
1870.” Babeau, Albert. Ref. Soc. 1:394 (March 1, 1901). 
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“Lighting of Paris, the Public.” J. Gas. Ltg. 77:1376 (May 21, 1901). 

_—. “Paris Gas Company Report and Accounts for the Year 1900.” J. Gas. Ltg. 
77:1072 (Apr. 23, 1901). 

_—, “The Paris Gas Company and the Municipality.” J. Gas Ltg. 77:1134 (Apr. 

, 1901). 

“ ~e Paris Gas Question.” Am. Gas Lt. J. 74:773 (May 20, 1901); J. Gas 
Ltg. 77:343 (Feb. 5, 1901). 

“Sewerage Works of Paris, New.” Eng. (Lond.) Jan. 11, 1901. 

Transit Facilities. Metropolitan Railway of Paris. “Le Metropolitain de Paris.’ 
Dumas, A. Génie Civil 38:277, 301 (Mar. 2, 9, 1901). 

—. Improvement of Local Transport in Paris. “ Amélioration des Transport en 
Commun a Paris.” Delmas, Marcel. Soc. Ing. Civ. de France Dec., 1900 

“Water Supply of Paris, The.” Engng. N. 45:247 (Apr. 4, 1901). 

—., “Paris Drainage and Water Supply.” Eng. (Lond.) Dec. 14, 1900. 

—. Supply of Water from Loing and Lunain to Paris. ‘“ Adduction des Eaux 
du Loing et du Lunain.” Feugéres, F. J. Génie Civil Jan. 19, 1901. 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces, Etc. 
See Detroit, London, New York, Sydney, Worcester (Mass.). 
“Formal Gardening at Its Best.” Miller, Wilhelm. Pilgrim Vol. II, No. 11, p. 6 
(June, 1901). 
“Park-Making as a National Art.” Merwin, H. B. World’s Work 1:293 (Jan., 
1901). 


Trees in Public Squares, etc. Stein der Weisen Heft. 21 (1901). 


Parties and Politics im Cities, Non-Partisanship. (See also 
Elections.) 
“io of the Commercial Spirit in Politics.” Coler, Bird S. Pp. 176-181 “Pro. 
“ waukee Conf.” Philadelphia, National Municipal League, 1900. 8vo, 286 pp. 
. $1. 
“Municipal Political Parties.” Maltbie, Milo R. Pp. 226-238 “Pro. Milwaukee 
Conf.” Philadelphia, National Municipal League, 1900. 8vo, 286 pp. Cl. $1. 


Pauperism. (See Charities.) 


Pavements, Paving, Etc. (See also Streets.) 
See Boston, Buffalo, Hamilton, New Orleans, United States. 
“Asphalt Pavements.” Tillson, George W. Mun. J. & E. 10:35 (Feb. 1901). 
—. Asphaltum for a Modern Street.” Peckham, S. F. Pop. Sci. M. Jan., 


ti ag A NY Repair Asphalt Pavements.” Hooke, Robert. Mun. J. & E. 10:121 

pr., i 

“Brick Pavements, Construction of.” Grimes, George R. Mun. J. & E. 10:73 
(March, 1901). 

—. “Durability of Brick Streets.” Blair, W. Brick May, 1901. 


—. “Modern Brick Pavement Construction.” Tarrant, W. H. Mun. Engng. 
20:219 (April, 1901); Mun. J. & E. 10:213 (June, 1901). 

—. “Paving Brick Specifications and Tests.’”” Engng. Rec. 43:127 (Feb. 9, 1901). 
“Coal Tar for Paving Uses.’”” Warren, Fred J. Mun. Engng. 20:204 (April, 1901). 
“Oiled Roads and Streets, How to Construct.” White, Thomas F. Cal. Mun. 

4:17 (Feb., 1901). 
“Sanitary Block Pavement, A.” Surveyor 18:594 (Nov. 23, 1900). 
“Stone Pavements.” Tillson, George W. Mun. J. & E. 10:111 (Apr., 1901). 
“Streets and Street Pavements.” Tyrrell, H. G. Mun. J. & E. 10:214 (June, 1901). 


“Tar Macadam Pavement.” Buckley, E. R. Municipality Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 21 v 
(Feb., 1901). ‘ 


—. “Tar Macadam Specifications.” Cal. Mun. 4:47 (March, 1901). 


“Pawtucket, The Septic Tank Experiments at.” Carpenter, George A. 
. Rec. 43:148 (Feb. 16, 1901). 
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Pennsylvania. 


“ Recent Street Railway Legislation in Pennsylvania and Philadelphia.” Wood. 
ruff, Clinton Rogers. Mun. Aff. 5:419 (June, 1901). “ 


“Perth [Eng.] Corporation, New Gas-Works for the.” J. Gas Lig. 
77:11382 (Apr. 30, 1901). 


Philadelphia. 
“ Election Methods and Reforms in Philadelphia.’ Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Ann, 
Pol. Sci. 17:181 (March, 1901). 
Police. 
See Boston, New York. 
* Police Administration.” Fairlie, J. A. P. S. Q. 16:1 (March, 1901). 


Population, Growth of Cities, Decrease of Rural Population, 
(See also Housing and History.) 
See United Kingdom, United States. 
Formation of Cities in Western Europe. “ La Formation des Villes dans ]’Europe 


Occidentale aux Origines de la Civilisation Moderne.” Funck-Brentano, Frantz. 
Ref. Soc. 1:130 (Jan. 16, 1901). 


Prostitution. 
See Madrid. 
* Another View of Municipalities and Vice.’ Mun. Aff. 5:375 (June, 1901). 


“Die Prostitution vom Standpunkte der Sozialhygiene aus betrachtet.” Gruber, 
Max. Vienna, University, 1900. pp. 


“ Staat und Prostitution.” Schmilder, ——. Berlin, H. Walter, 1900. 8vo, 45 pp. 


“ Providence, The Sewage Precipitation Works at.” Engng. Rec. 43:416 
(May 4, 1901). 


Public Works. (See Engineering.) 


Quasi-Public Works. (See under Municipal Control, Municipal 
Ownership.) 


Rapid Transit. (See under Transit Facilities.) 
Refuse Disposal. (See under Garbage Disposal.) 


_. “Rhode Island, Relation of the State to Municipalities in.” Sherman, 
Sidney A. Ann. Pol. Sci. 17:472 (May, 1901). 


“ Rochester, N. Y., The City of.”” Arnot, Raymond H. New Eng. M. 24:31 
(March, 1901). 


1901), St. Helen’s [Eng.] Electric Tramways.” Ty. & Ry. W. 10:227 (May 9, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
” hg ee in St. Louis.” Sheldon, Walter L. City & State 10:25 (Jan. 
1901). 


? 


“ State Legislation.” Hoxie, Robert F. Ann. Pol. Sci. 17:531 (May, 1901). 


. 1001), Paul, Street Cleaning in.” Claussen, O. Engng. Rec. 43:348 (Apr. 
13, 1901). 


“ Salford, Cleansing Work in.” Hamblett, W. H. Mun. J. & E. 10:67 
(Feb., 1901). 


Saloon Problem in Cities. (See under Liquor Problem in Cities.) 


San Francisco, Cal. 
“Charter, Practical Working of San Francisco’s.” Phelan, James D. Cal. Mun. 
3:210 (Jan., 1901). 
” Peete Sesitien in San Francisco.” Dodge, Washington. Mun. J. & E. 10:13 
pr., li 
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“Municipal Affairs in San Francisco.” Freud, J. Richard. Mchts. Assoc. R. Vol. 
5, No. 57, p. 3 (May, 1901), Cal. Mun. 26: 139 (June, 1901). 
“School Situation in San Francisco.” Cubberley, Ellwood P. Educa. R. (Lond.) 
Apr., 190 
Transit Facilities. “Notes on the Market Street Railway, San Francisco.” St. 
Ry. J. 17:512 (May 4, 1901). 


“ Water Supply of San i? poe Ownership of the.” Reed, Charles Wes- 
ley. Cal. Mun. 3:196 (Jan., 


Sanitation, Public Health, Etc. (See also Garbage Disposal, 
Housing, Population, Sewage Disposal, Water Supplies.) 


See Italy, Lincoln, London, United Kingdom, United States. 


“A Survey of Public Sanitation in the Nineteenth Century.” Bryce, Peter H. 
Sanitarian 46:3 (Jan., 1901). 


Principles of Municipal Sanitation. “ Principien der Stadtereinigung.” Degener, 
Paul. Zeitschr. d. Oesterr. Ing. Arch. Ver. May 3, 1901. 
“Sanitary Engineeering.” Eng. (Lond.) Jan. 4, 1901. 
“Sanitation and Progress.” Wyman, Walter. Sanitarian 46:193 (March, 1901). 
“ tae: Better Sanitation.” Woodward, Wm. C. Mun. J. & E. 10:172 (May, 
1901). 
Savings Banks. 


“La Caisse d’Epargne et de Prévoyance des Bouches-du-Rhéne, 1821-1899.” 
Briere, P. Marseilles, 1899. 4 to, 242 pp. 


Schmiedeberg, Germany. “Geschichte der Stadt Schmiedeberg im 
Riesengebizge.” Eisenminger, Th. Breslau, Waywod, 1900. 8vo, 256 pp. 
50 pf. 


School Systems of Cities. 
See Germany, San Francisco, United Kingdom. 
Municipal or State School, The. Scheltens, J. Vragen des Tijds Jan. 1901. 
° . me Municipal Schools.” Reville, J. Nouv. R. Internationale Nov. 30, 


“Technical Education in Europe.” Mun. J. 10:171, 243 (March 8, Apr. 5, 1901). 
“Vacation Schools.” Ball, Helen A. Worcester M. 1:284 (May, 1901). 
—-. “ Vacation Schools and Playgrounds.” Kindergarten M. 13:489 (May, 1901). 


_ net Movement, College, Social and University Settle- 
ments. 


See Chicago. 
“List of Social Settlements.”” Commons Vol. 6, No. 57, p. 6 (April, 1901). 
“Social Settlements.”” B. Bureau Labor Stat. N. Y. 2:296 (Dec. 1900). 


Sewage Disposal, Sewerage Systems. (See also Sanitation and 
Water Supplies.) 
See Berlin, Boston, Brent (Eng.), Calcutta, Chicago, Columbus, Connecticut, 
~ (Eng.) Hampton (Eng.), anau (Ger.), Italy, London, Melbourne, Mex- 
Paris, Pawtucket, Providence, United Kingdom, West Bromwich (Eng.), 
Rew (Mass.). 
“ Bacterial Treatment of London Sewage and Ameritan Sewage Disposal Prob- 
lems.” Houston, A. C. Engng. N. 45:65 (Jan. 24, 1901). 
——. “General Suggestions as to Bacterial Treatment of Bacterial Lines.” Dib- 
din, W. J.; Smith, C. Chambers. San. Rec. 27:375 (May 2, 1901). 
—, “ Sewage Purification by Bacteria.” Chipman, Willis. Pp. 62-69 in “15th An- 
i Meeting of the Association of Executive Health Officers of Ontario, Aug., 


“Sewage Disposal Notes, with og Reference to Bacteria Contact Tanks.’* 
“Hil, T. Eustace. Public Health June, 1901 


Biological Systems for Purifying Sewage and werte on from Factories. Wey- 
erman, J. W. Jenny. Vragen des Tijds Mar., 

“ Cesspools, the Cleaning of.” Allen, T. Taylor. ag Ree. 27:265 (Mar. 28, 1901). 

“Drainage of Towns.” Tyrrell, H. G. Mun. J. & E. 10:159. (May, 1901). 
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“ Oxygen Abeorys ion Test in Water and Sewage Analysis, Th Evoluti ” 
eems, sae Engng. Rec. 43:81, 128 (Jan. 26, eb. 9, 1901). me te 
« Purification “Modern Methods of Sewage.” Mun. Engng. 4, 257 (May, 1901). 


——. “General Principles of Sewage Purification.” Dibdin, W. J. 
19:533 (May 3, 1901). 


—. “Self-Purification of Polluted Watercourses.” Reynolds, Arth , 
Ree. 43:250 (Mar. 16, 1901). — = 5. Do 


——. “Sewage Disposal and Water Purification.” McClintock, John N. 
Engng. Mar. 15, 1901. oom. 
—. “ Sewage Purification and Standards of Purit Blyth, A. Wynter. 
Ree. 27:353 (Apr. 25, 1901). _ a 


Sewage Disposal. Barbour, F. A. g. Rec. 43:301 (Mar. 30, 1901); Joh 
John Pat er. Municipality Vol. 1, Een 6, p. 1 (Feb., 1901); anon. Mun. J ke 
pr., 


“ Sewage A mail Problems.” Baker, M. N. Pp. 11-14 in “ Pro. 4th Conv. L. Am. 
Mun. Dec., 1900 


* Sewage Problems.” Carpenter, Gedrge A. Pp. 14-18 in “ Pro. 4th Conv. L. 
Mun. Dec., 1900.” - {-. 


“ Sewerage Systems of Industrial Works.” Engng. Rec. 43:279 (Mar. 23, 1901). 
Ventilation of Sewers. Whyatt, H. Gilbert. San. Rec. 27:45, . Se 17, 31, 
1901); Surveyor 19:28 (Jan. 11, 1901); anon. Eng. (Lond.) Feb. 901. 
Sheffield, Eng. 


“ Electric Tramway System, The Equipment of the Sheffield.” Fell, A. L. C. Try. 
& Ry. W. 10:252 (May 9, 1901). 


** Works Department for Sheffield.” Mun. J. 10:287 (Apr. 19, 1901). 


Surveyor 


Slums. (See Housing.) 
Smoke Nuisance. 
See London. 
“The Smoke from a Great City: Some Practical Experience with Preven- 
tive Measures.” Benjamin, C. H. Cassier’s 20:129 (June, 1901) 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
“ Successful Municipal Lighting.” Mun. J. & E. 10:153 (May, 1901). 


Special Assessments. (See Asssessments, Special, under Finance.) 


Stockholm, Workwomen’s Homes in. Meyerson, Gerda. Social Tidskrift 
March, !901. 


Street Lighting. (See under Lighting.) 


Street Railways. (See Transit Facilities.) 
Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Trees in City 
Streets. (See also Garbage Disposal, Parks, Paving.) 
See Baltimore, Chicago, Columbus, London, New York, St. Paul. 


Cleaning. “ Die Stidtereinigung.” Biissing, F. W. (Heft 2, Technische Einrich- 
tungen der Stadtereinigung.) Stuttgart, Bergstrisser, 1901. 8vo, 520 pp. 24m. 


—. “A Century of Street Scavenging.” McColl, D. Mun. J. 10:5 (Jan. 4, 
1901). 


—. “ Methods of Cleaning Pavements.” Innes, H. C. Cal. Mun. 4:85 (Apr. 
1901), Mun. ngng. 20:202 (Apr., 1901). 


= Pn Wide City Streets.” Johnson, Robert L. Engng. N. 45:363 (May 16, 
1901). 


“ Signs, Municipal Street.’”” Lee, Elmer. Mun. J. & E. 10:78 (March, 1901). 


= seam, Street.” Park & Cem. 10:252, 11:43 (Jan., May, 1901). 
What Trees for Streets.” Lemmon, J. G. Cal. Mun. 3:206 (Jan. 1901). 


“ The ‘Streets of Our Cities.” Hansen, George. Cal. Mun. 4:134 (June, 1901). 
Subways for Pipes and Wires. (See Conduits.) 
Sweating. (See under Labor and its Relation to the Municipal- 
ty. 
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Sydney, N. S. W. 


“Public Parks and Recreation Grounds, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia.” 
Park & Cem. 10:256 (Jan., 1901). 


Tammany Hall, (See New York City.) 


Taxation, Municipal, Taxation of Franchises. (See under Fi- 
nance.) 


Tenement Houses. (See Housing of the Working Classes.) 
“Tokyo City Water Works.” Engng. (Lond.) Feb. 1, 1901. 


Transit Facilities, Street Railways, Transportation Problem 
in Cities, (See also Municipal Control.) 
See Berlin, Boston, Brussels, Budapest,, Canada, Chicago, Darwen (Eng.), Dub- 


lin, Dudley (Eng.), France, Germany Glasgow, Hamburg, Huddersfield, Italy, 
Leicester, Liege, Lisbon, Liverpool, London, Massachusetts, New York, Notting- 


ham, Paris, Pennsylvania, St. Helen’s, San Francisco, Sheffield, United King- 
dom, Vienna. 

is of Street Railways.” Vreeland, H. H. St. Ry. R. 11:3 (Jan. 15, 
1901). 


“Blectric Distribution for Street Railways.” Bancroft, C. F. Cassier’s 20:75 (May, 
1901). 


—. “A Résumé of the Electric Street Railway.” Crosby, O. T. St. Ry. J. 17:50 
(Jan. 5, 1901). 
—. “Combined Trolley and Conduit Tramway Systems.” Connett, A. N. Ty. 
& Ry. W. 10:194 (Apr. 11, 1901); St. Ry. R. 11:284 (May 15, 1901). 
—. “ Progress in Electric Traction.” Preece, William H. Engng. Times 5:266 
(May, 1901). 
—. “The Future of the Electric Railway.’ Behrend, B. A.; Wessling, A. G. 
Elec. W. & E. 37:82 (Jan. 12, 1901); Bell, Louis, St. Ry. J. 17:55 (Jan. 5, 1901). 
—. “The Trolley Age.” Johnson, Albert L. Sci. Am. Sup. Apr. 27, 1901. 
“Horse to Electric Tramways, From.” Mun. J. 10:135 (Feb. 22, 1901). 
“Investments, Desirability of Tramway Securities as.” White, J. G. Engng. Times 
5:349 (May, 1901). 
“Manager, The Position of the Tramway.” Ty. & Ry. W. 10:75 (Feb. 7, 1901). 
“Public Policy Concerning Rapid Transit.”” Hooker, George E. Pp. 182-198 “ Pro. 
— Conf.” Philadelphia, National Municipal League, 1900. 8vo, 286 pp. 


“Suggestions on How to Make Non-Paying Roads Pay.” Cooper, H. S. St. Ry. 
. 17:71 (Jan. 5, 1901). 
“Tramway Progress at Home [Eng.] and Abroad.” Surveyor 19:79 (Jan. 25, 1901). 


Tunbridge Wells. “The First Municipal Telephone.” Mun. J. 10:194 
(March 15, 1901). 


United Kingdom. 


“A Manual for Overseers, being a Practical Treatise on the Appointment, Powers 
and Duties of Overseers, Assistant Overseers and Collectors of Poor Rates.” 
Jenkin, A. F. (2nd Ed.) London, P. 8. King & Son, 1901. 5s. 


English Local Government. “Englische Localverwaltung. Darstellung der Inneren 
Verwaltung Englands in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung und in ihrer en- 
a ga estalt.” Redlich, Josef. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1901. 8vo, 

pp. m. 


“Legislation of 1900, Survey of the.” Surveyor 19:83 (Jan. 25, 1901). 


“Paris Councils Act, Five Years’ Fruits of the.” Fabian Society, Fabian Tract No. 
105, 23 pp. 1d. 
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“Electrical Trades Directory and Handbook for 1901, Electrician.” 
Tucker, 1901. 12s. 6d. a a Oe 

—. “The Electrical Power Bills of 1900: Before and After.” Mad 

Ty. & Ry. W. 10:149 (March 7, 1901). adgen, Wan. I, 
“ Engineering, The Legal Precedents of 1900 in Relation to Municipal.” 
B. ike. Surveyor 19:72 (Jan. 25, 1901). . Conder, J. 

——. “ The Position of the Municipal Surveyor.” Humphreys, H. H ‘ 
veyor 19:474 (Apr. 19, 1901). se “=. oo 

Finance. “The Growth of Municipal and National Expenditure.” Ay 
Lord. J. Royal Stat. Soc. 64:73 (March, 1901). seated vee, 

——. “Local Taxation.” Lowther, James W. London, P. S. King & Son, 1901 
8vo, 16 pp. 6d. , 

History. “The Early Days of Local Self-Government.” Frere, W. H. Econ. R. 
11:231 (Apr. 15, 1901). 

Housing in England. “ Die Wohnungsnot und Wohnungsreform ‘in England mit 
besonderer Beriichsichtigung der neueren Wohnungsgesetzgebung.” von Oppen- 
heimer, F. Freiherr. Leipzig, Duncker & Humboldt, 1900. 8vo, 167 pp. 

—. "A Housing Bill.” Surveyor 19:503 (Apr. 26, 1901). 

—. “ Cottage Homes of England, The.” Crotch, W. Walter. (2nd Ed., Revised 
and Enlarged.) London, P. S. King & Son, 1901. 12mo, 154 pp. Cl. 2s. 

an, The House Question in. Tengdahl, Knut. Social Tidskrift March, 
1 
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——. “Scotland, The Housing of the Working Classes in.” Robinson, William. 
San. Rec. 27:311 (Apr. 11, 1901). 

—. “The Housing of the Poor.” Quar. R. 193:432 (Apr., 1901). 

——. “The Housing of the Poor—Progress of the Question.” J. Gas Ltg. 77:600 
(March 5, 1901). 

——. “ The Housing Problem in the Towns.” Knowles, C. M. Pp. 300-344 in 
“ The Wholesale Societies Annual, 1901.”’ 8vo, 534 pp. Cl. 4s. 6d. 

Labor. “ Municipal Works Department.” Mun. J. 10:358 (May 17, 1901). 

Lighting. ‘‘ Depreciation of Municipal Electricity. Supply Undertakings.” J. Gas 
Lig. 77:674 (March 12, 1901). 

——, ) Municipal Gas Undertakings in Kent.” J. Gas. Ltg. 77:548 (Feb. 26, 
1901). 

——. “ Progress in Gas Lighting during the Past Year.” Wood, Charles. J. Gas 
Ltg. 77:609 (Mar. 5, 1901). 

Ligeee Fem “ Municipalisation of the Drink Traffic.” Mun. J. 10:303 (Apr. 
26, 1 " 

Municipal Control. ‘“ Electrical Undertakings during 1900, Development of Mu- 
nicipal.” Surveyor 19:91 (Jan. 25, 1901). 

—-, . Municipal Activity in England.” Watson, Elsie. Pol. Sci. Q. 16:262 (June, 
1801). 

. “ Municipal Trading in Great Britain.” Ashley, Percy. Q. J. E. 15:458 (May, 
1901). 


Fe Re i Sareea 


——. “The Opposition to Municipal Socialism in England.” Gibbons, Henry Johns. 
J. P. E. 9:243 (March, 1901). 

—. ‘‘ Stadteverwaltung und Munizipal-Sozialmus in England.” Hugo, C. Stutt 
gart, Dietz, 1900. 8vo, 300 pp. Paper, 2m. 

—. “ Statistics of Municipal Trading, The’. Row Fogo, J. Econ. J. 11:12, 277 
(March, June, 1901). 

——. “Telephones, Municipal. Brocklehurst, F. Econ. J. 10:552 (Dec., 1900). 

——. “Towards Municipal Socialism.” Hardie, J. Keir. Pp. 289-308 in “ The Go- 
operative Wholesale Societies Annual, 1901.” 8vo, 534 pp. Cl. 4s. 6d. 

Population. “The Growth of Towns.” Mun. J. 10:353 (May 10, 1901). 


Sanitation. “The Practical Guide to the Public Health Acts: A Vade Mecum 
for Officers of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances.” Hime, T. Whiteside. Lon- 
don, Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1901. 15s. 

Schools. ‘Shall School Boards be Abolished?’ Mun. J. 10:219 (March 22, 1901). 
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“ The Binention Muddle and the Way Out.” London, Fabian Society Tract 
106, 18 pp. ld. 
“ Kook Purification in England, Recent Progress in.” Fowler, Gilbert J. Dom. 
Engng. March 15, 1901. 
Transit Facilities. “ Corporations and Tramway Contracts.” Ty. & Ry. W. 10:183 
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